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INTBODUCTION. 

Before I enter upon the subject of this volume^ 
I would explain to my readers the motives 
which have induced me to write it, in order to 
prevent that appearance of presumption, which 
may naturally be laid to the charge of an un- 
learned person, who attempts to write the Hfe 
of so illustrious a savant. 

When death has torn from us those whom we 
have most loved and revered, and the over- 
whelming bitterness of grief is past^ the first 
feeling which awakens us from our sorrow is 
the desire to uphold the memory, and to make 
known to all men the virtues of the being en- 
shrined in our hearts ; a feeling which springs, 
not only from an honest piide in doing justice 
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to one who is no more, but from a desire that 
posterity should benefit by the example. Rous- 
ing myself, then, from the stunning grief which 
at first assailed me^ I eagerly sought all the 

public notices which appeared in England con- 
cerning the Baron Cuvier, in the hope of finding 
something equal to his high deserts ; but though 
all did him the justice of placing him above 
every other naturalist, not one spoke of his 
talents as a legislator, and all equally neglected 
his private character. This, and the almost uni- 
versal incorrectness of detail, no doubt proceeded 
firom ignorance rather than intention ; yet, dis- 
appointed as 1 was that my countrymen should 
have so little known and appreciated one of the 
most admirable persons of our time, nothing, at 
that moment, could be further from my thoughts 
than to supply the deficiencies by my own pen. 

Most of those who were either anxious to 
enquire of me concerning the surviving family, or 
who were kindly solicitous about myself under 
such a calamity, seemed to think it a matter of 
course that I should publish some particulars of 
my lost friend i but although this certainly sug- 
gested the possibility of doing so, I still felt my 
own inadequacy too deeply to do other than 
refuse the undertaking. In a few weeks, how- 
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ever, I was solicited in one or two influential 

quarters to write a short memoir for one of our 
public journals, and, atraid to trust solely to my 
own reminiscences, I applied to the relatives of 
Baron Cuvier for data. These data were con- 
tributed with a readiness which vouched for the 
sentiments of the family, and I seriously applied 
to the task. Recollection crowded upon recollec- 
tion, anecdote upon anecdote, till, in a short time, 
it became very difficult to select from the mass. 
Long did I hesitate from the conviction of my 
own inability ; but the universal desire expressed 
to me that I should publish the documents which 
abundantly flowed iiom the best sources, and 
the anxiety evinced to know something of the 
private character and domestic habits of the 
great man, seemed to point out that part of his 
career which alone I was worthy to describe. 
Reflection whispered, that I was able to correct 
the many errors afloat ; that, perhaps, I was the 
only one in England, who, from having been 
received into the bosom of his family, could per- 
sonally speak of various circumstances and 
events ; and when I thought of all the afiection 
and kindness I had received, I began to feel 
that there would be a degree of ingratitude in 
remaining silent, and determined fliat I would, 
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independent of all other publications^ attempt to 

lay oj)en to the Englisli world the noblest part 
of the gifted individual his heart. 

Such is the chief purport of the present bio- 
graphy ; the labours of M. Cuvier speak tor his 
wonderful mind i and time alone can show» to 
its full extent^ the influence of that mind upon 
science. To time also must we look for an im- 
partial opinion upon his political career; but it 
is only for those who have lived with him to do 
justice to his high moral virtues; and in the 
hope that tliis little volume may server when I 
have followed the illustrious subject of it to the 
grave, as a basis for a more extended publica- 
tion, I offer a narrative of fiu;ts. 

Having thus, I trust, obviated every feeling 
of disgust which accompanies all kinds of pre- 
sumption, and which would, most probably, be 
attached to me, were I to dare to think myself 
qualified for a biographer of savants, there yet 
remains something for me to say to those to 
whom I am unknown ; for, when an individual 
starts from a private circle to give an account of 
an illustrious public character, it becomes ne- 
cessary to vouch ibr the veracity of details, and 
to explain the oppoitunilies afforded for observ- 
ation. This will be best done by a short history 
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of my intercourse with the Cuvier family, an 
introductioii to whom took place through our 
mutually cherished friend. Dr. Leach, of the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Bowdich had returned &om his second* 
and I from my first, voyage to Africa, in the 
year 1818, and shortly after Mr. Bowdich pro* 
ceeded to Paris, where his reputation, as the 
successful African traveller, was aheady known. 
The letter of Dr. Leach was scarcely necessary 
with the Baron Cuvier, who received him 
with that warmth and encouragement which 
always marked his conduct towards men of 
talents younger than himself, that interest which 
he extended to all who were devoted to science. 
Struck with the ^sicilities affi>rded for study in 
the French capital, Mr. Bowdich determined to 
remain there some time, in order to qualify iiim- 
self for the principal object of his ambition, a 
second travel in Africa. We both accordingly 
went to Paris in 1819 ; and from that moment 
die vast library of the Baron Cuvier, his draw- 
ings, his collections, were open to our puq)oses. 
We became the intimates of the family, with 
whom, for nearly four years, we were in daily 
intercourse. We left France with thek blessings ; 
and on returning alone to Europe, I was re** 
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6 INTKODUCTION. 

ceived^ even as a daughter. My correspond^ce 
with M. Cuvier's daughter-in-law, and other 

brandies of the lamily, has been uninterrupted 
since that period^ X have paid them repeated 
visits at their own house ; and for fourteen years 
not a single shadow lias passed over the warm 
affection which has characterised our intimacy. 

And now, having stated my motives, and my 
claims to confidence, I have to express a sincere 
gratitude towards those who have assisted me» 
either by their notes or their works and to 
give an outline of the plan I have thought it 
necessary to adopt. 

Unwilling to ineur the risk of confusion, by 
mingling too much anecdote, either with my 
narrative of events or description of scientific 
and legislative labours, 1 have divided the pre- 
sent volume into four parts or portions, that 
each may bear its own share of detail. The first 
will give the data of all the important circum- 
stances of the Baron Cuvier's life, in their re- 
spective order ; the second will contain an 
account of his various works, as a savant and 
philosopher; the third will be devoted to his 

* Foremost among these are, Boron Pasquier, M. LauriL. 
lard, Dr. Duvemoy, and llie Baron de H > 
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legislative car^r ; and the fourth will be chiefly 
confined to those anecdotes which will best illus- 
trate his character as a man. In following this 
method, I may, probably, be led into something 
like repetition ; but I hope I shall be excused, 
if each part shall be found to contain a whole in 
itself which facilitates reference. 
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GrEOROE lioPOLD CHBiTIEN Fb&D^KIC DaGO- 

BEUT CuviER was bom at MontWliard (tk'parte- 
ment du Doubs) on the twenty-third of August, 
1769. This town now belongs to France, but at 
that time formed a part of the kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg. His family came originally from a vil- 
lage of the Jura, which still bears the name of 
Cuvier, and settled at Montbdiard at the period 
of the Reformation. The grandfather of the sub- 
ject of the present biography had two sons ; one 
became celebrated for his learning, and the 
other, the father of Geoige Cuvier, entered a 
Swiss regiment then in the service of France. 
Having much distinguished himself in his mili- 
tary duties, he was made Chevalier de TOrdre 
du M^rite Militaire *, which, among the Protest- 
ants, was equal to the catholic Croix de St. 

• The impossibility of finding English words equivalent to 
French technical terms, names of public functions, orders, 
&c. obliges me, in most casesi to preserve the original 
phrase* 
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Louis ; andp after forty years service, he re- 
tired, with a small pension, to Montb^liard, 

where he was afterwards appointed commandant 
of the artillery in that town. At fifty years of 
age he married a young lady, gifted with much 
talent and feeling, by whom he had three sons. 
The eldest died while his mother was pregnant 
with her second son, which event preyed so 
much upon her health, that her infant, George, 
came into the world with a constituti<m so 
feeble, that his youth scarcely promised man- 
hood* The cares of this excellent mother, 
during the extreme delicacy of his health, left , 
an impression on M. Cuvier which was never 
effiused, even in his latest years, and amid the 
absorbing occupations of his active life. He 
cherished every circumstance connected with 
her memory i he loved to recall her kindnesses^ 
and to dwell upon objects, however trifling, 
which reminded him of her. Among other 
things, he delighted in being surrounded by 
the flowers she had preferred, and whoever 
placed a bouquet of red stocks in his study or 
his room, was sure to be rewarded by his 
most affectionate thanks for bringing him what 
he called the favourite flower." But this 
well-judging parent did not confine her cares 
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to his health alone ; she devoted herself equally 
to the formation of his mind, and was another 
proof of the influence that a mother's early at^ 
tentions frequently shed over tlie future career 
of her son. She guided him in his religious 
duties, taught him to r^id fluently at the age of 
four years, took him every morning to an ele- 
mentary school, and* although herself ignorant 
of Latui, so scrupulously made him repeat his 
lessons to her, that he was always better pre- 
pared witli his tasks than any other boy at the 
school. She made him draw under her own 
inspection ; and, by constantly furnishing him 
mth the best works on history and general liter- 
ature, nurtured that passion for reading, that 
ardent desire for knowledge, which became the 
principal spring of his intellectual existence. As 
he advanced in drawing, his progress was super- 
intended by one of his relations, an architect in 
the town of Montb^liard; and he successively 
passed through all the exercises of this first 
^hool, repeating the usual catechisms, the 
psalms of David, and the sonnets of Drelin- 
court, &c., with the utmost facility. At ten 
years of age he was placed in a higher school, 
called the Gymnase, where, in the space of four 
years, he profited by every branch of education 
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tliere taught, even including rhetoric. He had 
no difficulty in acquiring Latin and Greek, and 
he was constantly at the head of the classes of 
liistory, geography, and mathematics* The his- 
tory of mankind was, firom the earliest period of 
his life, a subject of the most indefatigable ap- 
plication i and long lists of sovereigns, princes^ 
and the driest chronological facts, once arranged 
in his memory, were never forgotten. He also 
delighted in reducing maps to a very small 
scale, which, when done, were given to his com- 
panions ; and his love of reading was so great, 
that his mother, fearing the effect of so much 
application to sedentary pursuits, frequently 
forced him to seek other employments. When 
thus driven, as it were, from study, he entered 
into boyish sports with equal ardour, and was 
Ibremost in all youthful recreations. It was at 
this i^e that his taste for natural history was 
brought to light by the sight of a Gesner, with 
coloured plates, in the library of the Gymnaae, 
and by the frequent visits which he paid at the 
house of a relation who possessed a complete 
copy of fiufibn. Blessed with a memory that 
retained everything he saw and read, and which 
never failed him in any part of his career, when 
twelve years old he was as familiar with qua- 
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drupeds and birds as a f[rsl>Tate naturalist. He 

copied the plates of the above work, and coloured 
them according to the printed descriptions^ 
dther with paint or pieces of silk. He was never 
without a volume of this author in his pocket, 
ivhich was read again and again ; and frequently 
he was roused from its pages to take his place 
in the class repeating Cicero and Virgil. The 
admiration which he feit at this youthf*ul period 
for his great predecessor never ceased, and in 
public, as well as private circles, he never failed 
to express it. The charms of Buffon's style, a 
beauty to which M. Cuvier was very sensible, 
had always afforded him the highest pleasure, 
and he felt a sort of gratitude to him, not only 
for the great zeal he had evinced in the cause of 
natural histoiy, not only for the enjoyment 
afforded to his youthful leisure, ' but for the 
many proselytes who had been attracted by the 
magic o£ his language. When the student had 
ripened into the great master, M. Cuvier found 
me deeply absorbed by a passage of Buflbn ; and 
he then told me what his own feelings had been 
on first reading him, and that this impression had 
pever been destroyed in maturer years. He had 
been obliged, for the sake of science, to point 
Qut.the errors committed by this eloqu^t na- 
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turalist, but he had never lost an opportunity of 
remarking and dwelling on his perfections. 

At the age of fourteen we find the dawning 
talents of the l^slator manifesting themselves ; 
and the young Cuvier then chose a certaM 
number of his schoolfellows, and constituted 
them into an academy, of which he was ap- 
pointed pr^ident. He gave the regulations, 
and fixed the meetings for every Thursday, at 
a stated hour, and, seated on his bed, and 
placing his companions round a tables he or* 
dered that some work should be read, which 
treated either of natural history^ philosophy, 
history, or travels. The merits of the book 
were then discussed, afler which, the youthful 
president summed up the whole, and pronounced 
a sort of judgment on the matter contained in 
it, which judgment was always strictly adopted 
by his disciples. He was even then remarkaUe 
for his declamatory powers, and on the anni- 
versary fdte of the sovereign of Montbdhard^ 
Duke Charles of Wurtemberg, he composed an 
oration in verse, on the prosperous state of the 
principality, and delivered it Jfresh from his 
pen, in a firm manly tone, which astonished 
the whole audience. Like most of the young 
people at Montbdiard^ whose talents rendiered 
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them worthy of ity and whose parents were not 
possessed of fortune, he was destined for the 

church. A free school had been founded for 
such boys at Tubingen, where they received 
a first-rate education. But the chief of the 
Gyninasc at MontWliard, vvlio had never for- 
given the young Cuvier for some childish 
tricks, changed his destiny by placing his com* 
position in the third rank, when the pupils 
presented their themes for places. George Cu- 
vier felt that his production was equally good 
with those wliich had hitherto been judged 
worthy of the first rank, and at the important 
moment, when his station at college depended 
on his success, he was, for no conscious fault, kept 
back. He became disgusted, and abandoned 
all thoughts of Tubingen, to which place he 
was only desirous of going as a means of pur- 
suing his studies ; and, frequently, in after-life, 
he expressed himself most happy at the changes 
which resulted from this piece of injustice. 

Informed of the progress of the young Cu- 
vier, and hearing the highest encomiums of hira 
from the Princess his sister, the Duke Charles^ 
uncle to the present King of Wiirtemberg, 
when on a visit to Montb^Uard, sent for him, 
imd, after having asked him several questiom^ 
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and examined his drawings, declared his inten- 
tion of taking him under his special favour, and 
sending him to the University of Stuttgard free 
of expense, there to enter into his own Academy, 
called the Academic Caroline. He was then 
only fourteen, but, in consequence of the pre- 
paration he had undergone at the G} mnase of 
Montb^Uard, he was able to take his place 
among the most celebrated students of the Aca- 
demy. He, at this age then, quitted the pater- 
nal roof for the first time : he was sent among 
strangers without having an idea of the esta- 
blishment he was about to enter ; and even in his 
latest years he often said, that he could not 
recall to memory this three days journey with- 
out a sensation of fear. He was seated between 
the Chamberlain and Secretaiy of the Duke, 
both entirely unknown to him, and who spoke 
nothing but German the whole way, of which 
the poor child could not understand one wcmL 
On the 4th of May, 1784, he entered the Aca- 
d^ie Caroline ; and during the ibur years he 
passed there, he studied all that was taught in 
the highest classes, — mathematics, law, medi- 
cine, administration, tactics, commerce, &c. 
After applying himself for one year to phUoso^ 
pliy, as his particular object, he then chose the 
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study of administration, which, in Germany, 
embraces the practical and elementary parts o^* 
law, finance, police^ agriculture, technology*, 
&c., and was principally led to this preference, 
because it also afforded him many oj^rtunities 
<^ pursuing natural history, of herborising, and 
of visiting collections. He, on all occasions, 
ODtfausiastically profited by these (^portunitiofl^ 
fer the cultivation of his darling taste ; he fro- 
quentiy read over Linnaeus, Reinhart, Mur, and 
Fabridus. In his walks he collected a veary 
eondderable herbarium ; and, during his hours of 
recreation, he drew and coloured an immense 
number of insects, birds, and plants, with the 
most surprising correctness and fidelity, and to 
which drawings he would frequently return with 
l^easure, when the naturalist was perfect in his 
career. But it was the same in every thing; 
for that versatility of talent, which made him the 
wonder of all who knew him as a man, seems to 
have distinguished him in early years. He ob« 
tained various prizes, and the order of Cheva- 

• Technology is the theoretical part of mechanical science^ 
Independent of the practical; a knowledge of which waa 
thought absolutely indispensable to one taking a part in ad- 
ministration. 
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lerie *, — an honour which was only granted to 
five or six out of four hundred pupils ; and nine 
months after his arrival at Stuttgard, he bore off 
the prize for the German language. 

The youthful Cuvier was destined solely to 
ffll the higher departments belonging to the go- 
vernment of his country j but the pecuniary 
embarrassments of his parents rendered it impoa* 
aible for him to wait two or three years, till an 
opportunity of appointing him should occur to 
the Duke. The disordered state of the finances 
in France was so great, that even the payment 
of his father's pension had ceased, and he wa# 
consequently forced to enter into a' career wholly 
different to his own wishes, or to the views of 
his patron. Duke Frederick, who was governor 
of Montbfliard, under his brother, Duke Charles, 
retired to Germany, and in him M. Cuvier 
lost one of his most able protectors $ and every 

« 

• The chevaliers dined at a separate table, and enjoyed 
many advantages, as being under the immediate patronage of 
the Duke. The lessons of M. Kielraeyer, afterwards called 
the father of the philosophy of nature, a student much older 
than himself, were of infinite service to M. Cuvier at this 
time, as from him he learned to dissect, and with him, Messrs. 
Pfaff, Marschall, Hartmann, &c., a society of natural history 
was formed ; and he who brought the best composition to the 
meetings received an order, beautifully drawn by M. Cuvier. . 

C 
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hope of better times failing, he determiaed to 
undertake the office of tutor, an idea in ionie 
measure familiar to him, as Montb^liard had 
long supplied instructors to the young nobles o£ 
Ruaaia. To Russia, however, be had no wish to 
proceeii, iov his lungs, always delicate, were* 
rendered still weaker by close application to hia 
studies, and he sought an appointment in a more 
genial climate. 6uch a step was deemed by hm 
companions^ oonsidenng his already aoquhwd 
honours, his extraordinary talents, and great atr* 
tainments, desperate ; but he was again to proves 
that that which at first appears a severe miafortune 
often becomes a stepping stone to future fame 
and success ^ for, in a manner compelled to ac- 
cept that which in every way appeared unwor** 
thy of him, M. Cuvier, by so doing, laid tlie 
foundation for the cosmc^olitaa honours whidi 
attended his after years. We are now to behdkl 
him, then, arriving at Caen in Normandy, in 
July, 1788, and stationing himself in a.ProtestiM»t 
family for the education of the only son, and 
although not quite nineteen years of age, in pos^ 
session of that variety and depth of knowledge 
which was so soon to ripen into the great savant; 

bringing with him from Germany that love of 
labour, that depth of reflection, that persever- 
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ance, that uprightaess of character^ from whbdi' 
he never swenred. To these admiFable fbund- 
attons for glory, he ailerwards added that re- 
markaUe deazness of syvtem, that peiiection 
of method, that tact of giving only what is 
necessary, in short, that elegant manner of sum-i 
ming up the whole, which particakrly d»tui-' 
guishes the French writers : the whole super-- 
structure was completed by the most perfect 
modestyv and that respect for his own estfem,^ 
without which, talents become the medium of 
traffic for the acquirem^t of sordid posaessions.''* 
Whilst with the ftmajr of the Count d'Heri^» 
M. Cuvier saw all the nobihty of the surround- 
h^country; he acquired the forms and mannera 
of 1^ best society, and became acquanited with 
some of the most remarkable men of his time. 
Nor was his finrouiite study followed with 
less ardour in consequence of finding himself 
surrounded by new friends and new duties. A 
long scgoum on the borders of the sea first in* 
duced him to study marine animals, but, without 
books, and in complete retirement, he confined 
himself to the objects more immediately within 
his reach. It was at this period also, (June^ 

* Baron FsMiuier. 

c 2 
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1791, to 1794,) that some Tmbratidfle having 
been dug up near F&arnp, the thought struck 
him of comparing fossil with recent species* ; 
and the casual dissection of a Calmart led him to 
study the anatomy ofMoUusca, which afterwards 
conducted him to the developement of his great 
views on the whole of the animal kingdom. It 
was thus» ^om an obscure corner of Normandy, 
ihat that voice was first heard* which, in a com- 
paratively short space of time, filled the whole 
of the civilised world with admiration, —which 
was to lay before mankind so many of the 
hidden wonders of creation, — which was to dis- 
cover to as the relics of former ages^ to change 
the entire face of natural history* to regulate 
and amass the treasures already acquired, and 
those made known during his li£&} and then to 
leave science on Ae threshold of a new epocha. 
The class called Vermes by Linnaeus, included 
all the inferior animals, and was left by him in a 
state of the greatest confiision. It was by these, 

* The idea of making fossil remains subservient to geo- 
logy was not clue to M. Cuvier alone, for several others seem 
to have entertained the same views ; but his pre-eminence 
consisted in making use of this idea, and carrying it to an 
extent far beyond the calculations of his predecessors or 
contemporaries. 

f A species of Cattle fish. 
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the lowest beings in creation, that the young na^ 
iuraHst firat distinguished himself : heezsmioed 
jtheir organisation, classed them into tUfierent 
groups^ and arranged them according to their 
natund affinities* He committed his observe 
ations and thoughts to paper, and, unknown to 
himself at that time^ laid the basis of that beau- 
tiful ikbric which he afterwards raised on aoo- 
logy. He wrote concerning them, to a friend* 
These manusciipts are solely for my own use» 
andy doubtless, contain nothing but whal has 
been done elsewhere, and better established by 
the naturalists of the capital, for they have been 
made without the aid of books or collections.^* 
^Nevertheless, almost every page of these pre- 
cious manuscripts was iuU of new &cts and; op- 
lightened views, which were superior to almost all 
•that had yet appeared* A little society met every 
evening in the town Valmont^ near the cbA- 
•teau de Fiquainville, belonging to the Count 
«d'Hericy, for the purpose of discussing agri- 
cultural topics. M. Tessier was often present 
at these meetings, who had fled from the reign 
of terror in Paris^ and who was concealed under 
the title and office of surgeon to a regiment, 
then quartered at Valmont. He spoke so well, 
and seemed so entirely master of the .subject* 

c 3 
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that the young secretary of the society, M. Cu- 
vier, recognised him as the author of the articles 
on agriculture in the EncyclopMie MMiodiqnew 
On saluting him as such, M. Tessier, whose 
title of Abb6 had rendered him suspected at 
Paris, exclaimed, I am known, then, and con- 
sequently lost**— " Lost!" replied M. Cuvier; 
'■*no$ you are henceforth the object of our 
most anxious care." This circumstance led to 
an intimacy between the two^ and by means of 
■M. Tessier*, M. Cnvier entered into corre- 
spondence with several savans, to whom he sent 
liis observations, especially Lam^rie, Olivier, 
De la C^e, Geoffi*oy St HUaire, and MilHn 
de Grand Maison. Through their influence 
and ihnn Ihe memoirs published in several 
learned journals, he was called to Paris, where 
endeavours were making to re-establish the lit&> 
rary histitutioDS, overtiirown by the Revolution^ 
and where it was reasonable to suppose that 
he would find the means of placing himself. 
In the spring of 179^* he obeyed the iilvitation 

* Je viens de trouver une peile dani le fumier de Kor- 
mandie,"— *** I have Juat finmda pearl in tlie dunghill of Nor- 
joflttdy,"— wrote M.Teasier to his fiiend M^Bumentier; 
thna detecting the great naturalist in M. Citvier's earliest 
fHrodactiona, and appreciating what were then but the germs 
efldif talent* 
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of his Paiisiaa frieodsy md, by the influence of 
M. Millin» was afipomted membre delfrCominiB* 
sion des Arts, and, a short time after, professor 
at the central school of the PaotheoQ. Fax this 
school he composed his ** Tableau ^Ifanentaire 
de THistoire naturelle des Animaux;" wlxich 
work contained the first methodical writings <m 
the dass Vermes that had been given ts> ike 
world. His great desire, however, was to be 
attached to the Museum of Natural tUeiwy^ the 
collections in which oould alone enable him to 
realise his scientific views. A short time after his 
arrival in the capital, M. Mertrud was appointed 
to the newly-created chair of comparative ana- 
tomy at the Jardiu des Plantes^ and findis^g 
himself too far advanced in years to follow « 
study which had hitherto been foreign to his 
porsuitSy cooaeatedy at the request ixk' his oo^ 
leagues, particularly MM. de Jussieu, Geoffioy, 
and De la C^p^e, to associate M. Cuvier with 
Urn in his duties. This association was exactly 
what M. Cuvier was desirous of obtaining; and 
no sooner was he settled in the Jardin des 
PlanteSy as the assistant of M. Mertrud» July* 
1795, than he sent for his father, then neaily 
eighty years of age, and his brother, M. Fre- 
deric Cuvier; bis mother he had unfortunately 
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lost in 1793. From the moment of his instai- 
latMNi in this new office^ M. Cuvier oooimenced 
tfiat ma^ificent collection of comparative ana- 
tomy which is now so generally celebrated. In 
flie lumber-room of the mostnm were fcor or 
five old skeletons, collected by M. Daiihenton, 
and piled up there by M. de Bu£R>n. Taking 
Aese, as it were» for the foundation, he unceas- 
ingly pursued his object; and, aided by some 
pro&ssoiBy opposed by others, he soon gave it 
sudi a degree of importance that no iitrtlier 
obstacle could be raised against its progressi 
No other pursuit, no relaxation, no absence^ no 
legislative duties, no sorrow, no illness, ever 
turned him irom this great purpose, and created 
by him, it now remains one of the noblest montip 
ments to his memoiy.* 

The National Institute was created in 179^; 
and M. Cuvier, although only known by his 
scientific papers, and his intimacy with learned 
men, especially De la C^p^ and Daubentim, 

was made one of its first memb^s, and was the 

• . 

• It was of this collection that he said, when asked if he 
should ever consider himself rich in it, " Quelque riche qu'on 
en soit, on en desire toujours." (However rich we may be^ 
we always wish ihr more.) 
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Usaid fiecretary, appointed at a time when theaS 
Mcretaries quitted their oiBoe every two years.' 

' In the spring of 1798, M. Berthollet having 
been jcharged by Buonaparte to seek for savams 
to aoeompany the expedition to Egypt, propoaed 
to M. Cuvier to form one of the number. This, 
however, be re&sed* fium the ccmviotion, tfapit he 
cooid better serve the interests of science by re^ 
maining amid the daily improving collectionB of 
Ae Jardio, where his labours could be system 
matic than by making even a successful travel. 
He always felt happy afterwards in having thus 
decided ; the propriety of wihicfa rcsohitum n6 
one can attempt to dispute. 

About this time, one of M. Cuvier's pupUs^ 
M. Dumeril, who had zealously Miowed aU hii 
lectures, asked permission to publish the notes 
he bad taken in the lecture • room. Thesd^ in 
M. Cuvier's opiniouy would have fenned a very 
imperfect work, and he preferred going over the 
whole again, devoting himself to the general and 
philosophical notices, and those parts which 
treated of the brain and the organs of the 
senses. M. DumerU chiefly undertook the de*> 
tails of myology and nevrology. The two firat 
volumes of the ** Le9ons d' Anatomic compart'' 
appeared in 1800, and met with the greatest 
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Buccessy notwithstanding a lew errors, wliich 
were afterwards corrected and acknowledged by 
M. Cuvier» who, in common with all those who 
prefer the interests of science to their own mo- 
mentary fiuncy and with the candour which 
always marks real learning, never hesitated 
either to avow or to rectify a fault, a perfection 
wfaidi mingled with his private as wdl as public 
actions. The materials lor these lectures were 
supplied by a collection, then in its in&ncy, 
and which was increased an hundredfold by him* 
seli'; and those who have criticised these early 
volumes, have been obliged to confess, that 
the means of doing so were given to them by 
the autlior himself^ who threw every thing 
open to them, even were it to convict him 
of those unavoidable mistakes to which he had 
been liable, from the then imperfect state of 
the collection. The three last volumes of this 
work were much more complete and methodical 
tiian the first two, and were edited under the 
inspection of Dr. Duvemoy (another of M. 
Cuvier's pupils), in the year 1805, though the 
second, notwithstanding its inaccuracies, was 
always considered by M. Cuvier as the most in- 
teresting of the whole. 

But to return to the year 1800, when the ce. 
lebrated colleague of M. de Buffon died, at a 
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very advanced age, M« Cuvier was named pr(^ 
ftssor in hi» place, at the College de France, 
where he taught natural philosophy, at the same 
time that he lectured on comparative anatomy 
at the Jarduu* On succeeding to this chob he 
resigned that of the central school of tlie Pan- 
ihioa. Alfloin 1800, Buonaparte^ who, as £lrat 
CoQsuly aspired to civil as wdl as military glory, 

• An estimate of the pecuniary advantages then attending 
the career of a sanrant, maj be gathered from the feDovbg 
letter, written bj IC Cuvier, in aneirer to ene ftom the late 
M* Hermann* 

** My dear and learned confrere, (1800.) 
** You are not to suppose that Paris is so highly favoured ; 
for twelve months pay are now due at the Jardin des 
Plantes, and all the national establishments for public in- 
struction, in Paris as well as at Strasburgh ; and if we envy 
the elephants, it is not because they are better paid than we 
are, but because, while living on credit, as we do, they are 
not aware of it, and, consequently, are insensible to the pain 
it gives. You know the saying about the FVench, that when 
they have no money they sing. We savans, who are not 
musicians, work at our adences histead of singing, which 
comes to the same thing. Believe me, my dear conirdre, 
this French philosophy is better than that of Wol£P, or even 
that of Kant ; and you are even more able to profit by it 
than we are, for you can still purcfaaae beantiftil books, and 
even artificial anatomy, which are objects of luxury in their 
way. I have not yet read Poli, and defer this study till the 
thne when I publish my anatomical history of aninuda with 
white blood. There is, as yet, but one copy of it in Fsris, as 
I am infimned ; and thus you see we offer nothing which can 
excite your envy.* 
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caused himself to be appointed president of the 
Institute, and, in consequence, held direct com* 
munication with M.Cuvier. In 1803 he ap- 
pointed him one of the six inspectors-general 
ordeied to establish Lycdes* in thirty towns of 
Prance. In this capacity M. Cuvier founded 
those of Marseilles, Nice, and Bordeaux, which 
are ndw called royal colleges ; and whUe thus 
employed at Marseilles, he profited by the op- 
portunity so afforded him of continuing his 
studies on marine animals. During his absence 
from Paris, the Institute underwent a change 
of forno, and its secretaryships were made 
perpetual, t M. Covier was elected to that 
of natural sciences, which he held with ho- 
nour to the day of his death. On this ap> 

* Lyc^es are public schools^ under the management and 
direction of the goremment The pupils who frequent 
them pay a small sum, which Bum is appropriated to the use 
of the school. The profiessors receive dieir sakuries from the 
government, whidi reserves to itself a right to nominate a 
certain number of pupils entirely gratis. The private 
schools are always established near one of these Lyc^ as 
the pupils of these are obliged to attend there finr a certain 
number of hours every day. 

f Napoleon fixed the salary of the perpetual secretaries of 
tiie Institute at 6000 francs ; and on its being observed to 
him that it was too much, he replied^ '* The perpetual 
secretary must be enabled to receive at dinner all the 
learned foreigners who visit the capital." 
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pointment he quitted lus labours of inspector- 
general of education. 

A fall having occasioned the death of M. 
Cuvier's father, shortly after his arrival in Parisj 
and bis brother's wife having died the first year 
of her marriage, in giving birth to a son*, the 
two brothers remained alone j and it was in this 
comparatively solitary condition that M. Cuvier 
thought of seeking a companion. In 1 803 he mar- 
ned the widow of M. Duvaucel, Fermier Geueralt 
who had perished on the scaffold in the year 
1794. This was no match of interest; for 
Madame Duvaucel had been wholly deprived of 
fortune by the Revolution, and brought four 
children t to M. Cuvier, whom she had borne tq 

: * M. Brederic Cuvier is noir keeper of the menagerie of 
the Jardin des Flantes, in which capacity hit ohferrations on 
the instinct, habits, and dentition of animals have been 
hig^y vahiable. He is the author of several learned works 
on these subjects, is member of the Institute, one of the in- 
spectors-general of education, &c. Sic ; but all these titles to 
public consideration are nothing in comparison to the admir- 
able qualities of his heart and temper. The distinguished 
talents of the son thus bequeathed to him will at least bear 
the illustrious name of Cuvior one generation further with 
honour. 

f Two of these children are deadt one of them having 
been assassinated in Portugal during the retreat of the 
French in ISOd. The other fell a victim to his scientific 
zeal in a pernicious climate ; and after having displayed great 
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M. Duvaucel. But well had M. Cuvier judged 
of the best means of securing domestic enjoy, 
meiit ; for this lady, who is a rare combination 
of mind, manner, and disposition, threw a bright 
halo of happiness ronnd him, which was his sap- 
port in suiVering, his refuge in trouble, and a 
powerful auxiliary, when his heavy and import* 
ant duties allowed him to steal an hoar of m* 
tional and unrestrained conversation. By this 
marriage he had four children, the first of whom, 
a son, died a ftw weeks after his birdi, and who 
were all successively taken from him. 

In 1808, in his character of Ftepetnal Secie. 
tary, M. Cuvier wrote a Report on the Progress 
of Natural Sciences, from the year 1789* A 
mere rqiort was demanded ; but under this title 
the learned aiitlior produced one of the most 
luminous treatises that had ever appeared. 



talent and courage, while travelling in India and the neigh- 
bouring islands for four years, in order to make coUeC' 
tions for the museum in Paris, expired at Madras, at an 
early age, lamented by all as a youth of great promise, and 
the most endearing qualities. One of the survivors holds a 
high place in the customs of Bordeaux ; and the other, who 
has been loved and cherished by M. Cuvier as his own 
daughter, has had the happiness of devotiiig herself to him 
m his last moments, and now fbnnt the i^e conadation of 
her ailtcted mother. 
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" serving as a beacon to the path which had 
already been traversed^ and to that which was 
yet to be pursaed,** • Hie Report was jformally 
presented to the Emperor in the council of 
state. In this same year» when Napoleon ete* 
ated the Imperial University, M. Cuvier was 
made one of the counsellors for life to this body, 
which brought him constantly into the imme- 
diate presence of the Emperor. 

In 1809 and 1810, in his office of Connselloc 
to the University^ M. Cuvier was charged with 
the organisation of the academies of those Ita- 
lian states which were^ fiir a tim^ annexed to 
the empire. The regulations made by him at 
Turin» Genoa» and Pisa» were afterwards con- 
tinued by the sovereigns of these countries on 
their return to their dominions. 

In 1811 appeared one of the most important 
of all M. Cuvier^s scientific labours^— phis work 
on Fossil Remains; which opened new sources 
of wonder in the history of creation, and made 
an entire revolution in the study of geology. 
Also, in 1811, he was ordered to form aca- 
demies in Holland and the Hanseatic townsy 
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where several of his arrangements are still ex- 
Utiog. His Reports from Holland are parti- 
cularly wortihy of admiration; for in them he 
exposed the true causes of the inl'eriority of 
that oountiy in classical attainment, and showed, 
tiiat the disgust often felt by the pupils, arose 
from their not having enough given to their 
minds to feed upon. The schools for the people 
attracted his attention in all countries, and were 
to him an unceasing theme of meditation. 

While at Hamburgh, M. Cuvier received the 
unsolicited title of Chevalier from the Emperor, 
which rank was assured to his heirs. However, 
the hc^ of transmitting his worldly honours to 
his posterity was soon to be destroyed j for, after 
being deprived of a daughter, four years old, in 
1812, he was, in 1813, bereaved of his son, who 
was seven years of age. This last loss made a 
deep impression on him, which was never en- 
tirely effaced ; and even after the lapse of years 
he never saw a boy of that age without con- 
(riderable motion, a feeling which he did not 
strive to hide from his own family, or those 
with whom he was intimate; and often, when 
walking with his daughters, he would stop be- 
fore a group oi' boys, wlio, as they played, re- 
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iiitnded him of his child.* This fniafortune 

ha|)pened while M. Cuvier was iUltilliug a mis- 
sion at Rome^ for the purpose of oijganlsiqg the 
universily there. It was remarkable enough, 
that a Protestant should hold tills office in the 
metropolis of the Papal dominions^ but the mo- 
deration and benignity of M. Cuvier knew how 
to soiten inconsistencies; his tolerance for all 
sincere doctijnes of religion proceeded from 
conscientious motives, and therefore he was not 
likely to revolt the creed of those among whom 
he mingled. While thus employed at Rome, 
Napoleon, from his own personal feeling, ap- 
pointed him Maitre des Kequetes in the Council 
of State, of which honour he was first informed 
by the Moniteur. The contact into whicli he 
was constantly brought with the £mperor» iu 
his office of Counsellor to the University, the 
intimate knowledge which his sovereign had 
thus acquired of his administrative talents, 
united to the favourable representations of the 
Grand Master, Fontanes, were supposed to be 

* So late as 1 830, when M. Cuvier visited tliis country, I 
took my son to gee him at the hotel where he waa staying, 
forgetting the effect it was likely to produce ; and I shall for 
ever remember the pause he made be^e him, and the 
melancholy tenderness with which he laid his hand on the 
head of the boy. 

D 
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the causes of this marked distinction. Towards 
the end of Uiis year (1813) he was further era- 
ployed by Napoleon, in a manner that showed 
the estimate he had made of his character. He 
appointed him Commissaire Imperial extraor- 
dinaire, and sent him on the difficult mission 
of endeavouring to raise the people inhabiting 
the left bank of the Rhine in favour of France, 
(their new country) against the invading troops 
then marcliiiig against lier. M. Cuvier was 
ordered to Mayence; but he was stopped at 
Nancy, by the entrance of the allied armies, 
and obliged to return. 

The events of 1814 happened at the moment 
when the Emperor had bestowed on him a still 
more honourable mark of his favour, by making 
him Counsellor of State. A delay of only a few 
months, however, took place in his final esta- 
blishment in the council ; for Louis XVIII., who 
was very sensible to intellectual merit, again 
conferred this dignity on him, and, in tlie Sep- 
tember of the same year, first employed him in 
the temporary office of Commissaire du RoL 
These favours were, in some measure, to be at- 
tributed to an introduction to the Abbe de Mon- 
tesquion, then minister, by means of MM. Royer 
Collard, Becquey, de Talleyrand, and Louis, 
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who were well acquainted with the Abb^ and 

who, by their presentation, ^ave liim an oppor- 
tunity of proiiting by the merits of M. Cuvier. 

The return o£ Napoleon for a while banished 
the new counsellor from his dignity, but he was 
retained by the Emperor in the Impeiial Uni* 
versity. After the hurricane of the Hundred 
Days it became necessary to remodel both the 
Royal and Imperial Universities, and a pro* 
visional superintendence was deemed necessary. 
A committee ol pubhc instruction was created 
to exercise the powers formerly belonging to 
the grand master, the council the chancellor, 
and the treasurer of the University. M. Cu- 
vier made a part of this committee, and was at 
once appointed to the chancellorship, which 
office he retained till his death, under tiie most 
difficult circumstances, in the midst of the most 
opposite prejudices, and notwithstanding the 
most inveterate resistance ofleretl to him as a 
Protestant. The Jesuitical tendency ot' those in 
power augmented the difficulties that a wise and 
disinterested man must at ail times meet with, 
in trying to do good, and to prevent evil ; but 
when that man was of a different religion, it may 
easily be imagined in how delicate a situation 
he must have been often placed, and how greatly 
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his religious faith inust have increased the ob- 
stacles he luul to encounter. To those unac- 
quainted with the early part of M. Cuvier's 

career, it would seem extraordinary, that all 
these high i'unctions should be conferred on a 
naturalist by profession^ but it should be con- 
sidered, that lie only thus pursued his original 
destination, out of which he had been thrown 
by pditical events ; that he had only changed 
his master, and become counsellor of state to a 
great king instead of a petty prince. From 
this period he took a very active part» not pre* 
cisely in political measures, properly so called, 
from which he by choice withdrew himself as 
much as possible, but in projects for laws, and 
every sort of administration, which especially 
belonged to the Committee of the Interior at- 
tached to the Council of State. He was also, 
generally speaking, the Commissaire du Koi, 
appointed for defending the new or ameliorated 
laws before the two Chambers. 

During the first years of the restoration of 
the Bourbons, M. Cuvier was twice offered the 
directorship for life of the Museum of Natural 
History, but he persisted in refusing it, from the 
conviction that it was much more favourable to 
the advancement of science, that this establish- 
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ment should continue under that form of admi- 
nistratioiiy which necessitated the election of a 
yearly director, chosen by the professors, and 
appointed according to their vote. A second 
edition of the Fossil Remains was published in 
1817» the preliminary discourse of which under- 
went several more editions. The R^gne Ani- 
mal was also brought out in this year, which 
classed every branch of zoology according to its 
organisation. In 1818 M. Cuvier made a jour- 
ney to England with his family and his secre- 
tary, the excellent M. Lauriilard, and where he 
remained about six weeks, visiting every thing 
worthy of notice in London. His' remark to 
his Majesty George IV. concerning our na^ 
tural history was» that if the private collections 
could be amassed into one, they would form a 
great national museum, wliich would surpass 
every other. At this period the election for 
Westminster was going forward, and he fre* 
quently dwelt on the amusement he had re- 
ceived from being on the hustings every day. 
These orgies of liberty were then unknown in 
France, and it was a curious spectacle for a man 
who reflected so deeply on every thing which 
passed before him, to see and hear our orators 
crying out at the tops of their voices to the 
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mob, who pelted them with mud, cabbages, eggs, 
&C ; and Sir Murray Maxwell, in his flplendid 
uniform, and decorated with orders, flattering 
the crowd, who reviled him, and sent at his 
head all the varieties of the vegetable kingdom. 
Nothing ever effaced this impression from M. 
Cuvier's memory, who irequently described the 
scene with great animation. 

M. Cuvier had two objects in visiting Eng- 
land, one of which was, to observe, on the spot, 
the influence of our constitutional government, 
which was only known to him in theory. He 
conversed with several of our political cha- 
racters, he saw every tljing which marked the 
application of our system upon mankind, and 
took back with him to France clear and precise 
ideas, by which he well knew how to profit in 
his future labours. It was frequently a matter 
of great astonishment to my countrymen to find 
him so well acquainted with our institutions, 
even to the details of their expenses, the period 
of their formation, and the changes they had 
undergone. The other, and the great object of 
M. Cuviei-'s excursion, was of a scientific nature; 
and it is with pleasure I add, that he always 
spoke of* his reception here with gratitude. The 
facilities afforded him both by our savants and 
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our statesmen, the confidential communications 

he received, and the manner in which all was 
laid open to him, were frequently a source of 
happy recollection, which was as often expressed. 
Some days of the period of Ms sojourn in Eng- 
land were passed at Oxford, whither he was 
accompanied by his valued fiiend. Dr. Leach of 
the British Museum, who was his incessant cha- 
peron in this country ; he returned from thence 
perfecdy enchanted with the city and its great 
objects of interest, and with the distinction 
which attended his reception there. His wife 
and daughters met him at Windsor, and, after 
passing the day in visiting the castle, park, &c., 
they proceeded, late in. the evening, to the 
house of Sir William Herschel, who received 
them with the utmost kindness, and showed 
them his great telescope, though the night was 
tod dark to profit much by this famous instru-* 
meut Another visit paid by M. Cuvier was 
often alluded to by him with pleasure ; it was 
to Joseph Banks's house at Spring Grove : 
he had often been to see him in Soho Square, 
but the entertainment given to the whole party 
at Spring Grove resembled a fdte champ£tre. 
The only thing to which M. Cuvier could not 
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reconcile himself in England was, the formality 
and length of our great dinners^ the long sit- 
tings after which were always mentioned by 
him with an expression of ennui, even in his 
countenance. At one of these sittings, at Sir 
£verard Home's, the conversation turned upon 
some political question. In the course of the dis- 
cussion M. Cuvier said, — ** But it would be very 
easy to clear up this point, if Sir Everard would 
send to his library for the first volume of Black- 
stone's Commentaries." Upon this Sir Everard^ 
with great emphasis, exclaimed, ** Know, Mon- 
sieur, that I have not such a book in my library, 
which, thank God, only contains works of sci* 
ence.*' To this M. Cuvier quietly replied, 
"The one does not prevent the other;" but 
never could recollect this, to him extraordinary 
boast, without a mixture of amusement and 
astonishment. While in England, M. Cuvier 
was appointed to the Acad^mie Fran9aise, 
chiefly in consequence of the brilliant 61oges 
he had read in the Academy of Sciences on its 
deceased members. His discourse upon his re- 
ception is a beautiful instance of his classical 
style of writing. Towards the end of 1818 he 
was odered the Ministry of the Interior, but the 
political conditions attached to it being such as 
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he could not conscientiously accept, he declined 

the honour. 

In 1819 M. Cuvier was appointed President 
of the Comit^ de l*Int6rieur, helonging to the 
Council ol' State, an office which he held under 
all changes of ministry j because, notwithstand* 
ing its importance, it is beyond the reach of po- 
litical intrigue, and only demands order, uore. 
tnitting activity, strict impartiality, and an exact 
knowledge of the laws and principles of* admi- 
nistration. In this same year, Louis XVIII., 
as a mark of personal esteem, created him a 
Baron*, and repeatedly summoned him to assist 
in the cabinet councils. 

Twice had M. Cuvier held the office of Grand 
Master of the University, when the place could 
not conveniently be filled up, but he never re« 
ceived the emoluments of it ; and, in 18^, when 
a Catholic bishop was raised to this dignity, he 
accepted the Grand Mastership of the Faculties 
of Protestant Theology ; on assuming which, he 
made conditions, that he should not receive any 

* A week after M. Cuvier received this title he went to 
tlie theatre, and in the course of the evening one of the 
actors exclaimed, in his part, " and for all these services, the 
King has only created him a Baron." The audience gaily 
applied the sentence to M. Cuvier, who was as much 
amused as any of them at the coiiicidence. 
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pecuniary reward. This appointment associated 
him with the ministry, and gave him the super, 
intendence^ not only of the reUgioiu, but the civil 
and political rights of his own creed, and ceased 
only with his lii'e, although the Grand Masters 
were afterwards laymen. 

In 1824, M. Ciivier officiated, as one of the 
Presidents at' the Coundi of State^ at the coro- 
nation of Charles X« ; and, in 1896^ received from 
that monarch the decoration of Grand Officer 
de la L6gion d*Honneur. On the Saturday he 
knew nothing of this compliment, and on Sunday 
it arrived, without, however, disturbing liim from 
the delighted survey he was taking, with his 
daughter-in-law, of some alterations just made 
in his house. At this time also, his former sove- 
reign, the King of W iirtemhurg, appdnted him 
Commander of his Order of the Crown. 
' In 1827, to M. Cuvier's Protestant Grand 
Mastership was added the management of all 
the affiurs belonging to the different religions in 
France, except the Catholic, in the Cabinet of 
the Interior, for which increase of Us duties he 
also refused to accept any emolument. But this 
year was marked with the heaviest calamity the 
Baron Cuvier had yet sustained, the loss of 
his only remaining child i a pious, talented, 
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beautifid young woman of twenty- two, on the 
eve of marriage, and whoee bridal chaplet 
mingled with the funeral wreath on her bier. 
Lovely in every action, lovely in person and 
manner, and rich in her attainments, no question 
ever arose as to who did or did not admire 
Clementine Cuvier; she unconsciously com- 
manded universal homage, and secured its conti- 
nuance by her lowliness of heart and her un- 
failing charity. The daughter was worthy of 
the £ither : it may be imagined, then, how that 
father loved her, and how heavy was the visit- 
ation. But M. Cuvier, with that high sense of 
duty which had always distinguished him, felt 
that he lived for others, and that lie had no right 
to sink under the heavy load of grief imposed on 
him. With the energy that might be expected 
from such a character, he sought relief in his 
duties; and although many a new furrow ap- 
peared on his cheek ; although his beautifid hair 
rapidly changed to silvery whiteness ; though 
the attentive observer might catch the suppressed 
sigh, and the melancholy expression of the up. 
lifted eye, no one of iiis important offices re» 
mained neglected ; his scientific devotion even 
increased ; his numerous prot^g^s received the 
same fostering care, and he welcomed strangers 
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to his house with liis wonted urbanity. It has 
been related by an eye-witness, that» at the first 
sitting of tbe Comit6 de rint6rieur at which 
M. Cuvier presided after this event, and from 
which he had absented liimself two months, he 
resumed the chair with a firm and placid expres- 
sion of countenance ; he listened attentively to 
all the discussions of those present; but when it 
became his turn to speak, and sum up all that 
had passed, his firmness abandoned liim, and his 
first words were interrupted by tears ; the great 
legislator gave way to the bereaved father ; he 
bowed his head, covered his face with his hands, 
and was heard to sob bitterly. A respectful and 
profound silence reigned through the whole as- 
sembly ; all present had known Clementine, and 
therefore all could understand and excuse this 
deep emotion. At length M. Cuvier raised his 
head, and uttered these tew simple words:-— 

Pardon me, gentlemen $ I was a father, and I 
have lost all;** then, with a violent effort, he 
resumed the business of the day with his usual 
perspicuity, and pronounced judgment with his 
ordinary calmness and justice. 

In the following year (18^8) appeared the 
first of a series of twenty volumes on Ichthyology, 
a magnificent work, accompanied by the most 
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exquisite plates. In 1829, a second edition of 
tlie liegne Animal was published ; and it is 
scarcely possible to imagine any thing finer than 
the force of that mind, which could thus seek 
for solace under the deepest affliction. These 
works were in progress long before the death of 
Mademoiselle Cuvier, and, we may safely suppose, 
were not much retarded by that grievous eyent. 
What was the state of the iather^s mind during 
the time of her ilhiess, may be gathered from 
a letter, published in the second part of tliis 
volume. 

The year 1830 saw the Baron Cuvier again 
in the lecturing chair at the Collie de France, 
where he opened a course on the History and 
Progress of Science in all Ages, and wliich was 
continued till the close of his earthly labours. 
In the same year he paid a second visit to 
England, and happened to be in London when 
the last revolution in France took place. He 
had long contemplated this visit, being desirous 
of personally inspecting some of the scientific 
treasures of this country^ but a long delay 
(even after his cong6 was obtained) took place, 
owing to the death of the learned Baron Four- 
rier, the other secretary to the Acad^ie des 
Sciences, whose duties fell on M. Cuvier till a 
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successor could be appointed. On the public- 
ation of the famous ordonuances of Charles X* 
and his ministers^ an universal silence in public 
was observed, as if the first person who ventured 
to talk about them, was to set fire to a train of 
gunpowder. Even M. Cuvier, though so dear- 
sighted on other occasions, was completely taken 
by surprise in this instance, and partook of the 
general opinion, that this stroke of policy on 
the part of the state would lead to a lengtliened 
iresistance of taxes* and to partial disturbances^ 
but not to any violent crisis ; " and deceived, as 
so many others were, by the profound tranquil- 
lity which reigned in every part of the capital, 
he started for England on the appointed day. 
Five hours after his carriage had passed the bar- 
rier the firing conunenced in Paris, and he and 
his daughter-in-law quietly pursued their route 
by easy stages. They were overtaken on the 
road near Boulogne by the flying English, who 
gave them vague reports, and they pressed on to 
meet their letters at Calais. There, after two 
days of the deepest anxiety, during which time 
tliey formed twenty projects for immediate re- 
turn, and were as often retained by the certainty 
of not being able to re-enter Paris, or even pro- 
ceed on the road back, with passports dated in 
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the month of May, and leave of absence signed 

by the hand of Charles X., they at once received 
the details of the Revolution, and of the restor- 
ation to peace. The power of asking leave of 
absence, under such an accumulation of duties 
as M« Cuvier'iSy was so rare, his time was so pre- 
cious to himself, and the assurances of perfect 
tranquillity in Paris, combined with the safety of 
those whom they loved, were so decided, that 
he and Mademoiselle Duvaucel determined on 
proceeding to England. Instead, however, of 
making a stay of six weeks, as they had at first 
intended, they returned in a fortnight ; and to 
the happiness of those around him, M. Cuvier 
found himself, even under the government of 
the citizen king, in possession of all his honours, 
his dignities, and his important functions. 

In 18dd Baron Cuvier was made, by order of 
Louis-Philippe, a peer of France, and the ap- 
pointment of President to the entire Council of 
State only waited for the royal signature, when, 
on the ISth of May, of the same date, the noble 
b^ng closed Us. earthly career. 
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PART II. 

That portion of my work which now lies before 

me has a grandeur and extent ol" subject which 
none but the life of M. Cuvier coukl poewnl^' 
and though I have confined mysetf to a mei^ 
description of his scientiiic labours^ it will, iis 
size^ exceed all the others. But thus to ibttow 
him through this part of his vast career, tiws'tai 
show him in the light of a savauty is no easy 
task) for, though a simple catakigue e€ his pub/ 
lications might have astonished by its length, it 
would have been very inadequate to my pur<^ 
pose. I have therefore attempted to carry mji 
readers through each undertaking, by giving the 
outline of every plan,, its purport* and its mode 
of execution ; citing M. Cuvier's- own sentk 
ments and reflections in order to confirm that 
which is set ibrth, and occasionally giving , even 
his own words, as examples of that 'Style which 
was part of himself. 1 have also deemed it ad* 
visable to point out, in as brief a maxmer sM fom 
sible, the state of natural history at the time- he 
appeared, that a better estimate loay be formed 
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of tile ioDiportMit levdutioiiB which he either 
completed, or for which he laid the fbandetioii. 

Notwithstanding the great endeavours made 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth centiirj 
towards the progress of natural history, as a 
science^ there yet remained, when M. Cuvier 
lirrt entered the learned world, as much to 
be done as had been effected since the revival 
of letters. The perfect form in which plants 
can be preserved with comparatively little 
trouble, the small expense at whicii they can be 
procured, and the narrow compass in which cc^ 
lections can be contained, gave th^ greftt ad- 
vantages over other branches of natural history. 
Acoordinglyy we find that Botany had most 
profited by the exertions of several illustrious 
naturalists ; it had even assumed tliat grouping, 
according to general organisation and structureb 
which is called the natural system ; but Zoology, 
from the greater diificulties wliich the study of • 
it presents, was, comparatively speaking, in a 
much less advanced state. On looking back to 
the history of tliis science from tiie beginning, 
we shall see three great names, the possessors of 
which caused the most important revolutions, 
who gave fresh impulse towards its perfection, 
and who have been the oracles of the civilised 

£ 
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world. To be able to mark the differences of 
am being from another is ihe foimdation of thk 
•eience) the great number of these beings ne* 
ceiftitates classification, in order to assist ilve 
metnoiy* and fiicilikate a perfect compidienaioa 
of their nature and properties, and the part diey 
perix>nn in creation. To Aristotle beloqgs the 
honour of the first epoch, by having invented 
the true method, that alone which can be per- 
manent, as it is founded upon organisaXion, and 
m the result of personal observation. The 
writei*s after hira, till the northern barbaiians 
for a time buried all letters in obsmiity, couf 
tented themselves ^vith cQjpying what he had 
done from one work into another, and by no 
means followed his example of seeii^ and jiidg** 
ing for themselves. During the middle ages, 
BOW and then an enJ^htened monk, ibr a mch 
ment, threw a glinuBeaiing' light over some 
* branch of animated nature, and the first revival 
of learning presets us with many able effects in 
this depaittoent of sctenee. At length linnsma 
appeared, and formed the second era* He as- 
sembled all known Isvkig beings togetbei; and 
dUssed Aem according to the mass whidi he 
thus brought before him, selecting one or two 
individual characters as the foundation of his 
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clear and simple system, and by this, and by hit 
injgeiiious binary tiomenclaliirey not onfy aocom^ 
plished ttie gmt dbgeet cf natural hi«lory,>wliich 
is to make us acquainted with the beings them^ 
»Aves, but by thuji ccdlectii^' them togethety 
greatly contributed to our knowledge ^of 4hell> 
affinities. It was easy to be seen, how^ver^ ^Sha^ 
ki 'iinyportkm as our knowled^ of^ iifltum>'iiiKi 

creased, this artificial classification would sclitMi^ 
so many grcMifis that were intended tOrremaiai 
iiiiited ttnHMigf themsdv^s^ iliit it iroidcU be 
found insafflcient for the enlarged scale whicb 
the discoveries of every year jMesented to us; 
tPb^ ^siethi^ Natord^thencf'LiamniBltbMiiBEr 

a mere sketch of' what was tt> be done af'tei'U 
iR^ds i^deii morid' v^mat^ tuuMumiiBts toHohedi 
iHCb' a 'timid' haftd ufKHi<tfhe natMd grouping ai 
tlie highest bmnches . of the science, and it urea 
mp«rved>te a* it^ht^f tgeaim i£ our ^own stimelbsi 
^>|>eR th^' path' to iosy^and'to smootli ikeriMM4 
culties of that path, by precisdy.-^^^inining^ 
tiiet'limlfcs>*iif ' tW gronb: diviiioafl»i>.br)rt.fiE|»<^ 
dhetfiBiiig the lesser groups, by placing them p)l* 
aooording ;tp' ithe inVaiiabk characters. theii^ 
inieshflliatnMtorc^iandi fa^iliddkig dmhi irf^thfo 
aocumula tions^ of svnonymes and: : Q^bfinrditieft 
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Sliuch ignorance, want of method* or fertility, of 
iPiagwwtion had heaped upon thenu- 

Gifted with natural powers beyond llie. cbtth 
fBOti. lot of mortality, guiiled in earliest youth 
liir^a^seiuuble and lightly judging psraitk and 
prepared by an excellent German education^ 
^k Cttvier was atiU fiirther aided by a circum^ 
stance which, at first sight* • seemed to. bi& Aif 
obstacle to his progress. Ahiiost excluded from 
t^e>BPCiely i«f ffifist«rate Ba;tai^t9» and dep«iyedi 
by thef distijaclied atate of Fmioe». of access-^ 
"ftratnrate book$, was driven to nature i^rsdA 
1^4'^: abe^ in ber oumt nttnulff tjfefa^dm^ 
carries into ex^ecutioii^ thai beautifid ofd^ and 
perfectiqii. . which distinguishes bfp* Jj^rger pjrch 

4^G9t^nB^,, so»- to t9li9nt»Mkp those of Oim^^ 

did the study of the most insigni6cant afiini^ 
open %.vast ^eld for. JTutuf^e. researqh and jnve^r 
^a^. ^ {(lia mind ivas :pfif:;ti}iarly ,<;a}cii44|BdH(;p 
embrace the great whole which a mass of detail^ 
Q^f,}.>t ^.9aoa^ lme;he knew, that by an 
ia^ipu^te- and ttcGurate tk^ovTiedgo^iCKf ', these 
^ils alone could he realise the comprehensive 

Pf^t -mind. ^He. w«»«r<»f - cp^^ /ttwtri every 

branch of sdeiice ^yas to^t^e! rendered importanlf 



bigbei; wakie oaminiitiast at the game time he wai 
never once seen to lose himsdf in thediftoKaeiot 

and minor considerations attached to these mi- 
ilutuBs. EviBiy vesearch» no matter hdw hiimblt^ 
how inaigiqfiGant k might appear to llie'>eyes of 
others, was by him converted to the Aiitheranc^ 
of >hi&'gieat objectsy the disdoirofy mnd^jvat a^ 
preciation of the truth. ••••'l/r 

l^e anatomicaL labours of M. Cuvier tendi^d 
tb • dJt!fli0Mm the phys^^ ftlncsti^s' Ujt>'^iM^ 
animal, of each part of each animal, and to as- 
sigir to 'the animal itself its place in the series of 
k«ing8 ; to pioi^/ that tts ^b^of tMe pfirt^<^ 

an organised being lias a function to perform, so 
ikM tBteh bdng play its'pa^ fat hdtmf^ ^adliig 
on all that surrounds it, and contribofing tb 
fbntt that whole in our planet, which excites the 
^t^r SEhd'kdfiynition of hll enquirers';' a whbM 
Which, perhaps, takes it^ Statiort' tn^he parts'iJf 
a'-^ll wider expanse, into which we cannot pe- 
tietraie. - Ali - is linked^ together,*' ^vald tt^^ 

* 

Ohvier, speaking of creation, <* all is dependent, 
ttRiexisteftk^e is chained t(d> otiier existence nxiA 
thitti >ehi£n^hid4 ^ne«»tsi 'them, anhr : HrUm 
we can only see ^ome comparatively insignificant 
ptMM^ ^is^ isifinite iu'ej^n^ spke^e,' atid ttih^.^ 
Hd 'belk^i'llhit- m mngs Ai^mmyk^llPii^k 
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fattAe ' -'for aonie express puposp; he bdimd 
ihsir>idb wfts due to one Supreme Intelligence^ 

which had provided organs tor I'ulfilling the 
ends f0r . which all things were created. Hie 
method resembled that of Aristotle, Bacon, aiiid 
NewtoUy for it was that of observation and exi 
perieifce; andi like them* he felt that no general 
fbtnYitil^ cbokl' be founded; no general principle 
ooui«l be established, without a vast assemblage 
df J^ts. --He not oidy liB^eotVfd^a^ 
wei^' tiot thus founded, from a conviction that 
tjiey Je^ the mind astray from real ob^¥Ation» 
\tat he' earefuUy abstained' ffom edcnaraging 
any system which resulted from the discovery 
of only a small number of facts;, believang that 
systems so based led their followers. eoldLy< to 
study those facts which were favourable to their 
dwn i>eculiar views. • . 
. "Tlv09e wete the broad priiicipIeB .whieb M# 
Cuvier applied to every branch of human know- 
liidge^ ibPy like tike Qseek philosopibec^ he was 
fiet-igtiorani of ahy thing, not eiwn" excepting 
the mathematical sciences, of which lie under- 
sldbd the- foundatian : jand > nmcbiimys las- if « iie 
htid'^dged^ them jtn thb chacacter. 6f af-profest 
8or. That same intelligencev also, which com^ 
(niiheiiUed' the itftimfciiaBd '»aigaoiBatioii> >e£iithe 
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beings of the present and former world, had 
penetrated into the oigaoisation of poUticiil 
bodiefli^ and perftctly appreciated their spvingi 
of action, their strength, and their weaknesses. 
Thus g^d, thus instnictedy M. Ciivier ua« 
ocMucioody became a centfal point, round wiiich 
the scientific and learned of every class sooner 
or later yaliied. He was the kind and equitaiil^ 
oracle of savans of all countries i itxr, wholly dl* 
vested of national prejudices^ and deUghting to 
dweU on that which waa noble in all aoankindi 
he was never, fer an instant, obscured by party 
qpirit, and was wholly unconscious of that su* 
pereilioijis feeling of tuperionty, whidi is so 
hurtful to the progress oi its possessor, and also 
to the progress o^' others. 

The earliest of M. Cuviet'ift scittttiio kbours 
were directed towards Entomology, and in them 
we behold the dawning efiSuts of his genius, 
fbe foundation of that minute and detailed ob^ 
Bervation which so particularly distinguished ail 
his researches, and of which I am about to. giv9 
rather a lengthened description, in oid«r to 
show that he commenced the task before him 
in a way that neoessaiily led to the perfection 
he afterwards attained. He has been heard 
to observe^ that the wonderful things he. me| 
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genius to elevated thoughts ; and such was his 
Q|ytiiio& oJt Eniomology ia latior iife, thad.h^ jas- 
snML W I had not atucfied iii0eQ^ 
ohoiee when I was at college, I should have 
donQiSOiiater, ijrom a conviotioa of iU maemJiy*.] 
ikoiiqeiidotfrfb .-related of him by.M* Aud^iun^f 
in his Discourse^ read at the Entomological So? 
«aetyJ db fiariaii.'wliicib .ptovea atiii furtl^^r; ti^ 
^AneTilw is^t iupon 'sueh puniuits. A young 
qtAdeut of medicine caoie to him one da,y, and 
vimtHtedito^ teli hiaiy thati he had ^diaepviar^it 
ioilething new and j%markakle in dtssectiog.^ 
human subject, f* Are you an Entomologist?" 
asfaed Mi Cwieu^^ No^'\ r^Ued'ljt^ stui^i^ 
«^f*'Well, then," returned M. Cuvier, "fgo an4 
a&atQmise an insect, L Qar6..not Wilvicb9..it^^ 
kvgssi you em ^nd,.jth^n..r^0Qii9l<iter: {roMr oli^ 
lervatiou, and it' it appear to be correct, I wiJl 

■iibfiHl^ 'cbeecfully iio> th^.^proof;. and>aO0fli 

after, iiaving acquiied more skijl and more 
judgment, :wenik.ii^gai^ \9,MMGUymi .to tbiuik 



, • Professor of Entomology at tlie Jardin des" Plantes, 
having succeeded to tl^e chair rt^qently vacated by tlie death 
of M. Latreille. 



Confess his error. "You see," said M. Cuvier/ 
smilingy ** that my touchstone was a good one.'' • i 
""lo another part of thiv irork I shali haife 
occasion to speak of the Entomological draw- 
ings of M. Cuvier, but this is the place to show 
to what extent he carried these jeuthfuL re*, 
searches. Several fragments and memoirs, from 
his pen» • exist on this subject $ and' among them 
kf a paper, written in Lathi, at the age of twctt* 
ty-one, while in the chateau de Fiquainville, 
Adsk^ribing several Caiabi% and acoompaiiied>hy: 
llkistmtiiHis,* which were executed with tlie <iit» 
most delicacy and fidelity. Several magnified 
dettiilB wtere added to the text, which wene 
pri(Mr'tb tmlriy afierwards given as new by pro- 
fessed Entomologists. In the same paper were 
deHnedtkms ef other Cdeoptera» and also* of 
several Hemiptera, and various insects, aeconi« 
panied by descriptions. In 1791 M. Cuvier 
do»e^idlided' on the same subject with MMi 
Fabricius and Pfaff; and wrote various papers 
concerning Pediculi and other parasitical in- 
sects; Some drawingBy probacy made* about 
this period, were afterwards given by M. Cuvier 

♦ A tribe of insects which takes its place in the great 
order, most commoDly known under the name of Beetles. ' 
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to M. Lamarck, consisting of the most beau-i 
titful lepresentatioiis of Crustacea, fonning twen^ 
ty-tfaie^ separate pages, and cantaining, among 
native marine Crustacea, several exotic species; 

On ocmtiiig to Paris, one of the first works 
eofniHUiiicBted to his friends by M. Ouvier wa» 
a memoir, on the formation and use of a method 
kr piiimiiiig ike study of natural history, and 
which' he 8|ppKed most happily to insects. This 
memoir was followed by several more especial 
labour among which may be remarked, the de^^ 
rferiptton of a wpeaes of wasp ( Vespa fddulans), 
originally from Cayenne. In this paper he cor^ 
fccted mmor made by Reaumur, who described 
and figured the Chalcis, a parasitical insect, 
living in wasps nests, as the female of the Pespa 
mdtskins. Soon after- the appearance of the 
above, a very interesting memoir was published 
OQ the Cloportes ( Oniscust Lin.) in which some 
parte of the naaa&iB of Crustacea; wefedcaeribed 
for the first time. This was soon followed by 
several others; one of the most remarkable of 
wUch was a critical dissertation on the species 
of crabs known to the ancients, and on the 
names then given to them. In the month of S^- 
teodber, I797, M. Curler read, beibre the Instil 
tute, a very curious dissertation on the manner 
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ia I which insecits are xiouFished. Having esUM 
yisbed that tha dorsal vessel is Bota true heail^ 
fndiiiatiticbeBdQot fiiniishttny BBtttns-of mtmi 
lation, it was necessary to account for the way 
ioi which the nourisliing fluid is carried to.ali^the 
ergans. . M.Chivier proved that thlffjnm jnateft 
through the cells of the intestinal canal, that it 
^praadatover the iiiterior at' the body» aad^ eon 
ending all parts, is aecreted by fldsnple'iiiibibk 
tioDv In this memoir he also stated, that the 
•edreliDg organs 4if inteolsi aie ^oi^ solid gkaifau 
as'in lall thoaa aiimals wMch p oM top ii heait aad 
blood vessels^ but that they are composed o£ 
ipsbgy^iilgiMip ^^ bade upon thua^ 

sdfvefl^ ifttiiiiiikely united by tracheae^ and which- 
be always unrolled when time and patience 
aifa caUediin:toj«i4 the task. All lliese obienv 
iMiMlris wtm attended irith a .-mniH which Is: 
always gratifying in natural history; they> 
dilifelifliifd iaiecte'jn a vdigr aatmi and flhstinot; 
class, and, like other well directed labours, and 
well iibundedreinairk^ these diacaveries induced 
otibkera to..niake itheiaame'ceterdies, and a new 
field was open to the Entomologist. If M. Cu«> 
vipI^ wasial' any time doubtiuU he did not hesitatei 
8^34ng j8ti:))he; cotnetedtMiiKelf when b&'lMdr 
been . .mistaken ^ mdt.ewm at this period, when' 
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be had all his fame to make, so i'ai from bein^ 
annDjediat the endeavours of others, he iraasthq 
fffrt^ encourage them, to give them- bis honciuiM 
aUe sufirage, and to receive as friends those.ivho 
milkiBied into his provinces in ondev to:Mttleii 
4i#idxlful.|Mant of science. 
V iUhfi mode of circulation in the Annehdes W4ia; 
lotifasttariteteraiined than that of insecliBi^ bittib 
M( G!uvi8rf'a1tt>-> turned his attcotioii tcmards 
th^m^ i It iiVjiaSiin pursuii^ enquiry that he 
told^nMoattstB^ iJuuK the red colour cjf.tfaaitkiuidi 
contuAied in leeches does not in the least pro-* 
ceed ifrom the blood which the animal. /ha&aaiJ 
bibed^ubtiti tiidti tfcjis their own; l^lobfi ^whidi: 
circulates in four principal vessels. This im- 
portant observation, separatedtleecbes^iiin/tl.ani^ 
nab^onalogdnsiito :tbera, .ircnLtkiMcl infiinrUite 
bkkod ; and caused Lamarck to give tho^ ciass^ 
to/tHrhicii the^ ibel^mg /ths> distimct j$maaoia& 
Adttielides. : In rMr^Oiitiev^s gre«t'iftQrk\dn Cbm^i 
iterative Aoatooiy, , all the peculiarities belong-* 
ingi toj'iniectSf /oliherx.oEdciifetbdi* a^imals^^ 
iRter^ vaftisrwards '<giiven ; and as ihd oanded ^ist 
IjAwnirji iijito la wider expanas».jhe^ ieft theif 'ex4t 
temal forms and classification to otheniiondxbfi^j 
lined himself solely to their internal structured. 
liiASks^ thmnXkoiimug thenflatijgsti.^sicieMtigadaAi 
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boure of M. Cuvier, wliich, in fact, were the 
pzidpafstioiis ^ aU that foUowed^ i think it/beit 
toifmoM^tiirihat'Mi whldi liie bMeid tiie gi^ 
urbrks of a later period, considering the TableaU 
filtoentairer and the two editions of 4hb Mga9 
Animal, as different stagies of tfi0(!flM|i^>Mrhrl4» 
and, with the Fossil Remains, and Natural History 
ib^i^iahesf asMlihe results 6£ lm'dide(mtUk^m 
ebmparatiife '«aiifeltomyi 'l^e ^ceUoctioir'ioF IH 
Cuvier's lectures on this subject is preceded brj* 
dnitiiaitcoduictory letien 'addiwiiedi'tftoMi:^!!!^ 
tm^ iBf.iPiQifleh the'miliioil seMnitsl f^^^i^tiaatnciB 
his work,! the necessitr|r of ^ such an undertakiog;) 
adiiiowlMitgelB theassiBtdficeaibrded tothim^adiV 
states : iHe car^ ^'ith i indiich" he* 'has ;revisedi i thb 
wholev previous to its ^pul^lication. r 
otQriKffint ktetftret aar. h »8ert 'g£' tpretinrilMiy kImm 
oeukrse, and bears the general name <^ Animal' 
Economy. It is, however, divided into iivei 
heads^ nnzA Oi^gaiBCL^£!tectioit8»I ^Striictufid^df > AhA 
Organs, Differences of Organs, Affinities ofi 
Organs^ and Division ofiAatnals* £iom thisi 
6tA leotuie hdibati jumke ra> S^itsxtmnts^ wbtoW 
may endbleii my readers .to form some juc^mentl 

of i life^ the learned authte estahlishea the genial 
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conclusion, ** that no body exists whicli has not 
otice fbnned part of a body sknilar to its^; 
fVom which it has been detached ; or, that aU 

bodies have shared the life of another body» be- 
fbre'they tiiemsdves exerdae'vital motion s and 
it is even by the eflfect of the vital force, to 
which they then belonged, that they have be- 
come sufficfentiy developed to support an isolatM 
life." From this conclusion may be deduced 
the axiom, that life springs from life, and^nd 
other life exists than tiiat which 'Iws' been ixms^ 
mitted from one living body to another, in 
unintemipted suecesston.** « . ; ; -^« Btiii^ 
unable to go back to the first origin ^ Hiring 
bodies, we have no resource,*^ says M. Cuvier, 
but to seek informatioii eoocemiD^ th^ lA^tt 
Tiature of the forces which animate then), iti art 
examination of their composition ; that is to say,* 

of their subsfsutce, and the comlMiitftlc^tl''ctf^di^* 

ments which composes this siibstftti^ <!»r tissue. 
For although this tissue, and this combination, 
are ito some meatwe the iiSMlts^ oi^ tkeia^ti!dil> 

of the vital principles which gave them being, 
and continue to preserve them, it ia evid^t>.that; 
fli€»e principles can 6nly> hai^e 'hi^'tlieih^>tf»eiv 

source and their foundation. Thus, if the first 
aiEteMMage 'of these nieehanical ehem&eat^ 



elements of a living body has been effected by 
the vital principle of the body from which it de« 
soemb, we cannot but find in it a rimilw forq^ 
and the causes of this force, in order to exercise 
ft. similar action in favour of the body, whioh» in 
ks f uni» descenda from it But» although our 
knowledge of the composition of living bodies is 
tpoiuipeifect to deduce clearJLy from it the .ef- 
fects they present to us, we may, at any rsitef 
m^k^ use of that which we do )(now» in order to 
recognise these bodies^ «vin when jnactiv8» and 
to distinguish their remains after death ; for i|i 
no unorganised bodies do we find fibrous or ce\^ 
lu^ tis^iie^ or tiiat multiptkcity of. volAtil9 
ments which forms the characters of organisation, 
wljiether actually living* or having lived. Thusy 
while inanhpmte solids are only composed of pou 
lyhedral particles, mutually attracted by the 
£k^s they present | while they only . resolve thenu 
scilim into a limited number of dementary subr 
stances > while they are only formed by a com* 
binatien Cf( tibes^' substances, and an aggregation, 
of these particles ; wlrile they only increase by 
tfee ju^ta>position . of new particles, which enf 
vekpe tbe fbmt nuns by.tbe«i: layeta } mi wMlft 
they are only destroyed by some mechanical or 
qbeniiciU. ^^cy« .^k^i aU$fff ikeu;.^9mimr 
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ations; on the other hand, organifled bodies, 
composed of a tissue of fibres and plates^ the in* 
ttnrals of which are filled wkh fliudi» resolve 
themselves almost entirely into volatile sub- 
■tancea, spring irom bodies similar to theiiiaelves» 
fiom which they are only separated when they 
can act by their own strength, assimilate tliem- 
selves incessantly with foreign substance^ and» 
introducing these substances between their par- 
ticles, increase by internal force, and at length 
pierish by this internal fbrc^ by the eftcts 
even of their vital principle. To originate in 
generation, to increase by nutrition, and to end 
by death, are the general and conuncm charac 
ters of all organised bodies ; but if several of 
these bodies only exercise these and their neces* 
sary functions, and have only the organs requi* 
site for this comparatively limited part in cre- 
ation, there are many othcfs which exercise 
peculiar functions, which not only require organs 
particularly adapted to them, but induce a mo- 
dification in the general functions. Of all these 
peculiar functions, feeling and moving at will 
are the most remarkable, and most influence the 
other functions. Independent of the chain 
which links these two faculties, and the double 
set of orgaos which they requir^ they yet carry 
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them several modifications into tlie funo 
tkm commm to til orgiEunsed beings^ iand then 
mdifiGatiofM more particularly belong to and 
constitute the nature of animals.^' 

As one example, among many otbeivwhidi 
the limits of this volume will not allow me to 
inserty I shall cite M. Cuvier's general descvip^ 
tion of digestion. Vegetd[>le89 trfnch me elt> 
tached to the ground, absorb the nutritive parti 
of the iluids which they imbibe by means of 
their roots. These roots, divided to infeirty, 
penetrate into the smallest spaces, and, as it 
iv^re, seek' at a distance for nourn^uaent to the 
plftfrt to which they belong: their action is tran*- 
quil and continuous, and is only interrupted by 
a drying-up of the juices in the soil which are 
necessary to them. Animals, on the contrary, 
not being fixed, and constantly changing places 
must carry wHh them the provision juid* 
essential for their nutrition ; therefore they have 
nec^ved A cavity ki which their aiimentaty softly 
stances are 'placed; into the ceHsof which* opeh 
the pores, or absorbing vessels, and which, accords 
Ing tb the fbrdble exiMression of Boerhaave, are 
true internal roots. The size of this cavity, and 
its orifices, permit several animals to introduce 
solid' Aibstances into it; these teqtiite:niechihi<i> 
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ism to divide them — liquids to dissolve them^ 
and nutrition no longer commences by the im^ 
mediate absorption of substances as they are 
supplied by the ground and tlie atmosphere it 
must be preceded by a multitude of preparatory 
operations^ the whole of which constitute dige&. 

Hour 

From the seoond division of this first lecture* 

which treats ot* the organs of whicli animals 
aie composed, I shall select the passage con* 
ceming the senses^ as most interesting to the 
general reader. After exposing tlie nervous 
system in its different bearings; after notidi^ 
the cellular tissue* the medullary substance* the 
muscles, the bones, the joints, the clieuiical ana. 
lysis of various parts of the body» &c.» M* Cu* 
vier proceeds:—" We perceive the action of ex- 
ternal bodies on our own, in proportion m the 
nerve whidi is affected by them communicates 
with the spinal chord, or common bundle of 
nerves, and this with the brain ; a ligature^ or a 
rupture* by intercepting the phydcal oommuni* 
calion, destroys the feeling. The only sen^e 
which belongs to all animalsi and which ex^* 
cises its influence over nearly the whole of the 
surface of the body of each, is the touch. It 
resides in the extremities of the nerves which 
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are distributed through the skin, and makes 
known to us the resistance of bodies and their 
temperature. The other senses seem to be but 
more elevated modifications of the touch, and 
are susceptible of more delicate impressioiiBj 
Every one knows that they are the sight, 
which resides in the eye} the hearings which 
resides in the ear; the smell, whkh resldctf in 
the membranes inside the nose j and the taste, 
the seat of which is in the teguments of the 
tongue. These are all situated at the same ez<» 
tremity of the body which contains the brain, 
and which we call the head, or chief. Light, 
vibrations of the air, volatile emanations floating 
in the atmosphere, and sahne particles soluble 
in water, or the sriiva, are the substances which 
act on these four senses, and the organs which 
transmit their action to the nerves are especially 
adapted to each. The eye presents transparent 
lenses to tlie light, whicli break its rays j the 
ear oArs membranes and fluids to the air, which 
receive its agitations ; the nose draws up the air 
y/rbidi goes to the lungs, and in its passage 
attracts the odorous vapoun contained in it; 
and, lastly, the tongue is furnished with spongy 
papills^ which imbibe the savouiy liquids ot- 
fmd to it It is by tliese means that we are 
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conscious of the things and circumstauces which 
pilss around us, and of the vast number of those 
which pass within us ; and, independent of the 
ioternal pains which warn us of some disorder 
in our organisation, and the sufferings occasioned 
by hunger, thirst, and fatigue, it is by means 
of these senses that we feel the emotions of pity, 
tiie agonies of fear, &c. These latter sensations 
are rather the effect of a reaction on the nervous 
system than immediate impressions ; and as the 
sight of some imrninent danger makes us fly 
without the will having had time to act, it is 
also involuntarily that we feel transport at the 
sight of a beloved object, or shed tears at the 
sight of virtue in distiess. Tliese effects of the 
aervous system arise from the numerous com* 
munications of particular nerves, called sympa-* 
thetic, existing between divers ramifications of 
the general trunk ; and by means of which im* 
pressions are more rapidly transmitted tlian hy 
means of the brain. These knots of nerves, 
which, when enlarged, bear the name of gang- 
lions, are a s})ecies of secondary brains, and are 
always of greater size, and in a greater number, 
as the proportion of the principal brain is less 
considerable.'* 

• • >Wben, in the third division, M. Cuvier treatB 
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of the diierences of the organs of animals, he 
observes, that the circulation of the blood fbr- 
nishes the most hnportant variations. " Fii-st, 
there are ammals which have no bloo4i sudir aB 
insects and zoophytes ; and, secondly, those 
wliich have it, possess it in a double or simple 
mode. That is called double circulation when 
no part of the venous blood can re-enter the 
arterial trunk until it has made a certain circuit 
in the organ of respiratiociy which must be 
formed by the expansion of two vessels, the one 
arterial and the other venous^ nearly, of equal 
size, but shorter than the two principal vessels 
of the body. Such is the circulation of man> 
mammalia, birds, fishes^ and many moQuBcdU 
In snnple drculation, a great part of the venoM 
blood re-enters the arteries witliout passing 
through the lungs, because this organ receives 
but one expansion from one branch of the ar- 
terial trunk. Such is the circulation of reptiles^ 
There are yet odier diflbrences In the existence 
and position of hearts, or muscular organs des- 
tined to impel the blood. In simple mca* 
\atkm there is never more than one ; but vfbm 
the circulation is double, one part is sometimes 
seated at the base of the principal artery^-aiid 
the other at that of the pulmonaiy artery ; and 
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sometimes there is only one of these two parts. 
In the first case, the two hearts, or, rather, the 
two ventricles, may be united in one single mass, 
as in man, mammalia, and birds ^ or they may 
be separated, as in the cuttle-fish. When there 
is only one ventricle, it is either placed at 
the base of the artery of the body, as in snails 
and other mollnsca, or at the base of the pul- 
monary artery, as in fishes. 

** The organs of respiration are equally fertile 
in remarkable dififerences. When the element 
wliich is to act on the blood is the atmospheric 
air. It penetrates eyen into the interior of the 
respiratory organ; but, when it is water, it 
simply glides over a surface, more or less mul- 
tiplied. These suiftces, or leaflets, are called 
branchiae, and are found in fishes, and many of 
the mollnsca. Instead of leaflets^ there are 
sometimes tofts, or fiinge& Air penetrates into 
the body by one or several orifices. In the first 
instance, which is that of all animals with hingf^ 
properly so called, the channel which receives 
the air is subdivided into a multitude of branches^ 
which terminate in as many little ceUs^ generally 
collected into two masses, which die animal has 
power of compressing or dilating. When 
there are several openings^ which we see only in 
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infects^ the vessels which receive the air are 
ramified to infinity, in order to carry it to every 
part of the body without exceptioAy and this ia 
what is called respiration by means of tracheae. 
Lastly, the zoophytes^ with the exceptim of 
echinodermesy have no apparent oigan of re« 

spiration.'* 

In the third portion of this opening lectui«^ 
the affinities of organs are described* and their 
manner of acting on each other. «* Of what 
use»'' says M. Cuvier, would senaation be «o 
us, if muscular force did not help it, even in the 
most trifling circumstances? What use could 
we make of touch, if we could not cany our 
hands towards the palpable object? and what 
should we behold if we could not turn our e|yes 
or head at pleasure? It is on tins nratoaldei* 
pendence between the functions, and on this 
reciprocal aid* that the laws are founded which 
determine the affinities of organs of atnmals f 
which affinities are as necessary to theiQi as 
mefcaphysieal or moiibeRUiiical laws are to odmf 
parts of the creation. For it is evident, that a 
suitable harmony between those organs which 
act upon each other» ia a seeesMcry oonditKiii to 
the existence of the being to which they belong ; 
and that if one of these iunctions weiernoAfied 
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in a manner incompatible with the modifications 
of olihtoi that being could not exist Modern 
eaqpeiiflients hate shown, that one of the prin- 
<:ipal uses of respiration is to reanimate muscular 
foroe^ hj restoring to the muscular fibres their 
exhausted irritability, and, in fact, among tlie 
animab which breathe the air in a direct man« 
ner/we. see those with double circulation, and 
not an atom of whose blood can return to the 
parts till ailer it has been respired. MummftTja 
and liirds not only live always in the air, and 
move in it with more force than other animals 
with red blood, but each of these classes enjoys 
the > Acuity ci moving, precisely according to 
the quantity of its respiration. Birds, for in- 
stance^ are as much impregnated with air within 
as. without; not only the cellular parts of tlieir 
lungs aie very considerable, but these oigans 
have bags, or appen^cesf, which are prolonged 
throughout the body. Thus, in a given time, 
they consume a much greater quantity of air in 
psoportioii to their size than quadrupeds; and 
donbtless it is this which gives to their fibres a 
prodigious and instantaneous force, and which 
vendm their flesh fit to act powerfully on those 
iHoleot movements which sustain them in the 
air, by the simple vibradons of their wings.** 
In the concluding part of this first lecture. 
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treating of the Division of Animals, M. Cuvier 
sums up the great characters of the animal king!* 
dom, proceeding from Mammalia to Zoophytes, 
or, in other terms» the whole range of ammai 
life» from man, to the simple pulp whichacaooel]! 
merits the name of an organised being. From 
this. I do not find it possible to cite any isolated 
passage, the whole is so. beautifully linked t04. 
gether ; but the perusal of this portion alone is 
calculated to enlarge our ideas resp&ci^ng cate^ 
ation, to give us new thoughts conceming the 
common occurrences of life, and to lead us to a 
train of jreflectionsi which mount upwards to the 
great Source of that life which is presented to 
us in so many extraordinary and elaborate 
£>rms« The rest of the work consists of a de* 
scription of these forms, external and internal j 
the minutest details concerning the use of each 
organ are also given to usf the chemical compo«- 
sition of each part is explained ; the greater or 
lesser developement of this wonderful machinecj 
and combination is set ibrth $ the total absence 
of some parts j the results of these differences, 
and the action of the whole in the vast field- ef 
nature, all are laid before us with a clearness 
and precision that are truly admirable. For# aL- 
thougb, endoiHTcd with jmagiuationi bxiilianfey cf 
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ideasy and eloqaence of language, M. Cuvieor 

has in this, as well as his other scientific labours, 
affirmed only that which he has seen and 
touched,'' and, far from wishing to persuade by 
other means than positive evidence, he presents 
his readers with nothing that can draw the mind 
from the contemplation of reality. From this 
work we may deduce certain general rulea» cer- 
tain axioms, which may apply to every part of 
animal life, in every comer of the world. Let 
us take the single instance of a person ship* 
wredced in an unknown 8ea» and cast up by the 
waves on a shore wholly strange to liim. To- 
wards the means of life are directed the efforts 
of letuming consciousness : vegetables will first 
offer themselves to his notice, as most easily 
procured} but an anatomist will know, that his 
teeth and organs of digestion were given to him 
that he might repair tlie exliaustion of his frame 
by animal substances, and that without these he 
will not be so healthy and strong as nature 
intended he should be. A single bone, acci- 
dentally lying in his path, will tell him, if this 
comparatively desert country contains anunals 
against which he must provide means of de- 
fence ; but what will be bis joy, if this single 
bone informs him, that ruminating animals exist 
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there. Milk, Aesh, beasts of burden, skins ^^r 
bedding and dothing» at once present theni^ 
selves to his view. Fiirnislied with such sources 
of comfort, he is prepared to avoid the destruc- 
tive, to ensnare the swift, and to make use of the 
docile; and weaker in bodily force, perhaps, 
than the animals by wliich he is surrounded in 
his deM^ate habitation, yet, by the aiperioiity 
of his intelligence, he becomes their sovereign. 

To say precisely what tliis great treatise dis* 
})lays, in an extent of five thick octavo vK^umes, 
each containing from five to six hundred pages j 
to give an exact list of every thing it embraces, 
would be to oflfer a dry catalogue of names, 
which would not be generally understood; but in 
order to show the manner in which it is con* 
ducted throughout, and how thoroughly it 
carries the student into every portion of an 
oiganised body, I submit the way in which the 
head is treated. The different bones which 
form the box called the skull, with their shapes, 
are first detailed ; then follow the articulation of 
the head upon the spine, and its consequent move- 
ments ; the muscles which aid these movements^ 
and give force and motion to the jaws ; tJie im* 
equal surfaces of the interior of the skull ; the 
holes of the skull } the bones of the face $ the 
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brain and its coverings; the nerves which proceed 
from it| the different parts of the eye, and its 
consequent vision ; the muscles which move the 
eye; the eyelids; the ear, and its complicated 
j^arts; the muscles and nerves belonging to it; 
the movements of the lower jaw; the teeth in all 
their stages ^ the salivaiy glands ; the bones of 
Ae tongue, its mufdes, and the tongue itsdf, 
&c. What a task thus to carry us through all 
creation 1 And yet the noble author considered 
this merely as a jfoundation for one of still 
greater magnitude, the preparations for which 
be had been carrying on during the whole of his 
active life, and the results of which preparations 
were shortly to have been given to us, had not 
death suddenly arrested bis progress'*— bad not 
the inscrutable will of the Almighty suddenly 
closed upon us tlie way which this great genius 
had opened to our progress. 
To the above work was awarded one of the 
prix decennaux," instituted by Napoleon in 
1810, an account of which may be acceptable to 
the English reader. Wishing at that time to 
divert the public attention from passing events 
(the£^anish campaign, &c*% the Emperor issued 
a decree, stating, that as he was desii'ous of re- 
warding and encouraging every species of study 
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and labour, which could contribute to the glory of 
his empire, he had resolved to bestow prizes of 
money, every ten years, on the 9th of November, 
on tlie best works in every branch of science,, art, 
and literature. The prizes were to be prodaimedi 
by the Minister of the Interior, and tlie success- 
fid candidates were also to receive a Boedai fcam 
the hands of the Emperor himself in - presence 
of the princes, the dignitaries of the state, the 
great officers ak' the University, and the whole 
body of thelnstitnte, assembled at theThmHeriea.. 
All labours having sufficient merit were to be. 
examined by a jury and judges, composed lof the 
presidents and perpetual secretaries of the four 
classes of the Institute. Each class to make a 
oatalogne raisonn^ of the works put to the soft 
frage j those deemed worthy of approaching 
the prizes, to receive honourable mention ; but' 
those of sufficient mmt, in the ophnon of the* 
judges, to obtain the prize, to be noticed with 
still greater detafl. AU the reports and dis^ 
cussions to be given to the Minister of the 
Interior^ by whom they were to be kept en* 
UnAy secret from the public No judge to 'be> 
allowed to pronounce on the merits of his own 
piX)duction& These frizes soon betuune aa uhi^ 
versal theme ( an exUbitkm of the pictures- 
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paiated for them took place in the Louvre, and 
every body was more or less interested. The 
juries sat, the judges pronounced sentence ; and 
because the Comparative Anatomy proceeded 
fixm one of the latter, though it received the 
praise due to it, the prize for this subject was 
awarded to another work. Delay took place, 
and the £niperor deemed a revision of the judgi* 
ment necessary. During this revision M. Cuvier 
was in Italy, and advantage was taken of his 
absence to change the sentence;, and recommend 
the prize to be bestowed on him. The greatest 
freedom was given to discussion, in the idea that 
all would be strictly confidential on the part of 
the government ; when, to the astonishment of 
every one, the whole of the reports given to tlie 
Minister of the Interior was published in tiie 
Moniteur. Could any thing be better calculated 
to accomplish the desires of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty? No sooner did the affidr languish, and 
people cease to talk of it, ixom the conviction 
that all was done, than he set the whole capital 
in a turmoil of bickering and dispute ; for every 
one had either his own cause, or that of his pro- 
to defend. The result proved it to be one 
of those master-strokes of policy of which Napo- 
leon was BO capable j and what washis intention 
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throughout is very evident, for the prizes weie 
never even mentioned afterwards. The reports, 
however, have been collected, and form a very 
curious quarto volume* 

From the writings on Comparative Anatomy, 
I naturally turn to that vast collection of the 
subjects themselves, formed by M, Cuvier at the 
Jardin des Plantes ; and when I repeat, that this 
collection was not only the principal source from 
which he drew the materials for the great work 
just mentioned, but was the basis for most others, 
it is scarcely necessary ibr me to enter into many 
details concerning it : to its leading features I 
shall therefore confine myself. It is contained 
m fifteen rooms of various sizes $ and in these 
fifteen rooms we may verify almost every fact 
stated by M. Cuvier, by actual inspection ; and 
we are lost in admiration, not only at the vast 
operations of nature, but at the mind which apu 
preciated them, and made them known to his 
fellow men. The collection should be viewed 
by beginning at the room up stairs, which is 
farthest from the entrance, and which communi- 
cates with M. Cuvier's house. In tins are the 
Mollusca, and at once assuming the character of 
a. person wholly ignorant of anatomy, I cannot 
do betbsr tiian describe die probable impressions 
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of this person, as he follows tlie suite of rooms. 
His astonishment will be first excited by finding, 
Omt sneh mis-shapen masses as the com moil 
oyster possess liver, heart, lungs, &c. ; he will 
wonder at the various peculiarities presented by 
the inhabitants of the shells he has been ac- 
customed to find on the sea-shore, and to con- 
sider as mere toys ; he will be surprised at tiie 
number of those insects wliich exist only on 
y?ing bodies* and all disgust will be lost, in con- 
templating the variety of then* forms. The two 
next rooms will present to liim that complicated 
nachineiy which is contained in beings o( a 
higher order, by which they reanimate their 
strength j by which, in fact, they live. A step 
further, and he will see tiie musdes fortified and 
brought into action by that very machinery 
which he has been examining. But the organs 
of the senses will have previously arrested his 
attention j for he there beholds in the eye the 
tery powers he is exercisittg, and wiiich are af- 
fording him such infinite gratification. The ear, 
which gives so much pleasure, and frequently so 
much pain ; the voice by which we impart our 

• After reading a very interesting Memoir on the oi^gani 
«f the Toioe in birdi, bctfore the laititate^ in 1798 ; a terf 
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own feelings ; the reason why the power of 
uttering those delicious tones which capti^t* 
and soothe us into hannony» those impassiooed 
sounds which cheat us into an entire forgetful- 
ness of aught but themsdves^ those acoests of 
fury which frighten us to agony, or those grave 
and calm communications of the mind, are only 
given to man; are all there, and wonder sucoeedi 
to wonder, leaving it difficult for the stranger to 
decide in which room he finds most interest* 
That part of the human frame from which we 
suffer most, the teeth, and dentition, in all its 
stages, and in all animals gifted with it, are Iai4 
open to his view, with the important characften 
they afford for classification, and the progress 
ttade from the concealment of the tooth in its 
socket at the birth of the infant, to the filling up 
of the empty sockets into one solid mass, in the 
aged person* Close to human, teeth iure tha 



Oflebrated anatomist present exclainned, that M. Cuvier had 
been wrong in stating, that physiologists had not yet agreed 
concerning the nuchanism of the human voice, which some 
compared to a wind, and others to a stringed instrument { 
for tliat this question was now decided in favour of Uie wind 
instrument. " You are deceived," involuntarily cried another 
equally learned anatomist ; " it is a stringed instrument.** 
This second observation caused a general smile, for it proved, 
iBQSt luexpectedly, the truth of M. Cuvier's aasertion^ 
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enormous and solitary grinders of the two living 
species of ele|3hants, the unchanging ivory of 
the tusks oi the walrus» the fearful weiq)ons of 
the lion and the tiger, and the sharp incisors of 
the bat. Uow surprised will the novice be, to 
find* that the head, which he has been accus- 
tomed to consider as one mass of bone, is, in 
mammalia, composed of several, par ta» and in 
fishes^ divided to infinity. Deeply will he reflect, 
when, in an adjoining room, he f ollows, in the en- 
tire skull, the gradations of the frontal bone^ 
wMdk mark the most intelligent of mankind, to 
the animal whose only instinct is that of pjocur-^ 
ing food ; and on descending the staircase, to 
And himself in the midst of human skeletons, in 
all their varieties, from the Hottentot Venus to 
the graceful bdng of an European drawing-room* 
For a moment, his feeling of admiration at the 
works of God, are interrupted by a contempt of 
that external beauty which has hitherto been so 
precious in his eyes ; but the great room, if I 
mistake not, will banish eveiy sentiment but 
those of awe and reverence $ for he will there 
find himself walking amid the remains of the 
most gigantic of the earth, and the enormous 
monsters which inhabit the depths of the ocean. 
The solid and ponderous members of the eie- 
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phant, the long neck of the giraffe, the massive 
bulk of the whale, the hand-like fins of the dx^ 
phin, the strength and vigour of the horse, the 
solemn force of the bully and the light and ele* 
gant action of the antelope, may all be traced in' 
these frame works of creation ; and as the visitor 
quits the galleries, I think I cannot be wrong in 
sopposing, that he will own his personal tnsi^ii 
flcance in the great scale, his conviction of tiie 
adaptation of nature to all the purposes fyt 
which it is intended, and wfll learn to respect' 
that being of his own species, who, by his in-* 
fluence» his personal exertion, amassed* and^ by' 
his wisdom, set before him, the marvellous 
works which he has just been contemplating. 

With so perfect a knowledge of the formation 
of living beings, it scarcely seems surprising that 
M. Cuvier should have made those deep re- 
searches among the fragments of the ^rmer in- 
habitants of the globe, by which his great name 
has been associated with every labour relative to 
the construction of the earth. For although 
the researches of De Saussure, De Luc, Pallas, 
and Werner, appeared to have brought geology 
to the highest perfection it could attain, it wa» 
M* Cuvier who gave the impulse, who made a 
Boienoe of fossil oiganic i^mains. His power&l 
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comprehension, at the first glance, measured the 
exteot of the science* appredated its import* 
8nce» and foresaw the liglit it would shed over 
the formation of oiir planet. Already, in 179^>> 
he read a Memoir, at the Institute, which codp 
tained his susfHcions, that no species of those 
fossil remains, so abundant in the nortliern parts 
1^ the world, belonged to animals now existing; 
He even then liiought that they had formed 
beings which had been destroyed by some revo- 
lution of the globe^ now replaced by others^ 
perhaps equally to be destroyed. With a view 
of ascertaining the truth of these suppositions, 
he sought every means of determining the qie- 
cies, genera, and classes of these relics, by an 
unwearied inspection of all that could be found, 
fay making himself acquainted with the disco- 
▼eries previously made, by exactly ascertaining 
the localities where these remains had been dug 
up, the nature of the soils in which they bad 
been enveloped ; and he eloquently invited all 
the savans of Europe to aid him in his great 
enterprise, impressing on them the importance 
of these researches, and requesting them to re- 
port their labours to him, which labours he 
firomifed to state in his work, and which pro* 
-Quse he faithfully performed. In the Prelimi* 
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nary Discourse to the Fossil Remains (which 

has been published in a separate form, has un- 
dergone several editions, and been translated 
into almost every modem language, under the 
title of " Theory of the Earth"), treating of tl^^ 
revolutions of the globe, he says^ Antiquary of 
a new species, I have been obhged at once tp 
jl^am how to restore these moDuments of paist 
times, and to decypher their meaning. I have 
been obliged to collect and bring together the 
fragments which compose them into their pri- 
mitive carder; to reconstruct these ancient lie* 
ings ; to reproduce them, with their proportions 
and characters; and, lastly, to compare them 
with those which now live on the surface of the 
globe." 

To this task. did M. Cuvier devote a large 
portion of his life, and his first care was, to de- 
termine the living and fossil species of elephants, 
•which form the subject of the first volume* The 
plan he adopted was, to describe the osteology 
of .the best known species; to point out the 
countries they inhabit; to ascertain how. many 
species have been found ; and, then, to compase 
them with those bones which are in a fossil atatC)* 
He himself visited many of the. sjjpots whence 
these remains had been taken ; such aa Ea^ 
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land, Holland, Germany, and Italy ; and others 
"were brought to him, in order that he might be 
iat eye-witness of every thing which he endea^ 
voured to prove. These researches entirely set 
at rest the question concerning the existence, or, 
rather, the finding of human fossils. Such re- 
lics have never, as yet, been discovered ; and 
the Guadaloupe skeletons, which have been so 
much talked of^ had probably been deposited 
in that place after shipwreck ; the soil by which 
they were enveloped being of too recent a form- 
ation to admit of any idea that they were true 
fossils, and the positions in which they laid, not 
allowing of the supposition that they had been 
purposely interred there. Also^ the pretended 
histories of giants are, in this volume, entirely 
refuted ^ and amusing accounts are there given 
of the ignorance and credulity which caused 
them to be so generally circulated ; but on this 
occasion, as, in fact, all others, M. Cuvier's own 
words are the best, and he writes as fb]low8:~ 
• ^ The bones of elephants having more resem- 
blance to those of roan than they have to those 
of other animals, even skilful anatomists have 
been oflen tempted to take them for human 
remams, and this probably occasioned the pr^ 
teikfed discoveries of the tombs of giants, men* 
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tiofied by ancient authors, and those of the 
middle ages." This example was unfailingly 
followed by more modern writer8» for the mar« 
vellouB is delicious food to the minds of most 
people. The great propagator of the on dits of 
natural history^ Pliny, was not, of course, want- 
ing on this occasicm \ and he speaks of the sup* 
posed body of Orestes as being thirteen feet 
three inches long. Few countries have been 
without these fables, and (to continue M« Cu« 
vier's account) ** one of the most celebrated 
was that of Teutobochus, in the reigm of 
Louis XIII., which occasioned a number of 
famous disputes, in which the actors were much 
more anxious to abuse each other than to estab* 
lish the truth. One of them, however, named 
Riolan, for a person who had never seen the 
skeleton of an elephant, showed, with consider- 
able skill, that these bones probably belonged to 
such an animal. It would appear, as far as the 
fiust can be now ascertained, that on the 11th of 
January, l6lS, some bones were found in a sand 
pit, near the castle of Chaumont, or Langon, 
between the towns of Montriouit, Serre^ and 
Antoine. Part of them were broken by the 
workmen ; but a surgeon of Beaurepaire, named 
Maaurier, showed those which remai|ied whole 
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^ mosey, in Paris and several otlier plaoea^ 
and, in order to excite further curiosity, he cir- 
culated a .pamphlet* in wliich he asserted that 
they had been found in a sepulchre, thirty feet 
}png, on which had been inscribed, *Teutobochus 
Rex.* It is well known that this was the name 
9f the King of the Cimbri who fought againsi 
Mariusj and, to further this supposition, M. 
Mazurier added, that fifty medals were found in 
the same place, bearing the effigy of this Romaa 
consul, ^ud the initials of his name. The sur- 
g^Df however* was accused of having employed 
^ Jesuit, named Toumon, to write this pamphlet, 
^d who forged the history of the sepulchre 
and the inscription. The pretended medals bore 
Gothic instead of Roman letters, and it seems 
tjiat Mazurier never justified liimself Irom these 
accusations of imposture." The bones were 
afterwards all recognised as belonging to ele* 
phantsj but* notwitlistanding this detectioo, 
there was no end to the stories about giants* and 
each country possessed its own marvellous tale. 
The city of Lucerne took for supporters to, its 
cpet: of arms pretended giants found in 1^77* near 
that place, and close by the cloister of Reyden, in 
a hole* which was accidentally formed by. the 
teariijig up of a laige oak by the roots* in a 
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heavy gale of wind. The Council of Lucerne 
sent them to Felix Plater, a physician at BMe, 
irbo had a drawing made of a humstti skeldtelh; 
the size which he thought these bones indicated. ' 
It measured nineteen feet» and was sent» with 
the bones, back to Lucerne, where the draWtf^ 
is still preserved. It, and the bones still in ex- 
istence, were recently inspected by M% Blumen- 
bach, who recognised die latter as belotagitig' \b 
an elephant. * 

•But the champions of human fossils were ilof 
eontented with making them out of the bc^n^ 
of • elephants ; and having found some animal 
relnaiiis imbedded in slate, a few leagues fromf 
the Lake of Constance, a learned physician 
wrote a particular dissertation on them, entitled 

L'Homme T6moin du Deluge.''— It is Hot' 
to be refuted/* said he, " here is the half, 6h' 
nearly the whole of the skeleton of a man, even 
the substance of the bones, and, what is moi'e,' 
the flesh, and parts still softer than the flesh/ 
are incorporated with the stone. In short, it is 
one of the rarest relics we possess of that ciirl^ed 
race which was buried under the waters." The 
assertions of the learned Doctor, however, va- 
nished before the penetrating eye of M. Cuvier^ 
who, judging from the relative form and propof- 
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timi of the bones, decided that this fossil was no 
other than that of an aquatic salamander, of a 
gigantic size and unknown species. In 1811, 
having the power of examining the stone which 
contained this '* witness of the deluge," he, in 
presence of several distinguished savans, and 
with the drawing of a salamander before him, at 
every stroke of the chisel verified his assertion. 

But to return to the elephants : Asiatic Russia 
swarms with these monstrous remains, and the in- 
habitants explain the phenomenon by supposing 
that they bdong to some living subterraneous ani^ 
mal partaking of the nature of the mole, and which 
they call Manunout, or Mammouth* This fable 
also extends to China. Besides the relics of 
true elephants, iound in America, there have 
been yet two other gigantic animals discovered ; 
the Mastodon and the Megatherium, the former 
bearing great affinity to the elephant. These 
animals have also formed a foundation for many 
absurd stories, all of which have been refuted 
by M. Cuvier's luminous researches : he states, 

that the great animal of Ohio was very similar 
to the elephant in its tusks and its osteology, 
with the exception of its jaws ; that it very pro- 
bably had a trunk, but that in height it did not 
exceed the dephaat. It was^ however, loi^^ 
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than that quadruped, its liinbs thicker, its belly 
of less volume ; but, notwithstanding the little 
importaiice of diese di£Ssraices» the pecnliar 
structure of its grinders suffices to establish it as 
a sefMurate genus. It was nouridied nearly ia 
the same manner as the hippopotamus and wM 
boar, but it did not occasionally live in the 
water, like the former. It preferred roots, and 
the fleshy parts of vegetables, which species of 
food led it to seek an open or marshy country.** 
The boneB of the Mastodon Angustidens axe 
much more common in North America than 
elsewhere, and, perhaps, those of the great mas- 
todon exclusively belong to that country. They 
are better preserved and fresher than any other 
known fossils^ and, nevertheless, there is not the 
least authentic testimony calculated to make us 
believe, that there is still in America, or else- 
where, any living individual. Therefore, the 
accounts published, irom time to time, in the 
American papers, concerning those that have 
been met with wandering through the vast fo- 
rests, or over the immense plains of this con- 
tinent, have never been confirmed, and may be 
consequently regarded as mere fables. 

After having acquired vast experience in the 
connection of organised beings with the soils in 
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which they have been preserved, and having 

decidedly proved, that the more ancient the 
fonnatiou^ the more distant are its organic re- 
mains from those now existing, M. Cuvier de- 
termined to observe and describe all those con- 
tained in a limited circumference round Paris. 
Akeady had he employed an intelligent work- 
man*, whom he himself paid, in the quarries at 
Montmartre, to collect the bones for him which 
were abnost daily found in that spot He 
spared no expense, rewarded all contributors 
with the greatest liberality, and joyfully spent 
considerable sums on that collection, which, 
when his publications had given it the highest 
value, he afterwards presented to the Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes, only receiving in 
return, duplicates from the public library, of 
tiiose works which were wanting in his own 
magnificent assemblage of books. Before M. 
Cuvier found an opportunity of publishing his 
discoveries, by means of the Annales du Mu- 
8^m, and when the expense of employing pro- 
fessed artists would have been too much for his 
means, he not only drew, but engraved the 
plaites himself; which precious prbofi of his 

• ♦ • . . • Named Variu. 
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talents are scattered throagh the work of whtkh. 
I am now speaking, but are more particularly 
contained in the third volume of the last edition** 

• Had I no motive of friencUhip and esteem to induce me 
to make known the merits of M. Laurillard, the secretary of 
M. Cuvier, it would be but justice to mention him here, as 
one who was associated with his patron in these and all 
succeeding labours, and who proved that the great anatomist 
carried his discrimination even into the mental organisation 
of humanity. The manner in w^hich this association was 
formed is too interesting to be passed over in silence. M. Lau- 
rillard, also from Montb^liard, left his native place in order to 
cultivate his talents for design in the capital, with a view of 
becoming professional. He was there introduced to M. 
Frederic Cuvier, for whom he executed some drawings. He 
also made one or two tor M. Cuvier, without particularly at- 
tracting his notice. One day, however, M. Cuvier came tQ 
his brother to ask him to disengage a fossil from its surroimd- 
Jnginais; an oiRce he had frequently peribrmed. M« I^ini- 
riUiard iwas the only person to be found an the spot, 
and to him M. Cuvier applied in the absence of his bro- 
tiher. Little aware of the value of the specimen confideid 
to his care^ he cheecfbUy set to work, and succeeded in get- 
ting the bone entire from its position. M. Guviery after n 
short time, returned for his treasure* and when he saw hoi^ 
peifect It was, h^ ecstlisies became incontrollable ; he danced, 
he shook his handsy he uttered expressions of ddfgbt,' till 
M. Laurillard, in his ignorance both of the importance of what 
hfe had done, and <^ the ardent character of M. Cuvier^ 
liMught he was mnd. TWkIng however his fosml fbot in one 
hand, and dragging M«LaurQlard*s arm with the other, he led 
him up stairs to present him to his wife and sister-in-law, 
sayinij^, " I have got my foot, and M. Laurillard found it for 
me." It seems, that this skilful operation confirmed all 
M. Cuvier's previous conjectures concerning a fbot, the 
existence and form of which he had already guessed, but 
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This edition cooBiflU of five quarto yolumcs, two 

of which are divided into two parts; and among 
the numerous lights thrown upon living objects^ 
and on the construction of the earth, we find 
the resurrection of numerous species of mam- 
malia, birds, reptiles^ &c., making in all 168 
yertefarated animals, which fi>rm SO genera, and 
of which fifteen are new. They have been 
named by M. Cuvier, placed by him in the 
imnge of created beings, and belong to evoy 
order except Quadrumana, of which, as well as 
the human race, not a single reUc has yet been 
found in a fosnl state. AH their localities have 
been stated, and all the collections mentioned 
where they have been preserved, with a labth 
rious fidelity and extnunxlinary erudition. He 

for which he had long and vainly sought. So occupied 
had he been by it, that when he appeared to be particu- 
larly absent, his family were wont to accuse him of seeking 
his fore foot. The next morning the able operator and 
drallsman was engaged as secretary ; and M. Cuvier not 
only attached to himself a powerful coadjutor, but an affec- 
tionate and faithful friend, devoted to him during life, and 
now finding his greatest happiness in doing and saying that 
which he thinks will most honour the memory of one so 
loved and revered. He is appointed, by the will of M. Cuvier, 
to finish and publish all the drawings they had made together 
for the great work, which he called the " Grande Anatomie 
compart" — and most fervently must all foUoirerB of the 
idenoe wish for its appearance. 
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had, however, many difficulties to conquer, 
amoog which was that of the incredulity of 
others, who, being ignorant of the laws of or« 
ganisation, of the necessary co-existence of 
certain forms, did not comprehend how it was 
possible to re-establish an animal from the frag- 
ments of its bones scattered through the layers 
of the earth. Uow he triumphed will be ga- 
thered fivm the following extract from a letter 
written to Dr. Duvernoy, a few days after a 
meeting in which he had been obliged to dis>* 
CDSS some particular objections addressed to 
liim. He thus wrote (1806), — " They have 
just brought me the skeleton of an anoplothe* 
Hum, which is almost entire, taken from Mont- 
martre, and nearly five feet long. All my con- 
jectures have been verified, and I find that the 
animal had a tail, as long and as lai ge as that of 
a kangaroo, which completes its singularities.'* 
For the furtherance of his inspection of the 
neighbourhood of Paris, M. Cuvier associated 
the learned geologist, M. Brongniart, with him 
in his researdies, who more particularly con- 
fined himself to fossil mollusca, and comparative 
observations concerning other countries. The 
principal geological result of these inspections 
was to make known the fresh water deposits 
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above the chalk, each deposit covered by a ma- 
rine deposit ; irrefragable proofs of several irrup- 
HaoB and alternate retreats of the sea, in the 
basin of Paris and its environs, since the period 
of the chalk formation. This discovery was 
solely due to M. Cuvier, and it was at Fontaine- 
bleau that the truth suddenly flashed across his 
mind. " Brongniart," he cried, j'ai trouv6 
le noeud de I'affidre/' £t quel est^il ?*' asked 
M. Brongniart. " C'est qu'il y a des terrains 
marinsy et des terrains d'eau douce/' replied M* 
Cuvier.* It is most interesting to see how, 
after many years of uninterrupted and difficult 
investigation, of profound study and meditation, 
M. Cuvier, in his beautiful Preliminary Dis* 
course, sums up the facts which afford indis- 
putable evidence of these great phenomena. I 
think/* said the learned author, with MM. De 
Luc and Dolomieu, " that if there be any 
thing positive in geology, it is, that the surface 
of our globe has been the victim of a great and 
sudden revolution, the date of which cannot be 
carried back further than from five to six thou* 
sand years; that this revolution has buried, 

• " I have solved the dilficulty." — " And what is it ? " — " It 
is, that there are fresh water earths, and earths of salt water 
formation." 
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and caused the disappearance of countries for- 
wily inhabited by niaii» and animals which are 
now known; and, oa the other hand, has ex^ 
posed the bottom of the water, and has formed 
from that, the countries now inhabited . . • • but 
tbese countries which are now dry had already 
been inhabited, if not by man, at least by terres- 
trial animals ; amsequently one preceding r0r» 
kitkm at least must have covered iiiem witk 
water, and, if we may judge by the different 
elders of animals of which we find the remata^* 
tiiey had'perhaps been submitted to two or three 
irruptions of the sea; and these irruptions, these 
repeated retreats, have not all been slow or gra^ 
dual. The greater number of the catastrophes 
which brought them about have been sudden, a 
&ct easily proved by the last of all, the traces of 
wlich' ate most manifest, and which has still 
left in the North the bodies of laxge quadrupeds, 
seised by the ice, and by it preserved, eren to 
Aur own times, mth their skm, their Air, and 
tlieir flesh. Had they not been frozen as soon 
as killed, putre^tion would have decomposed 
them ; and this eternal frost has only prevailed 
over the places inhabited by them, in conse- 
quence of the same catastrophe which has de^ 
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stroyed them : the cause, therefore, has been as 
sudden as the effect it produced.'' 

The ideas of M. Cuvier on the relative ages 
of the strata of deposited soils, extending even 
to different chains of mountains, have led to the 
present system adopted by geologists, and from 
them it may be concluded, that ** all these 
layers of deposited soils having been necessarily 
formed in a horizontal position, the most ancient 
are those which have been more or less raised 
towards a vertical line by some catastrophe^ and 
the most recent are, on the contrary, the hori- 
zontal layers; because, having preserved their 
original situation, it is evident that they could 
only be formed after the revolution which 
changed the position of those which are oblique, 
which they more or less cover,, and on which 
they rest** 

One of the most important questions treated 
of in this work ifi that of the alteration in animal 
forms ; whether the forms of lost animals, which 
differ so much from those wliich are now living, 
really indicate species and genera distinct from 
species and genera now existing, or if time alone 
has modiiied tlie primitive forms, so as to attain 
tiie present form. The examination of this 
question alone would give a satisfactory answer 
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(could they be convinced) to those who believe 
in the indefinite alteration of forms in organised 
beings, and who think that, with time and ha- 
bits, each species might have made an exchange 
with another, and thus have resulted from one 
single species. However extraordinary and in- 
comprehensible this system may appear to be, 
which would take away the basis on which 
science rests, and which could only be estab- 
lished by a definition of the possible duration of 
a species in its original state, M. Cuvier se- 
riously refutes it, and destroys it with one 
objection, that of not finding intermediate mo- 
difications between an animal of the former and 
present world, even when it approaches it most 
nearly* He gives the definition of a species, 
proves the constancy of certain conditions of 
the forms which characterise it, and presents a 
table of the variations which it is possible for it 
to undergo. In short, he demonstrates, by a 
scrupulous examination of the skeletons of mum- 
mies, that the animals living in Egypt two or 
three thousand years back, when compared with 
those which now breathe on this classic ground, 
have not, in the course of so many ages, under- 
gone any important changes of form ; that even 
among the wild animals there has been no alter- 
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ation in the skeleton which could characterise 
one race or variety. " There is nothing," to 
use M. Cuvier's own words» which can in the 
least support tlie opinion, that the new genera 
which I and other naturalists have discovered or 
established among fossils, the Paleotherium, the 
Anoplotherium, &c., have been the parent 
stocks of some of the present animals* which 
only differ from them in consequence of other 
soil, climate," &c. Further on he continues, — 
*' When I maintain that stony strata contain the 
bones of several genera, and moveable earths 
th ose of* several species which no longer exist, I 
do not pretend that a new creation has been 
necessary to produce the existing species. I 
merely say that they did not exist in the places 
where we now see them, and that they have 
come from elsewhere. For example, let us sup- 
pose that a great irruption of the sea shall now 
cover the continent of New Holland with a 
mass of sand, or other d6bris ; the bodies of 
kangaroos, wombats, dasyuri, perameles, flying 
paaiangistae, echidna, and omithorynchi, will 
be buried under it, and it will entirely destroy 
every species of these genera, since none of 
them now exist in other countries. Let this 
same revolution dry up the sea which covers 
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the numerous straits between New Holland and 

the continent of Asia: it will open a way for 
the elephant* the rhinoceros, the bufblo* the 
horse, the camel, the tiger, and all other Asiatic 
quadrupeds, who will people a country where 
they have been hitherto unknown. A naturalist 
afterwards living among them, and by chance 
searching into the depths of the soil on which 
this new nature lives, will fmd the remains of 
oeings wholly different. That which New Hol- 
land would be in the above case, Europe, Si- 
beria, and a great part of America are now, and» 
perhaps, when other countries, and New Hol- 
land itself, shall be examined, we shall find that 
they have all undei^gone similar revolutions. I 
could almost say, a mutual exchange of produc- 
tions 'f for, carrying the supposition still further, 
after this transportation of Asiatic animals into 
New Holland, let us imagine a second revo- 
lution, which shall destroy Asia, tlieir primitive 
country; those who afterwards see them in 
New Holland, their second country, will be as 
embarrassed to know whence they came, as we 
can be now to find the origin of our own." 

I am aware that the extent of the work of 
which I am speaking can scarcely be recognised 
in the few extracts I am able to make, and it is 
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with a sort of fearfulness that I cite a few iso- 
lated passages, for fear of injuring the rest. 
There mu&U however, necessarily be a d^ree of 
impeifection where we can only judge by parts» 
detached froni a wliole, wliich is so beautiful 
when entire^ and again impressing on my 
readers that this volume is intended to lay be- 
fore tliem tlie man himself, and describe his 
labours, not to review or criticise them, I have 
less hesitation in proceeding. 

The gradual developement of great facts, the 
doubts existing in the mind of the author at 
'Certain periods his progress,* the confirmation 
or dissipation of these doubts, the methods em- 
ployed to ascertain the truth, tlie sacrifice of one 
part of a fossU to verify another, the ingenious 
contrivances for separating the remains from the 
siuTounding mass, the a|^lication of plaster mo- 
dels, which not only brought him faithful im* 
pressions of those which he could not procure, 
from distant countries, but distributed his own 
to every part of the woHd ; are all related in 
the course of the work with the most beautiful 
simplicity. When speaking of the sarigue*, M. 
Cuvier says, " This rich collection of the bones 
and skeletons of the animals of a former world 

* A species of opossum. 
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is ikmbtless an enviable possessicxn. It has heen 

amassed by nature in the quarries which environ 
our dtyf as if reserved by her for the researches 
and instruction of the present age. Each day 
we discover some new relic; each day adds to 
our astonishment by demonstratingy more and 
more, that nothing which then peopled this part 
of the globe has been preserved on its present 
surface; and these proo& will doubtless multiply 
in proportion as our interest in them is in- 
creased, and we are consequently induced to 
give them more of our attention. There is 
scarcely a block of gypsum, in certun strata, 
which does not contain bones. How many 
millions of these bones have been already de- 
stroyed in working these quarries for the pur* 
poses of building ! How mauy are destroyed by 
ne^igence, and how many escape the most at- • 
tentive workman, from the minuteness of their 
size! Some idea of this may be formed from 
the piece I am going to describe. The linear 
ments there imprinted are so faint, that they 
must be narrowly examined in order to be re- 
cognised. Nevertheless, these lineaments arf 
most precious, for they belong to an animal of 
which we find no other traces^ to an animal 
which, perhaps, buried for ages, now reappears, 
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for the first tiine» to the eye of the naturalist'* 

At the end of the description of the sarigue, 
M. Cuvier continues, — I will not dilate on 
the geological consequences of this Memoir*, 
for it will be evident to all those who under- 
stand the systems relative to the theory of the 
earth, that it overturns almost every thing which 
concerns fossil remains. It has been admitted 
that the fossils of the North have been animals 
from Asia ; it was also allowed that the animals 
of Asia had passed over into North America, 
and had been there buried f but it appeared 
that the American genera had come from their 
own soil, and had never extended to the coun- 
tries which now form the Old World. My dis- 
coveries lead to the contrary opinion, and this is 
the second proof I have received. Fully per- 
suaded of the iiitility of all these systems, I con- 
gratulate myself whenever a well-attested &ct 
destroys some one of tliem. The greatest ser- 
vice that can be rendered to science is, carefully 
and decidedly to find the place of every thing 
before building upon it, then to begin by over- 
throwing all those fantastic edifices which choke 
up the avenues, and which prevent the entrance of 

* It was 6rst published as a separate Memoir in the An- 
nales du Museum. 
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those men to whom the exact sciences have given 

the excellent habit of relying solely on evidence, 
OTf in a dearth of positive evidence, on circum- 
stances, according to their degree of probability.* 
With these precautions there is no science which 
may not almost become geometricaL Chemists 
have lately found this with regard to their pur« ' 
suits; and I hope the period is not far distant 
when as much will be said for anatomists." Can 
I be mistaken, after the perusal of the last two 
passages, in agreeing with M. Cuvier on the 
advantage of finding such a collection of fossil 
remains within our reach, and from this accord- 
ance to deduce tiie equal advantage of having 
had such an intellect to explain, to apply, and to 
appreciate the evidences thus presented to man 
of the changes which have taken place in the 
earth which he inhabits? 

I now have to notice the two editions of the 
R6gne Animal, which, with the Tableau El^ 
mentaire, I have already esteemed as one and 
the same work ; the first edition being a comple- 
tion of the sketch contained in the Tableau, 
and the second edition being an enlargement of 
the first, with a slight alteration in the classifica- 
tion, necessitated by the progress of discovery. 
Having used the dissecting knife through every 
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dm of nature*, M. Cuvier was necessarily 
strudc vtth the confusioD of sysfeems, their want 

of conformity to the internal structure of animals, 
and the he^ of synonymes which multipJied 
species to infinity ; and, as may be seen through- 
out this work, accustomed from the earliest age 
to entertain elevated views, and to practise me- 
thod, it was absolutely necessary, even for his 
own future convenience, that he should rid clas- 
sification of the incumbrances which impeded its 
advancement. The manner in which he accom- 
plished this object, is displayed in the preface to 
the first edition of the R^ne Animal, in the 
most interesting manner, together with the as- 
sistance he received from his colleagues, espe- 
cially bis brother, M. Frederic Cuvier, whose 
observations on the teeth of mammalia were of 

y ■ - 

the greatest service to him in forming some of 
his minor divisions. This preface well describes 
the state in which he found the classification of 
animals when he first undertook to free it from 
its riuu^kles, and is annexed to both editions. 
The great outlines of his 83rstem may be given 
nearly in M. Cuvier's own words: — '* There 

• One of M. Cuvier's most able assistants in the dissecting 
department was M. Rousseau. 
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eaast in nature four principal format or general 

plans, according to which all animals seem to 
have been modeUed» and the ulterior divisions of 
winch, whatever name flie naturaliat may apply 
to them, are but comparatively slight modifica- 
tioos, £9unded on the developementy or addition 
of certain parts, whidi do not change the es- 
sence of the plan,** The introduction to these 
volumes contains the definition of daases, orders^ 
genera, &c., a general view cf tiiat which is 
called organisation, particularly that of animals, 
its chemical compositioci, its forces, its intel* 
lectual and physical functions, and the appltca*- 
tion of method to the four great forms of the 
animal kingdom. From the latter I must be 
allowed to make a short extract ** In the first 
(form), which is that of man, and tlie animals 
which most resemble him, the brain and the 
principsd trunk of the nervous S3r8tem are en- 
closed in a bony envelope, which is composed of 
die skull and vertebrae : to the sides of this mid- 
dle column are attached the ribs and bones of 
the limbs j all of which form the frame-work of 
the body* The muscles which give action to 
these bones generally cover them, and the vis- 
cera are contained in the head, and the trunk, 
or body. Tbese are styled vertebrated animals : 
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they all have red blood, a muscular heart, a 
mouth with two jaws, one above, or before the 
other, distinct organs for sight, hearing, smell, 
^nd taste, placed in the cavities of the face^ 
never more than four limbs, the sexes always 
separated, and a similar distribution of medul- 
Ifiry masses, and of the principal branches of the 
nervous system. When thoroughly examining 
each of the parts of this great series of animals, 
we shall always find some analogy between them 
all, even in the species the farthest from each 
other ^ and we can follow the gradations of the 
que same plan, from man to the last of the 
^hes. In the second form there is no skeleton, 
the muscles are only attached to the skin, which 
^rms a soft envelope, contractile in various 
senses, in many species of which are engendered 
stony plates, called shells, the position and pro- 
duction of which are analogous to those of the 
ipucous body to which they belong. Their ner- 
vous system and viscera are contained in this 
general envelope; the former is composed of 
several scattered masses, united by nervous 
tfureads, the principal of which, placed on the 
oesophagus, bear the name of brain. In general, 
they only possess the senses of taste and sight, 
^0(1 even the last is often wanting. Only one 
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family can boast of the organ of hearing ; they 
have always a complete system of circulation, 
and organs peculiarly adapted to respiration; 
those of digestion and secretion are nearly as 
complicated as the same organs in vertebrated 
animals* This second form is called that of 
mollascous animals; and although the general' 
plan of their organisation is not as uniform,' 
with regard to their external appearance* as that 
of vertebrated animals, there is still a greater of 
lesser degree of resemblance in the structure 
and functions of these parts. 

*^ The third form is that which is to be found' 
in insects, worms, &c. Their nervous system' 
consists of two long cords, which traverse the 
belly lengthwise, and are enlarged from space to 
space into knots, or ganglions. The first , of 
these knots is situated above the oesophagus, vCcA 
is considered as the brain ; but it is scarcely 
larger than those which are in the belly, with' 
which it commmiicates by threads, which em- 
brace the oesophagus like a collar. The envelope 
of this structure is divided by transversal folds 
into a certain number of rings, the teguments of 
which are sometimes hard, and at others sofl,' 
but to the interior of which the muscles are 
always attached. The trunk often bears ax- 
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ticulated members on its sides, but is 38 often 
without The^ are the articulated ammais, and 
it is among them that we observe the passage of 
the circulation in closed vessels, or nutrition by 
imbibition^ and the corresponding passage of 
respiration in the circumscribed organs called 
trachea?, or aerial vessels spread over the whole 
of the body» by means of which it is peribrmed* 
Like the second form, there is but one &mily 
which possesses the organs of hearing, and those 
of the taste and sight are chiefly developed. If 
they have any jaws they are always lateral. The 
fourth form embraces all the animals known 
under the name of zoophytes* and is called that 
of radiated animals. In all the preceding, the 
organs of movement, and the senses, are sym- 
metrically disposed on the two sides of an axis ; 
they have a posterior, and an anterior &ce of 
dissimilar appearance. But in those now men- 
tioned, they are as if composed of rays round a 
centre, even when there are but two series of 
these rays, for then the two faces are alike. 
They approach the homogeneity of plants: 
they have no very distinct nervous system, nor 
particular organs ibr the senses. In some there 
are scarcely any vestiges of circulation; their 
respiratory organs are almost always on the 
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sur&ceof fheir bodies; the greater number have 
but one bag without issue for an intestine, and 
the last j^unilies only present a sort €£ homo- 
geneous pulp, movable, and sensible to the 
touch." Here I must again impress on the 
reader^ that M. Cuvier's first great discovery 
was the necessity of separating this last form of 
animals from the general mass of insects and 
worms, having read his Memoir, pointmg oat 
the characters and limits of mollusca, echi* 
nodermes, and zoophytes, to the Society q£ 
Natural History in Paris, on the 10th of May, 
179^* From this he ascended to animals of more 
complicated form, for it is only a man of narrow 
mind that can treat any part of natural history 
with contempt All others will see in it a con- 
tinuance of that command given to Adam, to 
see, to name, and to use the creatures put under 
his control." No branch of it, however trifling, 
but may be ennobled by the manner in which it 
is pursued $ and when the student carries all its 
wonders back to the one Oreat Source, the 
smallest worm and the most beautiful of his 
own species will afford him subjects for the 
devest contemplation. 

The Il6gne Animal begins with that being 
which most interests us, of which there is but 
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Me gmm, and one qiecies; the difiiamces nfk 

observe in him being but varieties, which art 
termed races. Nothing can be more calculated 
4o excite profound attention than M. Cuvier's 
definition of Man, and it would be so much in- 
jured by selecting passages from it, that extracts 
can only be made from that portion entitled 
Varieties of the Human Race.** — Three of 
these are eminently to be distinguished from 
each other ; the White or Caucasian, the ¥>ello# 
or Mongolian, the Negro or Ethiopian. The 
Caucasian, to which we (Europeans) belong, is 
temaricable for the beautiful oval fym of the 
head, and from it have proceeded those people 
who have attained the greatest civilisation^ and 
have held dominion over the vest It varies irf 
complexion, and the colour of the liair. The 
Mongolian is recognised by its prominent cheek 
bones, flat face, narrow oblique eyes, straight 
black hair, scanty beard, and olive tint. From 
it have arisen the great empires of China and 
Japan, and by it some great conquests htfve' beei^ 
achieved, but its civilisation has always re- 
mained stationary. The Negro race is confineil 
to the* South of the Atlas chain ; its complexion 
is black, hair woolly, skull compressed, nose 
fattened, muzzle projecting^ lips thieky and 
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Mwiy approaches monkies. The natlTes wiiieh 

compose it have always remained iu a com- 
paratively barbarous state. 

** The Caucasian race is subdivided into thM 
great branches, and is supposed to have had its 
first origin in that group of mountains situated be- 
tween the Caspian and Black Seas. The SyiiaB 
branch spread to the south, and pi oduced Assy- 
rians, Chaldeans, Arabs, Phenicians, Jews^ Abya» 
nniaafl^ and probably Egyptians. From tbi 
branch, always inclined to scepticism, have arisen 
the religious doctrines most generally adopted. 
Sdraoes and letters have sometimes flourished 
among them, but always under some strange 
shiqpe, or in some figurative style. The Indian, 
German^ or Pelasgic branch took a still wider 
railge, and the affinities of its four principal 
languages are more multiplied. — ^The Sanscritt 
which is stin the sacred language <^ the Hindoo^ 
is the parent of most of the Hindostanee tongues. 
The Pelasgic was the source whence came the 
Oredr, Latin, and present dialects of the south 
of Europe. The Gothic or Teutonic, whence 
are derived the north and north-west languages, 
such as German, Dutch, English, Danish, 
Swedish, and their varieties; and, lajstly, the 
Sclavcmicy whence came , the languages of the 

I 
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Mrtb-'east, yi& the 'RoMian, the Polishi the 
^h^i^jiati, and the Vendean. It is this great 
^pA.iie^pectBble branch of the CaucnriAii xaoe 
which has carried philosophy, science, and art 
their greatest perfection, and of which it has 
Ip^n .tb^ d^iositary &r thirty centuries* The 
kihabitantd of the north, such as the Samoyedes^ 
the Laplanders, and the Esquimaux, come, ac^ 
et^o^ng to some^ from the Moi^oUan race^ an4 
ac^rding to others they are the degenerated oS- 
spring of the Scythian and Tartaric branch of the 
Qiuicasian* The Americans oanaot be eleari^f^ 
brought back to either of our races of the Old 
yi.Quld'f and yet, nevertheless, they do not 
jjcaaess a sufficiently precise and constaint duu 
TEcter to form a peculiar race. Their copper 
complexion is far f rom being enough j their black 
^air.iaed their beard would approach fbem to 
the Mongolian, if their marked features, their 
Hos^ equally projecting with our own, their 
liMfge and open eyes^ did not oppose this idea» 
and assimilate them to our European forms. 
Xheir iaQguages are as innumerable as their 
naticfos^ and no one has as yet been able to 

teize on demonstrative analogies between them^ 
'$elves, or between them and tlie inhabitants of 
Sitoient Gontinrnt** 
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' iThe second order ot Mammalia, is that of 
the Quadrotnanay or apes^ who are vtMny - it 
tham men wiihomt reason: the third ooAdUtyi 
the Cainivora, wliich affords lions, tigers, &(*; 
and all that wa caa imagine of llMtflbliiMa and 
iemity; and yet, from whence we dedf^e^^dtt^ 
fiutbfui dogs, our domestic cats, and our mo^ 
haauttfid fins. The ^Mirth ia named Mamii 
liialia, ^and oonsiBts of thos^ singidai!' aufiiiHiIli 
whose young, are prematurely born, and take 
aefiige, aAerwarda in a pocket attached to 
Vodfef 'ike aMthen till th^ are> able to i^i 
care of themselves* The iiflh, liodeatia, is that 
iftfwfaich we find aquirrelsy rati, beaversi hai^ 
&^ 'The' nxtii, Edentata, tenishea m witH 
thai; disgusting animal the sloth, and the omi- 
Iborjmchtisj that extraordinaty natiTe of New 
Holland, whic^ has a beak like that of a' dildt; 
iefit so webbed as to resemble fins, fur like that of 
s'weaaii^ and which has by some been soppoMsd 
to lay eggs. The seventh* ofder is called Padiju 
dennata, and in it we find the largest animals 
wUdv walk on the aurfiuse of the globe, aubb 
as tlie elephant, the liippopotamus, the i*hintfl 
ceiQS^ and also the horse, which has been in all 
ages-: the most eaftily adapted to the use 'df 
mankind. The eighth, Ruminantia, whence 
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come the cow, the camel, and the reindeer ; 
i^e two latter of which convey their masters 
dv'ef**t!he hottest or the coldest regions of tiie 
earth ; and lastly, the ninth, or Cetacea, which 
presents us with the mighty monsters of the de^« 
Vh^'Hiae orders are subdivided into families^ 
genera, subgenera, &c., and the most important 
Specif are noticed with considerable detail. 

From Mammalia, M. Cuvier proceeds to 
Birds ; and after their physioloi^ical description, 
he' also divides them into orders^ pointing out 
Ihe' r^asone o£- suoh divicnons, and carrying us 
ttii^ough every portion of the winged tribe. He 
fiMt' embraces the birds of prey, such as the 
Mltures^ whaact, as it were, the part of soa* 
Vengers ; the eagles who prey by day, and owls 
thieve by night; the second cot^ains - the 
ittiniehMis genera of tlie Fasseres, ithey iEtre net 
^©'violent as birds of prey, properly so called, 
hor ^have they the decided habits of the GaU 
lihUcese^ or aqua1i<i bitds^ but devour insects^ 
fruits, and grains; those who pursue insects 
Will also ibed on smaller birds, and have slender 
li^ilris'; tod thos6 who (eat grains hav^ thick 
beaks. The first subdivisions of this order de- 
pend' bii the feety and the others on the •Sam of 
lh^'iddtk8.'''Amdng' thcim we find our' singing 
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birds, our birds of paradise, and our humming^ 
bixd& The third order is that of the €Ufi4>enb 
such as the parrot, &c. The fourth eaibraoea 
the Gallinaceffi, whence we derive our farm- 
yzxd fowls, aud most of our game. Xh0^% 
or* Grallae^ gives us the ostrich, the oassovrmQi* 
the sacred ibis, Sco, and the sixth, uan]j^4 .U}^ 
Palmipedes, presents us with ducksi t§^99fft 
pelicam, &c. &c. ' - 1 

As tliis first volume is conducted, so dges.thf 
Eigue Animal lead us through ev€^.piut.,^tbii 
animal world, describing all in fbroible aiid,cl^ 
terms, neither saying too mucli nor too littlei 
oommenting upon whatever is mo^ cemark^M^ 
viewing the. aflfaiities of these beings acoo^diQg 
to their just value, and giving a model for mer 
thodical arrangement, inasmuch as it appiXMichi^ 
as neoily as possible to nature. It mu9t he,^ 
sferved, however, of the third volume, tliat as the 
OQUsidemhle increase of En,tomology, in .coopu^f} 
yiiih ereiy. ofchisr branch of natural Uustory,. 
dered it impossible for one man, in a reasonable 
timet>.tliiW minutely to treat the .wholp serie^ pf 
lil^ .M. ijCuyiier calle4 in the assistance . of i,]^} 
Latreille for that part of the work whkrh relat^ 

Insects and Crustacea; but where the rqadej^ 
^i|l.i$pd tbpse eplightfsne^ vievrs^ /ind diat^^ef^^j 
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ilflil method, which in every -where practised hy 

his great colleague. ** The principles on which 
M« Cuvier's divisions rest, wi]l necessarily pre> 
side over all the changes which still more ex- 
tended observation will render indispensable; but 
the basis of zoological dassiiicatioii is fbr ever 
U.\d, and its solidity will prove, better lihan'all 
the discourses of future naturalists, the elevated 
.genius of the author*'** 

• ' The galleries of stuffed animals at the Jardnl 
des Flantesy containing thousands of species, are 
ail arraiiged according to Ae system of the aboVe 
series, the writer of which desired no better than 
to lay before the world the reasons on which he 
founded i1^ and to give at the same time ah 
'equal opportunity fbr correction and ladrtirtrtlon. 
'Alnong the specimens there placed, are those 
Which he amassed for the labour I haVtf *he^' to 
describe, many of which he had dissected with 
the most minute attention, and wliich increased 
^this part of the collection to the ainoUni ' of 
nearly five thousand species. ' ' • ' 

The great work on Ichthyology contains an 
'appliciatibn of M. Cuvier's prin^i^les: io' ijiiie 
^peculiar branch of natural history, and was not 
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tent of which such an undertaking is capable, 
but served the double purpose of aidiog) 
further researches among fossil fishes. It was 
announced by himself in the conclusion of tha^ 
on Fossil liemains, in the foUowiug t^rp^ ^-rf 
^. I shall now consecrate the remainder of, my 
time and strength to the pubhcation of those 
researches already made in the Natucal. Uistoig^ 
pC Fishes* hut» above all, to the terminatiQi)k 6t 
my general Treatise on Comparative Anatomy." 
Scarcely did he seem to breathe, between, ij^e 
ftnsbed and the commenced undertalf ing i in 
fact, the materials for several were collecting^ 
the ;mie time f . ^la^ which he termed his ,C^§» 
neral Treatise on Comparative Anatomy'-' waa 
always in preparation; every week broqght^.a 

. fresh.acqiimiikU^on of nojtea and.drawingj^^.nu^ 
of the latjter» and all of die foscmer, made by hfai 

own hand. The plan ot" the Ichthyology was 
.}aid before the public by M. Cuvier, iu a F,fi^ 
spectus describing the state of this bjcai^ch Qf 
the science, his actual resources, and those he 
, hoped to ei\|oy« M. Valen<^ienaes» now : Pro- 
fessor of Mollusca to the Museum of the Jardi^ 
des Plantes, was called in to aid him in the in. 

numerable details . attends on such an enter- 
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"pf the tiisk which his great master left unfi- 
whed^ Sight voliunes were publiibed at the 

■ 

iifne of M« Cuvier*8 deith» and» sinoe then, Mb 

Valepcicnncs has added another; the whole .to 

ki^ oent^leted in twentj volumes** -> 

. , )Tbe title once implies the nature of nrhatis 
l)o follow: — "Natural History of Fislies, contain- 
ifUkfer U»an five Thoiwand Species :Qf. diese 
Aaim^ deaeribed after Nattire^* and diatiibntoi 
according to tili«r Affinities, with Observations 
Q% . t^^ Anatomy* and critical . JHesearchcs on 
^ytiw.Nomenclaliue, antieBjtas/wellas.inodam*'? 

Lrinuiuus determined 177 species, and De Laoe* 
1500 ^ thus, wiliiout : cakuliNtiBig. on- the 
99i4t^iieatioB caused by die :synonyinea/<ff cthM 
authors, the increase made by M. Guvier is 
^ri9ou8» . Tln:ouigtout the woxk Qii<e;^peisieft(ia 
dK^n irpm. each gmip for detoiU i^nd ihad 

preferred which is the most interesting, or the 
fl9fiiei|t to procuce* Tim descvihed with itbe 
greai|est-.minut€aies«» and ^rvea not osdy^aei a 

.1 f. • ••' ' ' . ■ . ■ '. ^ ; 

i, f ; iTjuft 'Aioth vo1ume«u half frinted duriog^.liie lifei'cf 
M. Cuvier; and be lefty.ii^ numuscript of his own yn^iSfi^ 
enough for three or four more volumes ; but this being in 
detached pieces, it will be scattered through like test of the 

a 
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teristic but simple differences between the oth^ 
spades Jwiiioh compose the group. Th^ineteflti 
dify >of stating the diflerent- iiame» • gi^n^ 4rf 
various authors, and the discrimination required 
to separate truth firem fable in that yflMtt he 
aepDfted of theu- eeenomy^ demalidediiflie^ ex- 
quisite judgment and profound experience which 
sewtemdiMl^ Ciivier so capable of th^ task)' md 
tiiei»i:Kia9>a geneml eagerness '^It^ wl^hMld^ 
credit to naturalists and collectors of all coun- 
tRtes^' to ofierto hini evefy spedtden/ ev^' di!i»^ 
Sovery, every oinevvaitioii,' even* belb#e*the^#^ 
so offenng had himself published the particulars, 
QThisiiwsor^thei'ialest 'mrk of magnkiide uilikrf^ 
tak^>b}^ M./Ciivierv land it fe easy td judge, by 
solely viewing the rapid growth of this one 
fairaiich>«i'lttMr^ civery tbiiig admieed under- hk 
hifltieboe and liis 'p^rsonar exertioniB, ^and^-hdW 
material poured upon him from those who were 
adate of 'rleceiving! justice • from' his- hatidi^' taoA 
mmyf ot ^hom, rendet^'^inci^pable^'by 
pursuits or circumstances of publishing their ob- 
lerttitioQaidii tbeiF own dcoount^ were de^lgiit^d 
iSo be nieiltidned in his pages as among the'Vef^^ 
fumble contributors to hi^ glory. i. ? . .t ^ 

But in this publicaliGm; which is' accomjf^^^ 
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by nnmerous and beautiful- engravinge^y ^spe- 
cially those made from the drawings of M. Lau- 
iQlbrdy on the anatomy of the perch* we. find a 
new Aatoe. M. Cuvier becomes the bistovian 
of that part of the science of which lie treats ; 
aooid nothing can be more dearly or impartially 
ghrenihaa the progress of Ichthyology, from the 
first certain glimpses to he met with conceruing 
Us existenoe; and the place, the meaas^. the 
tesolts^ the influence of eveiy labourer in' the 
cause, are set before us with wonderiul precisioa 
find order. But as this ss, with the exertion .«f 
the Memoirs on Molluaca (publiahed at various 
times in the Annales du Museum, and now col- 
lected into one quarto volume)^ the only 'warik 
of M. Cuiier devoted to one single biaifofa. <kf 
natural history, it may be interesting to give^aji 
idea how it is conducted* The histivy abom* 
mentiotied ionm, as it were, an introduction, t to 
the whole, and concludes in tliese wordti;-r 
As f(Mr us, the only wbh we tm mm Saoaoii ia, 
that the work which we have undertaken may 
not be found unworthy, either of the iilu^ious 
irrAtm whose labours we aeek to eontmucv' or 
of the aid and encouragement we have ncetved 
from so great a number of fiiends, and irom tiie 
pncttcm of natuval history. Happy if 'vpe ^omild 
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hope, in our turn, diat our endeavmifs mmymstik 

among those which have marked the epochs of 
acience. It is to this that all our efibrts t/ondJ*. 

From the history, M« Cuvier proceeds to give 
a general idea of the nature and organisatioii of 
Fishes. The following is an extract &nm. tkm 
ptiH I — Being aquatic^ that is to eay, Uvkif 
in a liquid which is heavier, and offers more re- 
sistance than air, tiieir ibrces for motion 
lieen<neoesnrily disposed andcalouiated for pro- 
gression, and elevation, which is also'accompHshed 
by them with ease. Hence arises that tbrm of 
tody wMch oSm least lesifitaooe^ the chief seMt 
of muscular force residing in the tail, the hrevity 
of' their members, . the expansibility of the^^ 
taembei% 'and the membranes whieh .sitppoi^t 

them, the smooth or scaly teguments, and the 
iotol absence of .hairs or iasUhers. Breatlung 
only throQgfa thejiQediuin of irateiv that i%> fir 
"the purpose of giving an arteriid nature to their 
j)lood» profiting by the small quantity of oxygen 
contained in the air» wliioh is mingled with th^ 
water, their blood is necessarily cold, and 
their vitaliiy^ the enei^ of tlieir senses aj^ 
'movaaentB^ aie consequtmtly leia than in 
malia and Birds. Their brain, therefore, or ra- 
ither a oompositfon similar to iWia.proportiw^l)^ 
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flittidi mnallery and the external organs of theiD 

senses are not of a nature to admit of powerM 
unpreasions. lushes, in fact, are, of all vert&- 
ht4ted aoimals» those which have the leart'apf 
parent signs of sensibility. Having no elastic air 
at their disposal, they have remained mute^ or 
mfoiy '90k and all those sentimenta awakened 
• sustained by the voice have remfdned-'ttiw 
known to them. Their eyes almost immoves^)le^ 
^li^. bonjr and rigid countenance^ theiv membera 
deprived of infletion, and every part moving att 
tUe same time, do not leave them any power of 
vacying tiieir physiognomy or expiessing; ^tbm 
emotions. Tlicir ear, enclosed on every side by 
the bones of the skull, without, external condjt . 
or .internal labyrinth, and composed oilly/of 
few bags and membranous canals, scaircely 
allows them to distii^uish the most striking 
aoittiidaf andft in iact, an eiequisite s^nseef h0iaf«: 
ing would be of very little use to tliose destined 
to live in the empire of silence, and arouini 
nrhomfall are mute» Their sight* iA the depths 
of their abode, would be little exercised, i£ 
^.greater number of the species had noU byi 
of tbw eyes» been enabled to -si^plyi 
the deficiency of light ; but even in tbe^e 
cies, the eye scarcely changes its diiection ^ still 
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less can it change its dimensions, and accom- 
]Uiodate> ^tself to the distance of objects ^ its iris 
ndtfaer ; dilates nor coiitfactB» and its pupil 'Mb 
mains the same in every degree of light. No 
tear ^bfttbes ithis e^e» no ejelid soothes or. protecifii 
ib4 9adf in fishes tl is but a feeblexeprcBeiitatioli^ 
of that beautiful, brilliant, and animated organ 
6^ the higher classes of animals. Procuring food 
hy Sfmmia\ng after a prey which als<> swihis ^#1^ 
greater or lesser rapidity, having no means of 
^^ing this prey but by swalloivuig it, a dialiv 
itet^'aense of taste wotild have been hseless lo* 
fishes bad nature bestowed it* on them, ^nt 
their tongue,- almost iimnoveabley often bonj^'^ 
atnn^ iMidi dentated ptaOes^ and only reoeltiii^ 
a few slender nerves, shows us that this organ is* 
$3 liMle^ seasibk as it is little necessary. Smell 
eir^li ctmnet'be as continually exercised by "fished 
as by animals which breathe air in a cUrcct man- 
iMf^ and whose* nostrils are unceasingly trsversi^ 
frf ^orifeptRis'vapours; Lastly^ we come tbi^th^' 
touch, which, from the surface of their bodies 
beii^ eiveir<^d by scales, by the inflexibility df 
tbk 1^ ^ <iheir members, and by the dryn^'^ 
i^e membranes which envelope them, has been' 
oM^ed to' seek refh^' at tiie end of thdr lipii^' 
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and evuh Hiete, some species, aie reduced to 
a dry and insensible hardness.'* 
' -la* tile whole of the chapter from which <te 
above passage is selected, there is a poetical 
feeling, in which M« Cuvier rarely indulged 
when toreating of science^ but with which we 
find he could occasionally sport without iajmry 
to his subject. In the next chapter he resumes 
hiflimore precise manners and the contrast is the 
more striking, as this chapter may be almost 
styled a collection of aphorisms. It speaks of 
iHm exterior of fishes, and is socceeded by othm 
containing the osteology, myology, bndn and 
nerveSy nutrition, reproduction, and a general 
aoatnmig up and mcfthodicai diatributifm of this 
cQass into its great divisions, its natiiial families, 
&ic« From the latter may be selected a pa^fag^ 
w»U calouiated to piramit those who sludy 
systems from falling into a very common error. 

Let it not be imagined, because we place 
cat genus or one fiunily befi>i8 anotiiery tbat we 
consider them as more perfect, or superior to 
another in the series of beings. He only co^Id 
pMtend to do dus, who would pursue the chi* 
merical project of ranging beings in one single 
iine^***^ project which we have ixHig jenonnced^ 
The 9iore pfpgveas we have made.in the jfudy 
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of iiature, the more we are convinced that this 
is one of tlie falsest ideas that has ever jresulted 
&tmk the purauit of nntural history; the more'we 
have been convinced of the necessity of coiu 
fiidering each being, each group of beiotgs^ by 
iteel^ and the part it playi by its pvopertiea and 
organisation, and not to make abstraction of any 
od' its affinities, or any of the links which attach 
it^'either lD the beingi nearest to it, or the most 
distant from it. Once placed in this point of 
vie W9.. difficulties vaaiflh» ^ arranges itself for 
Ijie' natmaliBt: but 83r8teniatlc methods only 
tembrace the nearest affinities ; and by placing a 
being only iietween two others, they iviU aLwayji 
bei -Mtongi • The trtie niediod is^ to view each 
l)eing in the midst of all others: it shows all 
ii»'taJiiSddiom*h^ which it is more or less doaelf 
]|faked with ihat immense network which 
stitiites organised nature; and it is this only 
which ean give lar that great idea of nature, which 
is^tiiM^ and ^worthy of her and her Author ; but 
ten or twenty rays often would not suffice to 
eiicpress these innumerable afimities • • • • We shall 
therefore approach to each odier those whom 
nature has approximated, without feeling ob* 
l%ed iO' put into our groups the beings ^ has 
i|btplaoed'there;' and making 'Op 'Sqruple^ after 
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which will admit oi* beiug arranged iu a well- 
defined genufl^ all the genera wliicii may hm 
placed in a well-defined fiimily, to leave out one 
or several isolated species or genera, wliich are 
noi attached to others in a natural manner^ 
fMPeftfring the honest avowal of these irrcgu^ 
lahtieSi it' we may be allowed to call them sg^ to 
those errors which must arise from leaving theso 
s|9ectesy and anomalous genera, in a series, the 
characters oi* which they do not embrace." 

The first groat division of Fishes treated of by 
M. Cuvier, and with which the second velw^ 
commences, is that of the Acanthopterygii, or 
fishes with spinous rays to their fins; sad fiiro^ 
most amongst these, is the numerous ikmily of 
the Perches* or Percoi'des, which occupies the 
two succeeding volumes. The fourth volnne 
contains the family of the Joues Cuirass^es, many 
of which, and especially those of the ti'opiosl 
seas» present themselves under extraordinary 
and exaggerated forms, and to which belong 
the beautiful little sticklebacks of our runnij^ 
streams. The fifth volume embraces the Sden- 
oides ; the sixth, the Sparoides, and the Menides ; 
the seventh, the Squammipennes, and the Pha- 
sys^giens l^diyiintbifiHines ; and the eighth and 
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ninth, the Scomberoides. Each volume is closed 
by ^ additioiis and corrections which the 
ttmi have found it tequisite to make daring th^ 
pn^ess of their publication ; and I have offered 
^is dbort list, because it has been a qhMidil 
•ften liepeated, even to myself, how far tliis noMi^ 
work was advanced when its progress was so 
gnemisly arrested. It is the intention (tfM. Via*' 
tendeanes to proceed as rapidly as possible 
Ale rest, designating those parts which are solely 
doe to the exalted geniuSi unA&t whose anspioet 
he has beeoine worthy of conlmuing tfaii 
tensive and admirable enterprise.* / 

• 

• * I bun always b«fB vflfj much struck with oaf part df 
this work, and therefore cannot forbear calling the attention 
of the reader to it. It is the way in which M. Cuvier refute! 
Ae opinions of M. Geofiroy St. Hilaire, who had long: 
ipfMied him widai CQigisi<|erable warmth. As far as relates 
Fkhes, M. Cuvier, in notes at the bottom of certain pages, 
places his antagonist's arguments in two columns, and by the* 
•iteof them, in two others, sets forth his refutations. Not a 
word of personal feeling is added, not a single argument is 
brought in, to aid in persuading the reader that he is right; 
there are the two systems, equally exposed, and he who pe- 
ruses them, perfectly at liberty to verify and judge for himself. 
This difference of opinion being pursued with acrimony on se- 
veral occasions by M. Geoffroy, it at last became a matter of 
discussion before the Institute ; and M. Cuvier, who had long 
remained silent with the most heroic forbearance, at length 
Teas induced to reply. After some little time, M. Geoffroy 
retired from this direct contest ; but it is to be hoped^ tha^ 

K 
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In noticing tlie Ichthyology, I have had occa- 
sion to speak of M. Cuvier as the liistorian of 
the science to which he was devoted ; and this 
leads me to mention hero, the annual reports 
made by him at the Institute, in which» £rom 
the age of twenty-six, he had been accustomed 
to lay beibre that body the labours of its mem- 
bcBS and correspondents, thereby forming a 
general history <^ science from that period till 
iiis death. In these Analyses des Parties Phy- 
siques des Travaux de T Acad^mie des Scieaces,'' 
we see the universality of his genius and acquire- 
meats i and, like almost all liisother undertakingSi 
we may consider this mass of rep<Hts, and the 
qualifications necessary for the making of them, 
as alone sufficient for the employment of a life. 
They comprehend, first, MeteoroT ogy and Natural 
Philosophy in general ; secondly, Chemistry and 
Physics, properly so called, and when the explan? 
ation of the facts did not demand calculation ; 
thirdly, Mineralogy and Geology ; fourthly, Vege- 
table Physiology and Botany ^ fifibly. Anatomy 



the surviving friends of M. Cuvier will one day publish his 
opinions separated from his great works, so tliat they may be 
accessible to those who may not have either time or oppor- 
tunity to seek tliem in the general tenor of his publications. . 
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and Physiology; sixthly. Zoology; seventhly, 
Tmrels which were connected with the advance* 
ment of natural sciences : eighthly, Medicine and 
Surgery ; ninthly, the Veterinary Art ; and tenthly. 
Agriculture. From these analyses a just idea 
may be formed of most of the principal disco- 
veries made in all these branches of science 
during the time of M« Ciivier; for not only did 
the members and appointed correspondents of 
the Institute feel it a duty to communicate tiiecr 
endeavours to this body, but many strangers Mt 
2L laudable pride in submitting their efforts to 
tixise who would be likely to apinreciate them. 
All is described ' by M. Cuvier in his usuidly 
clear and forcible language, " frequently sur- 
prising even the author himself by the lucidity 
with which his own ideas and experiments are 
set forth, and sometimes creating in him new 
or different views of the subject which had long 
occupied his thoughts." * The same feaiiessness 
of rendering justice marked these reports, as 
well as the other producttoos of the writer; and 
from their impartiality, their truth, and beautiful 
unity, they might have been supposed rather to 
have related to times long past, than to have been 

♦ Dr. Duvemo^. , 
K 2 
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a record of the labours of contemporaries. Not 
a word of his own opinions or feelings escapes 
liim ; he mentions his own works with the most 
perfect modesty and simplicity, and scrupulously 
states, with invariable fidelity, every argument 
brought forward, even against his own views 
and sentiments. 

Besides these annual reports, M. Cuvier was 
charged by tlie Emperor witli a new task, which 
he thus announces in a letter to his friend M. Du- 
vemoy : — All my labours are nearly arrested 
by a work demanded by the Emperor, the greater 
part of which has devolved upon me as secretary 
'to the class (of natural sciences). It is a history 
of the marcli and progress of the human mind 
since 1739* You may suppose to what a degree 
this is a complicated undertaking, respecting 
natural sciences ; thus I have aheady written a 
volume, without having nearly reached the end ; 
but this history is so rich, there is such a beau- 
tiful mass of discoveries, that I have become 
interested in it, and work at it with pleasure. I 
hope it will be a striking dissertation on literary 
and philosophical history j but above all things, I 
endeavour to point out the real views which 
ought to guide ulterior researches.** It may be 
considered as a work of the same nature as those 
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which I have just been describing, only infinitely 
greater in. extent, inasniuch as it embraces a 
larger portion of time» and extends to those whp 
were not in the habit of communicating witii 
the Institute. 

Napoleon had conceived the bold thought of 
embracing, at one view, aU that the general im- 
pulse towards learning and science had pro- 
duced since the above period i and it may |>e 
unhesitatingly affirmed, that the execution of 
his wishes accorded with the elevated feelings 
£rom which they sprang* It commences with 
one of those introductions which always rank 
among the highest efforts of M. Cuvier's genius ; 
in which he sets before us,— if I may be allowed 
so to express myself, — the sublimity of science ; 
and is throughout remarkable for the extensive 
views it takes, and its unflinching impartiality* 
The following beautiful passage is among the 
concluding pages, which pages contain a solicit- 
ation for amendments and continued protection 
on the part of the Emperor: — «« To lead the 
mind of man to its noble destination, — a know- 
ledge of the truth, — to spread sound and whole* 
some ideas among the lowest classes of tfie 
people, to draw human beings from the empire 
pf .prejudices and passions* to make reason the 
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adbsitrator and supreme guide of public opinion ; 
these are the essentiai objects of science. This 
is how she contributes to the advancement of 
civilization ^ this is why she merits the protection 
of iihose gOYemments, who, desirous of erecting 
their power on the surest foundation, form their 
basis on the common good." This report, and 
ibe Analyses desTravaux/' have been collected 
together as far as 1827, and pubHshed as a sup* 
plement to the CEuvres completes de ^ufifon,'* 
edked by M. lliehard» and form two octavo 
volumes. 

The active part taken by M. Cuvier, in con- 
junction with other savants, in the Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Naturelles/' and the influence of 
his name, were doubtless of infinite service to 
llkia valuable enterprise. His Prospectuses were 
quite as remarkable as any of his other produc- 
tians» and many writers applied to him for assist- 
ance in this respect. It was not, however, only 
when sought that he contributed his aidj bul^ 
saying to a young author, Let me see your 
Prospectus,*' and having se^ it, adding, let 
me arrange tliis for you,** the next day, a page 
or irwo of eloquence would be ready for the press^ 
which codM not iiul to produce a ftvounibfe 
impressi(m of the forthcoming publication. That 
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which mmomioed the Dictionary I hjoye jd&t 

mentioned, rapidly exposes the history of science 
up to that time^ and vouches for the pains takea 
by the contributors to its pages» ihat the esctent' 
to which science has lately carried her researches- 
should be in every way gratihed. Those great? 
names with which M. Cuvier^s has been: so' 
often associated in France and in England, are 
mentioned in the first pages, in a manner so in^ 
toresting, and sosatisiKustory, that I cantiot resist 
the pleasure of quoting his words. The extract 
is preceded by a view of the advantages whii^h' 
science received from the' precepts of Bacon, 
and is as follows : — " Nevertheless, it is pro-» 
beble that Natural History would not have t6' 
soon arrived at the brilliant condition for which 
it had been prepared by these wise precepts, had 
not two of the greatest men who adorned lite 
last century concurred, notwithstanding the op- 
posite natures of their views and characters (or^ 
perhaps, by this very opposition concurred), in 
causing its sudden and extensive growth. Lin- 
nsBus and Bufibn, in fact, seem to have possessed, 
eadi in his own way, thoae qualities which it was" 
impossible for the same man to combine, and all 
of which were necessary to give a rapid impulse 
to Ae study of nature* Both passionately ifend 
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IsP 'this Bcience^ both tiiirsiing for fsm^t bioth 
indefatigaWe in their studies, botli gifted with 
9eottbility» livelj iinaginatioii8» and elevated 
minds ; they each started in their career, armed 
Jwith those resources which result from profound 
enidition* But each of them traced a di^ent 
path for himself, according to the peculiar bent 
of his genius. ^Linnaeus seized on the distiu- 
guishing characters of beings, with the most 
remarkable *tact; Bofibn, at one glance, em- 
braced the most distant affinities: Linnaeus, 
bxact and -precaseg created a language on pur> 
pose to express his ideas dearly, and at the sasie 
time <x)ncisely ; Buffon, abundant and iertile in 
expramon^ used hi^ words to develope the ex- 
tent of his conceptions. No one ever exceeded 
Xiinnseus in impressing every one with the beau- 
iks of detail with .which the Creator has prafbsdif 
enriched every thing to which he has given life. 
Ho one better than Buifon ever painted the 
mi^tjr of creation, and the imposing grandemr 
of the laws to which she is subjected. The 
former, frightened at the chaos or careless state 
in«irhieh his predecessors had left the history of 
nature, contrived, by simple methods, and short 
and clear definitions, to establish order in this 
inu»i)8e labyrinth, and render a knowledge ef 
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individual beings eisy of attainment : latt^ 

disgusted at the dryness of antecedent writers, 
iwho,£&rthe most part, were contented villi giving 
exact desciiptions, knew how to intei^t Vis fbt 
these objects by the magic of his harmonious 
and poetical language. Sometimes the 'Studenb 
&tigued by the perusal of Linneus, reposed 
hioiself with BufTon ; but always, when de^ 
UcifNidjt excited by his enchanting descriptions;^ 
he returned to Linnseus in ordev to olasa this 
beautiful imagery, fearing, that without such aid 
he mi^tjonly preserve a confused recaUectioniOf 
Its subject; and donbdess, it is- not the lea3t«of 
the merits of these two authors, thus incessantly 
tninajiiire'a Irish to letom to each others aMiough 
this alternation seems to prove, and in fact does 
prove,that, in each, something is wanting. As uu» 
Ibf tai natdy is but too often the case, the imitatois 
of LinnaBus and Buffon have precisely adopted 
the defects of each of their masters ^ and that 
winch was in them but atelight shade in a mag^ 
nificent picture, is become the principal character 
in the productions of many of their respective 
disciples. <Sonie have only copied the dry and 
neological phrases of Linnaeus, without recollect- 
ing that he himself cmly looked upcm his aysteas 
ae the soaSiklingiOf an «difioe of nmch greater 
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importance* and diat in the special histories which 
his numerouB labours have permitted him to writQ 
he has not neglected a single thing winch bekmgs 
to the existence of the being whicli lie describes. 
Others have only admired the general views and 
lofty style of Bufion, without remarking that he 
only decorated a series of facts, collected with 
the most judicious criticism* with these brilliant 
ornaments ; and even that nomendature, whldi 
they affect to despise, is always established by him 
with great erudition, after the most careful wad 
ingenious discussion*'' I dose this extract witii 
a remark made upon M.Cuvierby M.Duvernoy, 
who has also cited the above passage in an ^oge 
on his illustrious master* addressed to his dis* 
ciples at Strasburgh. — " May we not say, after 
this* that he who so well appreciated thiese great 
men* who so happily found in the one* timt 
which was wanting in the otlier, knew how to 
unite the excellencies of both in his own writingsf 
or rather* that his genius* in its originality, had 
nothing incomplete, notliing which could make 
US feel the want of the true method on one side* 
nor the absence of general views on the- other.'' > 
A list of the articles contributed by M. Cu- 
vier to the above mentioned I>ictionnaire will 
be found among the catalogue* of his wo^ 
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the end of this volume; but that headed **Natiire'' 
is too important to be passed over in silence 
here; to remain mmotioed in ineiiioin e^ie^^ 
intended to set forth his opinions; for it contains 
the clearest and most satisfactory refutation of 
the reigning controversies that has ever been 
published in a separate form ; though what these 
oiiinions were, may be gathered firom every tiling 
he has written. 

The word Nature, like all abstract terms 
which find their way into common language; 
has assumed numerous and divers significations. 
Primitively, and according to its etymology, it 
means that which a being derives from its birth, 
in opposition to that which it may derive from 
art. ... It is in the nature of an oak to grow for 
diree centuries, to have hard wood, to attain a 
great size, &e. It is in that of a bird to raise 
itself in the air, to distinguish distant objects, 
ike* Man is by nature capable of education ^ 
his natore is weak, inconstant, &c. Each indi* 
vidual may possess, physically or morally, its 
own peculiar nature i it may be ieeble or vigor- 
ous, mild or passionate, &c. 

** This word Nature is also extended to things 
which are not bom, to unciganised beings in 
general, in order to designate the peculiar and 
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intrinsic qualities which they always possess^ 

The nature of gold is to be heavy, yellow, and 
»ot liable to decomposition by air or humidity, 
&C. Thus taken in its most generic acceptation, 
the nature of a thing is that which makes it 
what it is — that which distmguishes it, which 
^constitutes it— in a word, its essence : and it is 
thus that we speak even of the Being of beings^ 
<p-H>f Him in whom, and by whom, are all things; 
.«iid thimfore the expression applied to God, 
and to his attributes, is a most improper term 
•when applied to the vilest and most perishable 
bodies. But that which exists in the nature of 
each individual^ exists also in each species, ^nd 
each genus $ and thusi, rising from abstraction to 
abstraction, we at length arrive at the idea of a 
general nature of all things j this embraces the 
.qualities conunon to all beings, and the laws of 
their mutual aiBnities ; it is the nature of things, 
.taken in its most abstract sense. Lastly, by a 
figure of speech, common to all languages, tiiis 
term has been employed for the things them- 
selves, for the substances to which these qua- 
lities belong. Nature then is» all beings, or the 
universe, or the world ; and when considered as 
contingent and in opposition to the necessary 
BiBWg$ to Godi it is called Creation. Nature^ 
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the world, creation, the whole of created beings^ 
are, then» so many synonymes. 
** But by another of those figures of speech to 

which all languages are prone, Nature has been 
personified; existing beings have been called 
the works of Nature^ and the general affiniti^ 
of these beings among themselves have been 
called the laws of Nature. The definitive tesalt 
(tf these affinities, which is a certain consttincy 
of motion, a certain fixedness in the proportion 
of the species; in short, the preservation, to a 
Certain degree, of the order once established; 
has been entitled the wisdom of Nature. Lastly, 
ihe enjoyments afforded to sensible beings have 
taken the name of the bounty of Nature. Here, 
under the name of Nature, the Creator himself 
is evidently represented; they are his works, 
his cares, his wisdom, and his goodness, which 
are thus meant. Nevertheless, it is by tluis con- 
sidering Nature as a being gifted with intel- 
ligence and will, but secondary and limited with 
regard to power, that we are able to say of her, 
that she unceasingly watches over the preserv- 
ation of her works, that she makes nothing in 
vain, that she efiects all by the most simple 
'methods, that she contributes to the cur^ tuf dis- 
eases, but that she is sometimes overcome by the 
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force ci malady; and other adages; many of 
which are only true in a very limited sense, and 
iu a very different manner from that which they 
seem to offer at the first glance. ... In propor- 
tion as the knowledge of astronomy, physics, 
and chemistry has been extended, these sciences 
have renounced the false reasoning which re- 
sulted from the application of this figurative lan- 
guage to real phenomena. Some physiologists 
only have continued to use it, because the ob- 
Bcatity in which physiology is still enveloped, 
renders it necessary to attribute some reality to 
the phantoms of abstraction, in order to practise 
illusion on themselves and others, concerning 
their profound ignorance as touching vital mo« 
tion. 

Nevertheless, this antient idea of an active 
but subordinate principle, distinct from ordinary 
forms, and the laws of motion which should 
preside over oiganisation, and which should keep 
it in order, still prevails, not only in language, 
but in the systems of a great many writers, who, 
although they allow the justice of the distinc- 
tions wc have now made, yet suffer themselves 
to be drawn unconsciously towards doctrines 
which have no other foundation. Such are the 
doctrines of tlie * Scale of Nature,' the * Unity 
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of composition,* and others similar to these, 
wJaich have ail been imagined in consequence of 
the beBef in a Nature distinct from the Creator^ 
and less powerful than he is, and which have no 
evident support, but in those iancied limits which 
they place to his power. 

. " That each effect may proceed from a cause, 
which cause is to be traced to an anterior cause; 
that in this manner all events, all successive 
phenomena, may be linked together ; that there 
may be no interruption in the march of nature 
and tfaat^e may, in this eense, compare her to 
a chain, ail the rings of which are attached to 
and follow each other.; is evident on the least 
reflection. That the beings which exist in the 
world are so constructed as to maintain a per- 
manest order ; that they have, consequently, 8u£ 
fieient fbr aU their wants ; that their action and 
reaction may exist in every place, and at every 
n^oment, as neceseaiy for this permanency; 
that it may be the tome with the parts of each 
being ; the very maintenance of this order teaches 
ua. Lastly, that in this innumarable multi-* 
tude of diflferent beings, each, taken apart, may 
find some which resemble it more than others^ 
by their internal and external forms; that it 
may be the same with these, relative to a third 
set ; and that, consequently, we may be able to 
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group Mtr each being, a certain nuniber 
other beings which approach it in di&rent de* 
gfees ; must necessahiy be the case. Biit» limt 
we ought to apply to the resemblances of these 
■multaneous beings, that wliich is true concern* 
vug tiie relation of succesaiTe phenomena anA 
events ; that the forms of these beings necessa- 
lily constitute a series or a chain, so that the eye 
masy gradoallypaai fiom one to the other» wiA- 
out finding any gap, any hiatus ; in short, tte 
exifltenoe of a continued and regular, scale in the 
ferns of bemgs, firom the atone to the nan-^ 
this is what our three concessions by no meaoa 
prove ; this is what is not true, whatever ek^ 
quence may have been used in tracing the ima* 
ginary picture. The philosophers who have 
siq^rted this system of a scale of beings, wt 
each interruption^ which is pointed oat to them, 
pretend, that if a step is wanting, it is hidden, 
in some corner of ■ the^ globe^- wliaB%ttr Ar niua|i i 
traveller may one ^hy discoi^r it.* Nevartli^- 
less, all regions, all seas, have be^ explored ; 
the number of speeies coUacted ineieasaB ewf 
day ; there are, perhaps, an hundred-fold more 
than when these paradoxical opinions b^an to 
be established* aiid Udae of the ipaaia>aas'^iiMft 
up ; all the intemipttona remain ; there is no* 
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thing intermediate between birds and other 
dasses; there is nothing between vertebiated 
Mmab and those which have iiovertobftt* The 
distinctions of true naturalists remain in all their 
iofce ^ the laws of the co-esdstence of oigaiM^ 
iBaaae. of their reciprocal exduuon, femain 
shaken. Each organised being has in concord- 
anoe aU that ia necessary £i>r its subsistence ; 
mdk great ehange, in one organ, produces a 
change in others. A bird is a bird in all and 
emrypart^ it is the same withafishoriui amecfc . 
We cannot even conceive a beii^ whicJi* having 
certain wants, has not the power of satisfying 
then^ a bei^g which could have a part .of its 
organisaition allied to another part, suited to a 
different being, an intermediate being* in facV 
tint whtcfa m calkd a passage. 

«< Each beii^ n made fiv itself, and in itself 
is complete : it may resemble other beings, each 
afsalij aBsposad of whatis fit for it» but none 
mm be composed with a view to anothert nor to 
join it to a third by affinity of form ; and that 
whkh is trae of the least |^t» of the kas^ 
anin^ ; that which is true of the most perfect of 
animals, man of the little world, as the ancient 
fUiosapiMm eaUed it, is m mesm rilj r not the less. 
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tme of the great wcHrld, the globe, and all its in^ 
habitants. The beings whicli compose it, and 
Mrtnich pec^le it, contribute to its existence; 
tJiey are necessary to each other, and to the 
whole.; they have been so since this existence 
has suftnisted ; they will be as long as it shall 
subsist. The world is like an individual, all its 
parts act on each other : we can imagine other 
woilds more or less rich, more or less peopled, 
the preservation of which rests on other means ; 
but we cannot conceive the present world de- 
prrred of one or several of the classes of beings 
which inhabit it, any more than the body of 
man deprived of one or several of its systems o^' 

•* There is, then, in the world, as in the body of 
man, that which is necessary, and nothing more. 
What law eould have obliged the Creator unne- 
cessarily to produce useless forms, merely to till 
tip die vacancies in a scale, which is oniy a spe- 
teulation of the mind, and which has no other 
ibundation than the beauty wliich some philoso- 
f here discoYcr In it? But in evety thing beauty 
etMSsbts in rehitive fitness: the beauty of the 
world is formed by tlie happy concourse of 
Mngs which compose it, in tiiehr mutual pm- 
aemllofi^ and in that ef the whole, and not in 
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the facilily whidi a Baturalist oiay find in or* 

ranging them into a simple series. 

" Nev€rtb^e88» to the hypothesis of 9^ ocup 
tiiiued scale in the fonas of beiiigs, other philo> 
sophers have added that m which all beings are 
modificatioiis of one only; or» th«t they have 
been produced successively, and by the deve> 
lopemeot q£ one first germ; and it is on this 
duLt an identiljjr ^ oompositioQ fiu: aU ba« been 
engrafted. « • This system (as it now exists) seizes 
hold of some partial resembjances» without hav« 
ing any regard to differences; it sees in the worm 

the embryo of the vertebrated animal; in the 
vertebrated animal with cold blood, the embryo 
of the animal with warm blood ; it thus melees 
one class spring from the otiier; they are but 
different ages of one only; and the whole of 
animal life has the ^me phases as the most 
perfect individual of its species. From this nju 
turaUy aarises the couseque^nce that, takicig the 
superior classes in an embryo state, yre ought 
there to find the inferior parts, and tliat the 
oos»positiQn of all must be alike, exee|»t tb^ 
greater or lesser developement of certain psfts. 
But these affniities, which offer something Jlike 
plausibility when ammsinqed .in geoenA terpen 
vawflh directly they are detailed, and a com- 

L 2 
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parison is made, point by point. There is not 
less hiatus in the affinities of parts than in the 
scale of beings; in vain, in order to escape con- 
viction, arbitrary suppositions are brought for- 
ward in the overthrow of organs incompatible 
with the links which attach them to the rest of 
the body; in vain, as a last resource, is figu- 
rative language (which no can penetrate) 
made use of ; they are obliged to confess that 
certain parts, often numerous, are wanting in 
oeitaut beiQgs, without my apparent reason for 
tiieir absence, other than because they did not 
igiee with the whole of the being ^ ,and if in 
these pretended theories v^e seek a rational and 
general basis, what is to be found except the 
supposition of a nature limited in her mode of 
action? 

« In Act, if we look back to the Author of 
all things, what other law could actuate him 
than the necessity of according to each being, 
whose existence is to be continued, tlie means 
of insuring that existence ; and why could l^e 
0^ vaiy his materials and his instruments? 
Fixed laws of co-existence in organs were then 
necessary, hut that was all^ for, to establish 
odien^ there must have been a want of fireedoifi 
in the action of the organising principle, which 
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we have shown to be mere cMmera. In vsin do 
they have recourse to that other axiom, of being 
obliged to make every thing by the most simple 
means. Very fkr from its being more simple to 
employ the same materials for different objects, 
it Is easy to conceive some instances in which 
this method would have been the most compH- 
cated of all ; and certainly nothing is less, satis* 
^K^torily proved than this constant simplicil^ «f 
means. Beauty, richness, abundance, have been 
the ways of the Creator, no less than simplidtyi 
Whenever they who^ in recent times, haviB 
sought to give a new form to the metaphysical 
system of pantheism, and which they have edi 
titled * Philosophy of Nature^* have adopted 
the two hypotheses of which we have just 
spoken, they have added a thirdt quite of tiie 
same kind. Not only each being, according to 
these, represents all others, but it has a repre- 
sentation of itself in* , each of its parts. • Tk6 
head is a complete body ; the skull, composed 
of vertebras, is the spine the nose is the thorajt| 
the mouth the abdomen ^ the upper jaw the aittni 
the lower the legs ; the teeth are fingers or 
nails ; and in this thorax, in these four mea^ 
bersy are to lie found the larynx, the rSn, the 

L 3 
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shoulder-bladeSy aiid tlie basin, in a word, ail the 

bones. 

'*We comprehends in fkct, that those who 
admit but of one single substance, oi which 
every individual existence is but a manifestation, 
would have pleasure in adopting the idea that 
these manifestations succeed each other in a 
regulikr and progressive order; that they all 
bear the impression, and, in some measure, be- 
come the images oi' one common type, or essen- 
tial silbstance, and that each part, each part of 
a part, not only represents the special whole 
which contains it, but even the great whole 
which eontsins idl othM. • • • » 

We, however, conceive nature to be simply 
A production of tiie Almighty^ regulated by a 
%ibdonH the laws of n^hich can only be disco^ 
vered by observation ; but we think that these 
laws can only nelate to the presenmitioQ and har- 
mony of the whole; that, consequently, all 
must be constituted in a manner that contributes 
to this preservation and to this hannony, but ire 
do not peroetve alfty neees^ty fyt a scale of be- 
ings, nor for an unity of composition, and we 
do nolbdieve even id !lie posaibiKly of a succes- 
sive appearance of diflferent forms ; for it appears 
to us that, from the beginning, diversity has 
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been neceuary to that haniiony» and that pr&. 

servation, the only ends which our reason c^n 
perceive in the arrangement of the world*" 

Besides the ** Dictionnaire des Sciences Natu- 
relies," there was yet another work of the same 
kind to which M. Cuvier was a contributor*^ the 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Mddicales*'' The 
most important of the papers thus destined is 
that headed AnknaL ^ " in which) a^ler stc^tiiig 
that the power of will can only produce the 
movements for which the body is adapted, and 
that» oonaequently, the eneigy of the aigna which 
it gives will bear a proportion to the greater or 
lesser perfection of the envelope, he take^ a 
rapid view of the beiii^ which fill the interval 
between the sponge, the animaUty of which 
consists solely in the power of contraction \ and 
the dogf or el^hant» each of whom is gift^ 
with a sentiment which often bears the appear- 
ance of xeasoo. 

I shall, confine myself to the extract of that 
part which describes the lower order of aftio^als, 
halving akeady, wb^meotionii]^ other wntiiigSt 
had occarion to speak fi»quently of the higher 
dasses. A little above tlie spojgiges f^e the 
flMnades, and other ^GniSQoiac amwak (^f an 
homogeneous 8ubitance» nmple and uiicept^q in 
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fom^ bat which move in water with greater or 
less rapiditj. The pdypes only exceed these 
by having an invariable figure, and some difr- 
tinct members round the mouth ; several of 
them* fiaced to the solid masses which they them- 
fldves produce^ have no notion but ia their 
isenibers, and are incapable of changing place. 
The radiata, or sea^nettles^ ascend in ofgani»* 
ation, bj halving several ramifications of the ii^ 
testinal canaL The echinodermes possess an 
ettvebfte more or less hajfd, and their munerooa 
incmbefsserve tfaemr fhr progressive motioDtf At 
^iiis point the star form disappears, and gives 
;jpl^e to thp qrminetiioB], virfaere aiinilar inrfes.are 
-dfaposed along a hue or axis; - Almost all of the 
most simple of these, the intestinal worms, live in 
other animals ; thej have neidier members, nor 
heart, nor blood vessels ; their body is elongated, 
end sometimes articulated.^^ To these succeed 
insects, &c &c* and the whde condudies with a 
^comparison between plants and animals. 
• * kisiiotthejuatiqsipreiaBlknifefLinnsBna and 
Bnffon only that we owe to IdL-Cnviev: theve 
is yet another celebrated writer, whose real value 
may be gathered from his labanra; and the pro- 
foond learning evinced in ijie notes to VL LB' 
anaire's edition of Pliny show, thatM. Cuvier 
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could make even his classical attaititnenOB serv# 
the science to which he was devoted. Pliny has 
frequently been magnified into a great aiitholr 
concerning natural history, and his writings 
appealed to as a most indisputable source of 
kiflMiatioii; It scem^ how^yer»*.<lHittihft>^ 
but a skil^l compiler ; he copied wliat others 
iiad said before $ he asserted many things &omk 
commoii -Nqport, and could by no 'mehos be 
relied on with that security which is due to 
ibe aaturalist who describes £rom personal ^ 
«ibrvatioiu Thus^ although dierlei i» madi»ii»lmi 
•to believe and to admire, considerable oaiiti^^ is 
requisite in the ^atudy tof his pages ^ aad it'ip 
-A* *nio9it in t p o fUtat serfioe rendered to lh»' im^ 
perienced, to have identified the animals of 
&my, 'to have shown bow much is worthy of 
eonMence^ and wkat should be rejected. > ^ 
I am now about to notice a work of a very 
different character from any which have hitberto 
been presented: it is a very small duodecimo 
:volume of eighty-nine pages, but it is a gem 
jwhleh owes notbing of ita lustre to its siae» and 
sparkles, amid other brilliants, from the exqui- 
•site feeling which breathes in every hne. It does 
ndtdd^t us by the charms of its eloquence, 
so much as by placing M. Cuvier before us as a 
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moralist, who derives his precepts from that 
pure light which shines on all who seek it. The 
subject is the distribution of the prizes founded 
by M. de Montyon for virtuous actions. This 
philanthropist had spent a lite of usefulness, and 
partiGulady sought to ameliorate the condition 
of the lower classes, " that class of beings, 
which," to use M. Cuvier's expressions, he 
saw exposed to poverty and disease ; forced to 
undergo severe and painful, even dangerous and 
unhealthy labours ^ almost entirely d^nved of 
education ; particularly open to the seductions 
of vice, the torrent of passions, and brutal plea- 
sures ; often obliged to listen to the suggestkms 
of want and hunger, and having no resource 
against these temptations in mental acquire- 
ment^ ia the habit of reflection, in public esteem, 
in the hope of a better &te» or that ease of cir- 
cumstances, which in otlier conditions is ac- 
quired by labour and good omduct*' 

M. de Montyon left legacies to hospitals ; and 
thinking, that after quitting these asylums in 
too weak a state to work, the poor needed still 
further aid, he destined a certain sum to this 
purpose. Besides this, he left funds for bestow- 
ing prises on those who invented niachmes to 
be used ill agriculture or mechanical arts, and 
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also on any one who should discover effioaoions 

remedies for the diseases which aliiict humaaity» 
or diminish the danger to which workm^ are 
exposed in carrying on several of Iheir o<icupa- 
tions : he founded a third prize for books^ whidi 
should instruct the poor in moral conchid: and 
proper deportment ; and, lastly, he instituted 
that of virtue* exclusively in favour of the poorer 
classes. This prize is annually bestowed, and 
awarded by the Acad^mie Fran9aise, In 18^9 
M. Cuvier was appointed, at the meeting of St 
Louis» to inform the public how the prises had 
been bestowed ; and his discourse on the subject 
forms the volume of which I now speak. 

In his fntrodnction to the history of those 
who have obtained the prizes, the author says, 
" Let us first ask the question. What is virtue? 
An ancient philosopher answers, * Remarkable 
and brilliant virtue is that which supports woe 
and labour, or whidi exposes itself to danger, ki 
tirder to be usefhl to others, and that without 
expecting or desiring any recompense.' The 
philosopher haa w^ said that this is rare and 
brilliant virtue; perhaps it IS even aboi^ ho- 
manityj but let us observe, that its two prin- 
cipal characters aie^ sosefulness to others^ and 
perfect disinterestedness. But we will turn from 
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pagan antiquity, open the Gospel, and there 
seek an answer to the question proposed. We 
r^a^ in the Holy Writings^ * Love God above 
aU things^ and your neighbour as yourselves: 
law and the prophets are contahied in tliese 
two prac^te.' Thus, he who has fidlowed these 
precepts is virtuous ; he will have accomplished 
the entire law. Now» what is it to love God? 
How can we prove that we love him? It is by 
conforming to his will, by doing that which he 
oinders^}' and the fiist th^lg which he commands 
1HI to do^ after loving Iuhh is to lorve our sdgli- 
hour as ourselves ; and our neighbours are all 
without di^tinotion or eiicq^tion» as the 
Gospel also teached us in the parable of the Sa« 
mcitan. This command, give^ us by God, has 
been roadered easy and pleasiag in execution by 
himself having implanted in eur-soids^' at -Mr 
birth, a love iiotr our neighbours, a natural dispo* 
oti^m to lowoiir ifelia«^i-cMatiinM/40i ri^okserfii 
their joy, and weefp for their> sorrows. • This «yni- 
pathy^ this soothing feeling, which I'digion calla 
chantj, is to- be fouad in aM pure and unpef- 
verted hearts, though it is not equally developed, 
equally energetic in alL We feel that which we 
owe to each other, not only justice but soccour 
to the extent of our ability. Do not to others 
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that which yoa would not they should do lUM 

70a ; and do to others as you would they should 
do unto you. These are very simple rules, to 
be coHipreheiided eren by children, and recog- 
nised by them as equitable and necessary ; they 
are the foundation of all morality, and why are 
they not alwaya followed ? It is because we are 
blinded by our passions, our inclinations, and 
9ur interests. We have just said that God has 
^vett us the fbeling of love towards our nefgh-* 
hours, but he has also given us a love for our^ 
selveSy for our own preservation; this sentimenl 
ifli^n^ letaronatund dw»/{the<6ihei^ Mdiismod 
wrong, because it is necessary ; it even teaches 
ur seTeral virtues, such as< temperance A>r< th^ 
sake of health, f»fiadeno8 to avoid danger, and 
courage for the means of extricating ourselves 
ftom diffionlt^* God tells> us to love our iieigfa^ 
bouriisi(OucBGlvies, that i«, to <lell ua to Ibve.^oaixi 
selves.; but when this love of self is carried to 
eicesSf then il. ia .that it* merita the odious afU 
pdlation of-egotism ; then it prompts us to iam 
cri&e others to ourselves, to wish to enrich 
ourselves by theic loaae^ to reckon etheni aa-no-r 
thing when out own-aatisftctton is concerned; 
then does it become a guilty feeling ; then does- 
it ileitd us to iiyu^tice uDdtcriflae. It 10 even sad 
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and iboliah to love oundves onlj^ and if we 

have never done any thing for others, how 
can we expect gratitude and help firom them? 
* Cost ii*£tre boa k rien* de n'^tre boa qu*k soi.'* 
He who stifles in himself* the feehng of cotnpas- 
sioDt and only obeys the dictates of seli-love» is a 
dangerous being in society, and who ought to be 
reproved and punished in society, at least by 
contempt. We may say» that almost all tiie enril 
we conimi€ arises fivim egotism $ whilst die 
greater part oi' our good actions is inspired by 
love for our iieUow^ureaturcflL Tberete^ the 
best system of education is tiiat whkk teaches 
us to direct and control our self-love within its 
just UmitB» and» at the same time, tends to dev^ 
lope and augment our love for others, our desue 
of being useful, and doing them good. These 
reflecticms lead us back to M* de Mootyon, wiKv 
always animated by this desire, wished to render 
all men wiser, better, and happier. It was with 
this intention that he £[»undcd the prizes of vhrtue^ 
the distribution of which has been confided to the 
Academie Fran9aise, and this is the tenth time 
t^iiilfiiUng this honourable mission. • • . But tiie 
liberality of M. de Moutyon, though great, must 

* It is. to be. good % poOiing take only good to oi^e's mMw 
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be limited ; and a choice must be made among 

those who are presented to us, each with the 
strangest claims* It may be imagined how diffi^ 
cnlt it is to make this choice : how painful, and 
even afflicting, it is to the judges to be obHged to 
compare^ and co(dly weigh actions which amoant 
to subUmity ; and, while animated to enthusiasm, 
or moved almost to weakness, thus impartially 
and calmly to pronounce judgment. Besides^ 
what man can flatter himself that he can be ex- 
empt from error in such decisions ? God alone 
is the judge e£ virtue, because he alone can read 
our hearts, penetrate into our motives, and know 
our intentions; God alone gives to virtue its 
real reward* We can only see die exterior, and 
presume on the motives, which we are bound to 
consider as pure and iqprighl^ when the actions 
bear' the appearance of disinterestedness and 
goodness." 

Tbus iar I have atonspted, by tran8lati<xi» to 
give some idea of tins beautiful little volume: 

but as the account of M. Cuviei-'s works draws 
near to the olose^ it wiU be desirable, occanon- 
ally, to give specimens of his style, by extracts 
from the French j and having thus stated the 
motive, these passages will be introduced when, 
ever they seem to me to be best calculated for 
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displaying his powers. The following is sdected 
from tlie " Prix de Vertu* : " — " Nous avons a ra- 
eonter les bonnes actions de quinze autres per* 
sonnes, auxquelles Pacadteie a dieemt des 
m^daiiies ; au moment de commeucer ces r^ts, 
nous ^viouvons une orainte;, celle de firiaguer nos 
lecteurs par la monotonies et le d^faut de vari^t6, 
ces r^ts vont se ressembler entre eux ; ce sera 
toujouis de la charity toujoufs de la bienllusaQce^ 
toujours undevoikmentdi£8int£re8li£ aux infortuoes 
d'autruif et puis» il faudra toujours louer, toujours 
admire: ce n'est pas le moyen de riveiUer et 
de soutenir 1 'attention ; i'doge nous fatigue ou 
nous endort; ua ^crivain Anglais dit spirituelle- 
menty que tous les pan6gyriques semblent confiia 

* We have mm to reoonnt the good deeds of fifteen other 
penoof, to whom the Aeadenqrhn decreed medab; but as 
we eoiwiieDce then redtals* a feir assi^ IM of fttigui^ 
readers by monotony, by want of variety. Ihese histories are 
all alike; it is always diariQrt always benevolence^ always a 
diibterested devotion to the cause of the unfortunate. These 
we oMist S»r ever praise, finr ever admire ; and this is not the 
way to rouse or to fix attention. Eulogiuni fatigues or sends 
OS to sleep, and an English writer wittily says, that all pane- 
gyrics seem to have 4»ee& cooked in poppy juice. We how- 
ever will abstain from saying a ain(^ word which may appear 
to be given for the purpose of impressing these a£Pecting cir- 
cumstances. Still more forcibly do they carry their own re- 
commendation vv ith them ; and those who are so unhappy as 
not to feel them, will not be capable of comprehending any 
eiih^ums which we could add to them. 
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dans du jus des pavots. £h bien ! nous nous 

abstiendrons de dire un seal mot qui pourrait 
sembler destin^ a iaire valoir des actions si 
touchantes; elles se recommandent assez par 
elles-memes^ et ceux qui auraient le malheur de 
n'en etre pas attendris^ ne seraient pas m^e en 
6tat de comprendre les 61oges que nous pour- 
rions y aj outer.'* 

One of the great prizes awarded on this 
occasion was five thousand francis to Louise 
Sclieppler, whose history will» if I mistake not, be 
acceptable to tliC'reader^ as given by the Baron 
Guvier. " Louise Scheppler has, perhaps, car* 
ried this industrious beneficence still farther* 
for it is not one fitmily, it is an entire country 
which enjoys the fruits of her benevolence ; a 
whole country which lias been vivified by the 
charity of a poor servant* In the rudest part 
of the chain of the Vosges mountains is a valley, 
almost separated from the rest of the world. 
Sixty years back it afforded but scanty nourish^ 
ment to a half-civilised population, consisting 
of only eighty families, distributed in five vil- 
lages. Their ignorance and their poverty 
were equally great ; they neither understood 
German nor iVench ; a patois, unintelligible to 
any but themselves, was their sole language; 

M 
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«t^d|iwhat in fleareely eredible, thdr miseiy htd 

not soi'tened their manners. These peasants, 
•liko'ihe lonk of the mkUUe ages, gofemed hj 
tfWroe, > hereditary feuds divided fiuwilies, and 
moret than once gave rise to acts of criminal 
^Moltnce. A pious paatory named John Frade* 
rick ObiarUn^ who has since become so cele* 
luBted» Hindertook to civilise them ; and for thia 
fotpak^ ^jSat one who. knew mankind, he first 
attacked their poverty. With his own hands he 
aet tliOiex ample for all useiul labours, and, armed 
«Mi ' a. pickaxe^ he directed them in tho con* 
struction of a good road, digging and labouring 
mth liiem,;.he taught tliem to cultivate the<po* 
pim^lhe mode them acquainted vidi good 
vegetables and fruits; showed them how to eri* 
gpu^ .and gave them excellent breeds of caitle 
asidf»0idtry« Their agriculture' once perftctefd^ 
he introduced manufactures among them, in 
order- to employ superfluous hands; he ' gave 
dieiOtA Samiig-lMiik, and put them fn« communis 
cation with the commercial houses of the ne^hi 
t»QMjnilg ; towns. . . their oonfldeace increoaed 
>ndh their improvement* he, by degrees^ gplvd 
thejn instruction of a liigher nature. He lumself 
9fW.i ji^dir. .schoohnaster» tiU he could iiaim. /one 
Cl^hl^ :9C seooiiding bis endeavours^ Having 
once learned to love reading, every thing became 
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Warier; olioien works were brought t<>^:tKeiif [to 
aid the converaatioa and example of the pastor; 
Teligioiia ieeUi^ aod» wttk them, -imiliiali bench 
Volence, insinuated diemselves inio tJieiii hearts; 
quarrels, crimes, and lawsuits disappeared ; aa^ 
4f by chancie» soflie diapnte arosa^ tbey, .vitbioiie 
•accord^ came toOberlki» and begged hiiti to put 
an end to it In short, when this veDexahle 
jnan .waaneaily at tbe And of hia GBfdei^;iu(«f 
able' to say, that in this province, onoe' so poor 
and thinly. populated, he left three . hundred fa^ 
miUes^ n^^ar in their habits^ pio«a4ai4 flnl^j^ 
ened in their sentiments^ enjoying remarkable 
ea^e of circumstances, and provided vathiitfae 
insaos ^ peii^ietiiatiiig these bleaAinga* ^ : lA ymai^ 
female peasant from one of these villages, named 
Louise £chiq>pler, though scarcely fifteen ^yeaQI 
iff Ag^ was so Ibrdfaly impressediwith/ tile<9#riiiw 
of this man of God, that, although she enjoyed 
4 email patrimony, she begged to enter into his 
seivioe, ami "take a -pilit in bit • charitable/ 
hours. From that time she never accepted any 
wi^ea^ she never quitted him; she becaeune^bii 
bdp^ Us'inesaenger/ and the guardian angel of 
the rudest huts. She afforded the inhabitants 
every q^ecies of consolation ; and in no instafftHi 
Wi/wiei find a finer exampleof tho'po^r '^ilel^ 
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mg to I esalt the mtell igenoe. This limple yil" 
l^e^girl' entered into the elevated views of her 
QKtttof even, astonishing lum by her happy, su^ 
^«»»tions^ vhiohrhe unheaytatingly adopted in hi9 
g^a^ral plan oi' operation. She it was who re- 
Ijlwrk^tth^. •difficulty, thai the labouvers io the 
fields jcnpeiieiiced^ in eombiniiig thw agmcul- 
turad emplioyments witli the care of their younger 
fiiiUr^lliiwddjKho thought of coUecting togetheiv 
e(vfeil)iiifiints of the earlieBt age in spacious halls^ 
where, during tiie absence of their parentSj.some 
te^dlig^ttiinatractiresses should take cafe 
Illnu80|v)<leaelii them their letters, and exercise 
them in employments adapted to their ages. 
' Socm ttbi»i institution, of .jjQuise jSfihqppLer aros^ 
theJii£Mit^hoo]s4ilf England and France^ where 
the Qbildreoj of; the working classes, who would 
otbenras^. bHj ex|x>sed *to aocidienta and vicious 
^xanpfcples, are watched over, instructed, and .pro* 
4ttjptedi The honour of an idea which has pro* 
4itcedduoh)beanttiul xeaultr is-soldfy thie to this 
poor ! peasant of Ban do la JRjoohe; ^ to this afae 
consecrated all her worldly means, and, what are 
^ ^g|G^. y^e» h^r youth .«id her health. Even 
ndaivy though advanced in years, she, without re* 
bemng the smallest compensation, assembles a 
l^imdred children round her» from three to 
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years of age, and instructs them according toi 
their capacities. The adults^ thanks to M^ Qhef^ 
lav have no further moral Wants $ btitthen^«Mr 
yet some, who in sickness or old age have need 
of physical aid. Louise Scheppler watabes oves 
them, carries them broth» tnedidiie^>'in»'iBHlNrt9 
every thing, not tbrgettiiig pecuniary succour J 
She has founded and regulated a so.rt of Monti 
de FiM ^9 cf a peculiar ldndi wfaleh<would'Ucl4ib 
admirable institution elsewhere, if it could \f9 
multiplied like the infant sch60b ; - ibv 4t kl 
among the verj snudl number of thcMMs'JirhMf 
merit the name given to them, for money ia 
there lent without interest and without securities^ 
Whisn M^ Oberlift dtied, hey by . Willi l«ftIi(Mifei 
Scheppler to his children •, the simple words of 
4> dying master may. be heard with intec^t,' dn4 
ifili be more* ekquent 'than any* llifbg^ m^vdlitii 
add: — * I leave my faithful nurse to you, my 
dear children, she who has reared you, the ia& 
dd&tigable Xidaise Schappll3r*;'to fw^ti^'M^ 
been a careful nurse, to you a ^riUfa^l oio^ 

* the Moiit de PiHi of pRris, managed by a cotnpany^^ 
^idhodoalsi was first estahliahed on the aame prineipte a^ UitS 
fif l^ouiee Scheppler, but if now ithe gen^ifd e8t^l^l^iu{i^% 
pawning, to which all the minor pawnbrokert of diat cllr 
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thei' and instructress $ in short, every thit^ : her 

zeal has extc'iuk'tl still further; for, like a true 
apostle of the Lord» stie has gone to the villages 
where I have sent her, to gather the children 
rouiul her, to instruct tlieni in tlic will of God, 
to sing hymns, to show them the works of their 
all-powerful and paternal Maker, to pray WkUk 
them, to coninuinicate to them all the instruc- 
tions she had received from me and your own 
excellent motiier. The hmamerable difficiiliies 
she met with in these holy occupations would 
have discouraged a thousand others ; the surly 
'temper^ of fihe children, their patfHs language, 
bad roads, inclement weatlier, rocks, water, 
faeaVy ndn, freezing winda^ hail, deep snow, no^ 
iMng )ms daunted her. She hats ssctifk^ lt6r 
time and her person to the service of God, 
^Jttdg^ iny dear children, of the deht yon ha«e 
Contracted tocher for my sake*' Once tofke^ t 
bequeath her to you ; let her see, by youi* care^ 
the respect you feel towards the last will oif'a 
^ther, -^I am stireyou irili folfif my iHsheB^ 
you w^ill in your turn be to her all together, 
and each individually, that which she has'he^ 
^ f(3/n**' 'Mes^eorsand'MesdemoiBelle^ObArlifir, 
faithful to the wishes of their father, were de- 
lurous^ bestowing on Louise the inh^itance of 
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daughter f but nothing could induce ttM^ ge^ 

nerous woman to lessen the small patrimony left 
by her nuwter j and aJii she asked wa^ perau3r 
j»tQn to add the name of Obedin to h^ own. 
Those who claim this honourable appellation as 
a birthzigbi^ think themselves, still furtbe^: h<cy 
moured by her sharing the tide." . . > - 

In his ofHce of Secretary to the Academy of 
{Sciences^ it was also the duty 9f M* Qj^yie^,, tp 
read an 61oge upon the deceased members, of 
.that body before a public meeting. As his 
•ji^uli^r; department did not extend, to th^^^ . 
eulating sciences, the labours of Aose who de- 
voted themselves to such devolved ijippp ]jth^ 
dher .sejcretary J hut all the (^c^g^ jipn|i;^ 
M. Cuvier hav^ been collected , at variouf timei^ 
published in successive volumeis. » SiefQfg.j[ 
im apopunt of them, * f^w, ren^a^,ni|R9p 
jhis delivety- may be denrab)e. The very sljgbjt 
accent of Montb^iard which might be traced i?i 
Jiia conyecsatioDtienjl^rely .^isapp^fd wfa^-re^ 
jng OS speaking in public^ his voice could »bp 
heard every where without being pi^qiif d in tpo 
,^vated a. key, his mrticulatiQP w^«r.rem^lqi|pj|y 
clear nnd dislhict without being affected,- so tbi^ 
ioreigners found it easier to compreliefjjJiijiiip 

lhan most of the £rencjti .oriuu>F% .^ ^I^diirftf 
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which carried his auditors with liim in all thq 
fdHiaieiita he toed to ioapire. Tbere:was no? 
tUng ihi" the least dedamatory or theatvic^i. Mi 
order to arrest the attention ; but his melodious 
Mla8> ki» 'elegant turn ok' es^oasion, aad oatural 
j^race bf itiimner, gave a charm to the 8h«Nie^ 
pl3ir«i,»e5. These last perl'ections were so much 
fdmt more remarkabJey aaemphasis was the fashion 
jln academical discourses' when he commeiiced 
career, aud it was liJke creating a new school 
Hid netom to nature. 

I now resume the description of the iToges, 
«which form three volumes in octavo \ and, as 
'$evenir remain which have only beekx published 
^ .the members of the Institute, it Is to b^ 
'hoped that, ere long, a fourth volume will be 
.^c|^<^ cootains,. previous to. tU^ 

c^loges, .Reflecti<ms on the Process of Sci- 
ence, and its Influence on iSocietj,*' read at the 
^fsf^^ annual sitting. o£ the four academies. J 
miMt'istOp here to cite a most dbquent sketch 
from, it, which leads |is from tlie first helpless 

HMO tO:hia. pr^^ent po^e^fnl pQ9dit^K% 
•fbr it will give to my readers a proof of Gil- 

gower of bringing important truths befofie 

^ by one luminous flash from his p^« ..^ ;..,^> 
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< "^f^ 3^ Mh\e ctMim'i' hi '«itr£ifae'^dh giobey 
I'homme paraissait cr^e pour une d^striiotlQiiiiw 
6^taible: le» knaux. I'aaBaiMaiBnt ^de* todte.iwrtii 
Uk ^iieniddeB lui roBtaient etesli^^i mldsiitl >anrbit 

Miti, 4vfko hMd been thR>#R i*i'«lleUiif^e^iofidhie8lib# 
$»%^e^l of feebleness and nakedness, wcmld 9(|P^ Uf. Hs^X? 
been created for inevitable destruction: evils assailed him 
oh all sides, and the remedies Ibr them appeared to Be hiddi^i 
ftom bimibut he had .bMn.eDdowedtmit.h< talent^i^^^ 
discovery. The first savages gathered nourishing ^uits and 
wholesome roots in the forests, and thus conquered theiir 
tho^t pressing wants. The first shephei^'i^erceiVod' tikti^ 
the stars followed a regular course, and by them directed 
their steps across the desert. Such was the orfgia of physi- 
cal and mathematical sciences. ."'■>"">T f^^'^U 

No sooner had the genius of man ascertained that it was 
possible to combat nature by her own means, tlian it no 
longer rested ; it watched her incessantly, and continually 
gained new conquests over her, each marked by some am^i- 
oration in tlie state of society. Then succeeded, without 
interruption, those meditating minds, which, being the faith- 
ful depositaries of acquired doctrines, were constantly 
"eiip^ied in conaecting them, inf vivifying die dn^ by^tb^be^ 
^ tlf^qt^, and w^^clvhav^ iii^\e«p,fh^]^.fj<^. 
lories, from tbe first attempts of tbese pastoral observers, jto 
Ue prolbund: (ialctdatroos'V IfdwM iM ldt^'iti<^W9 
1M*0deiiiniefiiltes«f LbmseaiiindA^ ({liiipmiciis 
.Jol^ltaifce^ always avgmentjDg^ . bonie , fr^^ Chfl^f^^^ 
Egypt, from Egypt to Greece, iiid^n during ages'of mwefy 
'Jttid darl^ess, uneqitftfff spread snneii^ tMf petite ^Etttt^iC^ 
drei7<wiier^lblWir»d%i»dioe en^ fiom^^ jj^^'- 
' .ti<NM wfao bare welcomed it, have bec9me mistresses of the 
'world, and those who have neglecteid it'lukvii te^i^^ie 
ftcUcnest aodobicttriiy*.' ^ "h i ^'f'* v J Bti 
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«e(d'le g^rrie poor les d^onvrir. Les premiers 
-Mitages Gueiilirent daas lesibr^ts quelques fruits 
tiioiifiidetfly quelques racines aahitaireSf et subviiii> 
feM aht^'^'leufs pins pressans besoins : les prei> 
miers patres s'apei^urent que les astres suivent 
tinei4narche r^i6ei et s'en servirent pour diiiger 
leurs courses k trovers les plaines dci d^ort. 
Telle fut Torigine des sciences math^matiques> et 
<S^e des sdenees physiques. 

• «* Uhe fois assui^ qu*il pouvatt combattre la 
nature par elle-mdme, le genie ne se repos&plus; 
ii -ri6piiA sans relAoh^ suns cesse il fit sur die 
nouvelles conqa^tes, toutes marquees par 
quelque amelioration dans T^tat des peuples. 
^ succ^dant. d^-loi8» sans inlemiptioiu des 
fe^rits m6ditatifs, d^positaires fiddles des doc- 
trines acquises, constatnment occup^s de les 
iier^ de les vivifiet» les unes par les autfes^ neiis 
ont conduits, en moins de quarante si^-cles, des 
premiers essais de ces observat^urs agrestes aii^g 
j^rbfimds calooLs-des Newtxia et des Liqailaae^ aux 
irtum^rations savantes des Linnaeus et des Jus- 
isieu. Ce pr^cienx heritage, t0i\)ours accru, 
port6'de la Chaldte en Egypt^. de l^Egypte 
dans la Gr^ce, cach^ pendant des si^cles de mal- 
heuf et de t^nebres, recouvr^ 4 des ^poque^ 
fd«s hettfeoses, in^galenmt dipando pamiieii 
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penples de I'Eoroper a 6t6' auiv^ partout' de> 
licbesse et du poavdr ; leA natioOB qm^^QnixW^ 
cueilli sont devenues les maitresses du monde 5 
cdles qui Toivt n^Ug^ sont tomb^ d«ii»Mj^ 
blesse et dans Pobseurit^.^' • • 

The first 61oge was read on the 5th of April, 
1800, and is that of the venerd^k D&ukeutQUt 
who, it will be recolleeted, was the coUeaigue t|f 
M. de Buffon, born in the same town with hiip, 
and chotsen bj lam to aid his seieBtifiCiJiiboiirs. 
Th« reasons of liiia dioice ate giv^lii by M»<€u» 
vier, who first describes Buffon as a man of in- 
diq>endeot fortune, whixie personal and m^ntii 
atfiracltons, and violent thtnrik for pleasur^^ 
seemed to cast his destiny in any other mould 
4iudi ihU of scien«» bat who nevertbole^foMad 
himself imsislibly diawn towank it* the suves^ 
sign of his extraordinary talents. Long unceiv 
tain Mo what object he shoukL devote bis 
he'tfied seveial purauitSt and at Ifiogtii fixQd'.oip 
natural history. From the first he measured it 
In its whole extent he, at qo» gUnco, p^Qm»i 
what he-fasd tor do r what was in his o^wn 
to effect, and in what he required assistance. I 
would fain quote all tbi^ M* Cuvier says ot-.thiB 
^edeeessor; but a few. of lekUng poinlS'^jf 
the different ^ipgea are all. tliat c^i be oiiei^^^ 
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ti^ip^ in ord^ to give an idea of their uftture, 
tMr<miftly» aiul their beauty. Ganttmiisigt to 
speak of M. de Buffon, M. Ciivier states, that, 
gi^d with the. most ardent iiuaginatioo* and 
ptimtrfniiig a pen that was the eobo of that iaa^ 

giuation, viewing nature in all its activity and 
^)c)^hQe9% .aiMiideeply impicesaed mth it as • 
-wh^^ ^ystem of beauty: and order, he requnedl 
^QjT)0 ope to inspect tlie details, some one who 
wea /gifted.w^ -the power of patient mia*^ 
tjgation, . 9onie:one whose love of justice-anil 
C^tm tone of mind woul4 iorm a soit .of coun« 

tj^pfa^^iui^ to.Jbis ardour^ aome onte evitfly.deM 
VQled. ti» the cauae,. but ait die same timemodeit 

QQOUgh^tQ play a secondary part, and .Leav/eiiim 
tmwmi^yQf the biriUiant fm^^ he eofHtedt^ 
Th^^eiroquisites were aUteeotred in iDaubentomr 

tb^ CQtnpaniot) of fei^ youth. Both morally and 

phj^ittcaMf ;^theii7e, W4». the atrooge^t: eoo(tm6t. ]m 
tfween the two friends, and each was possesaedl 
of, jj^/^q. qualities wijifih..Y''ere. necessary. tp,mitL 

4fWiiite^iuid ioipcovje the .pthaf.^ £uflroa^..(c<w|^ 

iQi^i ding every thing, eager for immediate results^r 
a^^.WPpriWS :l>y,oaiiMr^ was desirous of diyiQ^ 

V9g .^^ tmthf not of reaching, it by p9«ie]pkt.»iilri 

vestigation. His iniagiiiaUou at every instant- 
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^oqueace- • seined * ix> - (m^fltkle '^ith • 'his retfMMf 
before he employed it in captivating others; 
DaubeBtoo^' deUoatb eociitituUoiH' nlodisi^ttt^'' 
by natme as ^11 a» reason, pu«Bu^'^hil9 ' 
searches with the most scrupulous circumspec-; 
tiioav be.only believed atid affiiiiiied flmti'^F^^ 
lie 'had seen and touched $ '«(id'lki», very 'fbi^,^ 
from wishing to persuade by other means than 
fictoy. he cavefuUy avoided^ both in 'bispwtititigtt'- 
aiid^disooiirse,r eVery figut^ of bp4ecrh, ^a^d-T^v^ff 
Jksciuating expression. Unalterable in patience^' 
het mk' TH&nfc annojred 'at' delftyji^ 'he 'rbcMiiriP 
mineed-the -same labour over srcid' ^k^W,^ 
until he had succeeded to his satisfaction ; and 
tbe' inerlhod 'Of bio proceedings^ %bilei it'Mmed^ 
t<^ eall into inse^ every m^mal re6ourc^ * seetned W 
impose silence on his imagination. When Bufiibn 
fint a(^ehed him to the>Jai>dirt'dea^'Flaii«6!Si W 

tht)ught he had found a laborious aid, w ho would* 
simooth the ruggedness of his path ; but he found' 
mueh* ihoi^ for Hattbeftton^ wfts^a lytfalul^f^idd,'^ 

who pointed but to him the hidden dangers and^ 
pp^ipices'oi* thai path. Many times did-lbe sly ' 
aiiltite^^^Dftdbf^fiton; ^enf he codidvied d^dBiM^* 
induce BufFon to reconsider his ideas. Many* 
i^es did. one of those words, wliieh this fjciend 
Kn^W 'sb m^l iiiti^ to place; stop 'tilM it^W^ 
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{HmpiftOus caner ; and the wittkmi and pnidcnt 

reserve of the one, unitinp^ tliemselves to the 
£»ro9 and xapiditjr of tlie other> gave to the 
Hktoire des QoadmpMeB,'' the only wofk 
common to both, that perfection wliich makes it 
the moat ioleceatuig part of the great Natural 
History of JBufibii. It k mote exempt ftom 
errors than the rest, and will long remain a 
dasaical book among naturalists. Daubentoit 
WBB appointed ^ Demonstrateor du Cabinet 
d'Uistoire iNaturelle," and his salary was g£ai> 
dtMlly augmei^ted from five hundred ihmcs t6 
fyat thousand; faeims lodged at Bufibn's, and 
nothing was neglected which could ensure him 
that ease of dicnmttanoes whidi is necessaiy^ to 
e^ery man of letters, every savant who would be 
wholly devoted to science. Daubeoton, oa>.fai8 
side» amply xepatd these kindnesses by uuFcitiilM 
ting obedience to the views of his benefactor, 
and, at the same time, erected a monument to 
kii own #ory. Before the tune of Danbenton^ 
the Museum of Natural History was a mere ca- 
binet, and, strictly .speaking, only contained the 
shiells collected by ToiumefiNt £or ike amuse^ 
ment of Louis XV., when young. In a very 
few years^ the whole face was changed. Jdine- 
jals» ihnts^ wood^, and didls were biom^t 
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beautiful order ; means were taken for discover- 
ing the best modes of preserving di^feireiit pirlts 
of orgamsed beings ; and Ifhe inaniinate remkiirt 
of birds and quadrupeds re-assuiiied the appear^ 
ance of life^ presenting the slightest details of 
character to the attentive obsenrer, nvbile ih&f 
astonished the curious by the variety of tiieiv 
fiirms.and the brilltanc^ of their colours. Batts* 
benilohVKiiiceived a vastpliln, and, supported by 
Btifibn, profited by the means his credit affbrdedw 
No produGtion of nature' was exdmded'&omitiaiii 
temple, and el number of anatocnical preparations 
were coUeoted^ which, though less sgreesbie to 
tfae. ejre^ were not less usefiil' to tbe person who 
did' not limit his researches to^ tike exterior of 
created . beings ; who endeavoured to make a 
philoar^hioal sdenoe of 'BataM hiatoi^y and to 
force it to explain its own phenomena. The 
study and arrangement of these objects became 
a iceaH pasdon for Daubenton i he shut himseHf 
up for wliole days in the Museum ; he arranged 
the objects in a thousand different ways; he 
scrupulously examined ail their parts; and he 
tried every possible arrangement until he Iburid 
that which neither ofiended the eye nor natural 
aflbutieft Thus it ia principally to Daubeqton 
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#Mt France owes the magmficent mmetuB of 

the Jardiu des Plaiites, where we must be struck 
witik ib» unwearied patience of the man who 
. amaaMd all diese treasures, named them, clamed 
ih&m, displayed their afhuities, described their 
partly and explained their properties.* A 
aMamaeBit equally glorious to the memory of 
Daubeoton is the complete description of this 
SHiteMn^ tbougfa circumstances prevented him 
from carrying it &rther than the quadrupeds. 
Reaumur, who had till then swayed the sceptre 
of natural history^ and whose Memoirs on In^ 
iocts" are clear, elegant, and highly interesdng, 
jealous of the increasing fame of the two great 
natumliati^ not only attacked Bufiim but hia. 
fnend, whom he considered as the solid supporter 
his briliiaut rival. Quarrels even took place 

• It is impossible to read these pages without being im- 
pressed with the application of several of the passages to the 
autlior himself, who appears, however, to be perfectly uncon- 
scious of the resemblance. At the time he wrote this con- 
cerning Daubenton, he was walking with rapid strides in his 
steps, and how he surpassed him is best told by the state of 
the whole of the above establishment at the time of M. Cu- 
yh^B death. I understand that considerable difficulty has 
been ftilft more than once in writing the 61oge of M. Cuvier. 
A ideetion iioin his own ooncerniog others might be made 
wfth the strictest justice, and the utmost aptitude; end the 
ceadM pndse he delighted to bestow on his colleagiies would 
Ibuf in orery respect b&his belt eulegium. 
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in the Academy, and M. de Buffon was oblige4 
to tex the good offices of Madame de PoiBpadoiir» 
kk order to preserve Daubenton in the rafilf 
which was due to his labours. At length the 
insinuations of their enemies seemed tO'tite 
efifect, and even Buffon began to think, thai' 
would be more advantageous for himself to pub" 
Ibh his Histoire Naturelie/' in thirteen viU 
lumes duodecimo, taking away not only the 
anatomical parts but the external descriptions^ 
and he also determined to appear alone before^ 
tfie* public when treating of birds and minerals. 
To act thus was not only to wound Daubenton's^ 
fillings, but to injure him in a p^ciiriia^ ^se.* 
He might, with reason, have pleaded that it was 
ah' enterprise' common to both; but had he as-' 
fsetV^i his right, he must have quarrelled "(dth' 
tl>^ director of the Jardin ; he must have quitted 
tiie scenes he had, as it mre, created^ ond f 
which Were inseparable from his existence. He . 
therefore passed over the loss and the afiront, 
atid continued his labours, in a measure consoled 
by the regret expressed by all naturalists, when 
they saw the History of Birds appear without his 
exact descriptions. It is worthy of mention, 
that to such a degree did he carry his spirit of 
forgiveness^ that he afterwards contributed some 

N 
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ijnrts to tlie " Histoire Naturelle," although hia 
name was nemt again attached to the work. 
His intimacy with his friend was also renewed^ 
and continued unbroken till the death of BufiS^a. 
r The eifints of Daubenton were far iirom being 
confined to the above-mentioned purauitSy and 
one of -the other otyects of his endeavours was 
an ftttempt to Improve the wool of France^ by 
which means he obtained a popularity which 
wiUB yery useful to him before the Assembly of 
the l^ns Culottes. A certificato of eiviam was 
necessary for his personal safety at that stormy 
.periody to obtain whichj his titles of Professor 
and Academician were of little avail ; he was at 
length presented under the title of Shepherd, 
land in tbis character he protected the savanl. 
The curious document of this transaction is still 
exigence. 

i Tn t77d, M.. Daubenton obtained permission 

for one of the professorships o£ the Collie de 
France to be changed into a chair of Natural 
History, and also that lectures, should be given 
at the Museum. It was an affecting sight to 
^behold this old man encircled by his disciple^, 
who received his: words with a religious atten^ 
tion, a veneration which converted them into so 
many omdifes; to hear his weak and. ti^eiubUog 
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iflj^i voice graduallf assume its wonted force and 

IfM energy, when he tried to inoaloate «0M»cf 

m those great principles to which his medita- 

Ji tions had given birth, or to develope some tiae- 

lii ful and important truth. He forgot his 3^rs 

1^1 and his weakness when he could be useful to 

young people, or when he performed his dutiea. 

When made a senator, one of his c(^leagues 



offered to help him, by giving lectures for htm* 
Myfneadf*' he answered, ** I cannot be belter 
replaced than by you, and when age forces me 
to rei^gn my duties, be sure that I shall burthen 
yon with them;" he was then eighty4hree. 
When thus appointed, he tried to fill his new 
atation ad he had done aU others; imt in ordur 
to do this he was obliged to change has manner 
of living, the regularity of which had, perhaps, 
contributed to its long continuance. The season 
was very severe ; and the first time he asaiftted 
at the meetings ot' the body to which he was just 
'eitecled, he was struck with apoplexy, aad feU 
senseless into the arms of his colleagues. The 
promptest aid could only restore him to life for a 
Awttiinutes^ during which he evinced that 
sire calmly to watch the operations of nature 
which had hitherto marked his character* He 
loadM' the ^diArait ^arta of his- bod^. wUtk 

N 2 
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were affected, pointed out the progress of the 
jparalysis to his attendant^ and expired at the 
age of eighty-four, without suflfering ; so that it 
may be said ot him, tliat he attained, if not the 
most brilUanty the most perfect happiness for 
which man is permitted to hope. 

Although confining myself to the principal 
features a£ the above ^ioge, I have dwelt on it 
much longer than will be advisable for the 
others. Two reasons have induced this; and 
the Hmt is, the circumstance of its being one of 
the earliest of M. Cuvier's productions which 
was read in presence of tiie Emperor, on whom 
it nwule a great impression. The natural style 
in wliich it was written, the natural tone in 
{Which it was read, amid the reigning afieotatioD, 
produced tlie hap)>ie8t eflfect ; and fit was of this 

that M* D , celebrated ibr his apt remarks(» 

iobsmed, At last we have a secretary who 
knows how to read and write." The second 
reason is, that it may be o£[ered as a proof of 
tbe innate excellence of M. Cuvier's judgmiant; 
it is not the work of a man whose reason was ma- 
tured by long years oi' ^tudy, whose feelings 
have been rendered impartial by age ; but it Ivas 
written when tlie fire of youtli is generally apt 
to be dazzled by some favourite opinion, is ide- 
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sirous of pointing out its own powers of dis- 
caniniDation by dwelling on the imperfections of 
others, and when (fame being then dearest) it is 
but too much inclined to steal into its composi- 
tions somewhat of self^ some allusion , to its am 
labours and feelings. None of this is perceptible 
in the ^loge of Daubeuton, any more than in the 
rest of M. Cuvier's biographical notices : there 
is the desire to do honour to his predecessors j 
<there we liave laid before us the influence that 
past labours are likely to shed ov«r the fiituire ; 
ibere is the strict love of justice, pointing out 
errors to serve as beacons for those who ibUow 
the same career; there is the gentle and. unwil- 
ling exposure of faults, that desire to admit every 
.cironmstance which could palliate the defect ^ 
there is the benevolent heart that is so evidently 
.gratified when opportunity is given for com- 
mendation^ and in each, -and hi all.. together, 
we trace the just celebrity which France baa at- 
tained from her biographical writers. 
' Aldiiough a shorter notice will suffice- for the 
other eloges, it will be necessary to inention 
them ally in order to show the variety of the 
^ubjecty and occasionally to introduce an.origiAtl 
passage, not as a better specimen of style than 
.could.be ibund elsewiiere, but aa comboiipg 
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beauty with general interest. M. Lemonnier, 
the subject of the second, was head physician 
to LouIb XWLf and a botanist i he spent the 
greater part of his life in trying to introduce 
useful plants and trees into 1 rauce ; lie solaced 
the poor, and received no reward irom them ; 
he courageously visited his unfortunate master 
when in prison, and, at eighty. two years of age^ 
died- at the herb shop which he had established 
in order to obtain a livelihood, but where he had 
been watched over by his nieces with the most 
devoted attachment, and visited by his friends^ 
who thought his old age rendered doubly ho- 
nourable by this independent mode of existence. 
' M» FH^ritier was also a botanist, but of an- 
other description^ being a strict Ibllower of the 
qMem and nomenclature <^ Linnasus, A 
rions 'anecdote, related in this doge, forcibly 
devel(^)es the character of the man, and at the 
istXM time shows the relation he had with £ng^ 
land. Always seeking after fresh acquisitions in 
his favourite science, and delighting in a icnow« 
ledge <ii foreign plants, he heard that Dombey 
had returned from Peru and Chili with an im- 
mense collection, for the publication of which 
htf had long sought the necessary funds. L'H6* 
ritier obtained the herbarium fiorn Dombey, 
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allowed him an annual pension, and from that: 
momeiit no bounds were set to his zeal } painters. 
8nd engravers were employed, and the work was' 
fiuc adyanced, when he received intelligence, that 
the Spaniards who had accompanied Dossb^. 
demanded of the French government that his 
botany should not be published befiice '.theirs^' 
and, consequently, that theherbadum shimld.ba; 
restored to Dombey. The order for this restor- 
ation was expected the next day^ when L'ti6ri#i 
tier, consulting only his friend, BroustoiMtki 
sent for twenty or thirty packers, and the night 
was passed in making cases. L'H^atief, km 
wife, and MM. BrouMonet and Redout^, pddted* 
the herbarium : eai ly the next morning the 
fottaef posted off to Calais with his treaanre^ nOr. 
rested till he was safe on the English soil* 
passed hiteen months there in the most per-» 
ftct retirement, and was delighted widi kiadt 
ness he received. The library and col]ecti.<mft 
of Sir Joseph Banks, the herbarium of Linnaeus^ 
then in the possession of Sir J« Snith» balickiil 
the acquisitions of other botanists, were all opeH 
to him, and he there finished his manuscripU 
The plates were most of them com|deted iviihaii 
he returned to France j but political ciccu©*^ 

H 4 
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ffttteeriy' and the duties he was called- on to pev* 

form as ji citizen, prevented the appearance of 
liiis gxeat work The sftsie aesd and a/etivity» 
united to a most conscientious fulfilment of the 
Idbi^urs.aUQtted to him» distinguished liimasia 
magistrate; but neither public nor private Wr 
tues could save him from the hand of the as- 
Bassiui' 'Returning home late one evenii^ frQin 
tbe Institute^ he received several stabs &im 
a sword, and was found dead, the next inoi:j>- 
ing^ >a^ lew paoes from hi» own door* '. i 

< -Mt Gilbert was chiefly celebrated as an ^gti* 
Gulturist i and he it was who was se^t to Spaiii 
'byithesgomnment q€ Franoe» to procure those 
beautiful breeds of sheep from thait coantiy 
•which had caused such improveQ[)ents in the 
vpngtuh wool* This excellent man's. cbaiacKr 
may be comprehended, when it is known that a 
-iiiend of his being suspected^ and consequently 
dmpriaofiedy during the revoiutknn of 179^^ be 
^very month carried to the wife of the sufferer 
•Iheihali' of his own income, leading lier to sup- 
i'poae.tiiat the money came fiaom her husband^ iti 
inrder to prevent her from being aware of the 
dkatitute state into which she was plunged^ :or 
the danger incurred by one so dean Full of 
ihope» M. Gilbert started on his mission to Spain 
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with the most enthusiastic pleasure, little fore* 
teeing the obstacles and difficultieB be shmld 
encounter. Badly supported by hi» govenb 
ment, at times wholly neglected, he tor two 
years was unable even to make tbe prepeor pifcrl 
chases, and at length wis obliged to pledge 'his 
own property in order to extricate himself from 
the embarrassments caused by tbe oAnduafe^of 
those in whose promises he had confided! 'He 
had flattered himself that all would have been 
completed in three mcmths, but after ^t«K>* yean 
of painful traveling, incredible fktigue, oppo- 
sition, and even humiliation of every kind». the 
Hock be had assemUed was scarDeiyfl-hytioiife 
third, equal to what it ought to have been. His 
bodily strength at last yielded to all these' isuf- 
toings, and he waa carried off by a mflligiiaiit 
fever, after an illness of nine days. • > / iii 
Darcety the confidential ihend of .Monte^ 
quien» his assistaiit in collecting and divanging 
.the immense materials for the ♦* Esprit <ies 
Loijc^*' and the preceptor of the young Moi^^ 
quieu, never lost sight of his diemioalr mbtsehes 
amid these duties, and he discovered and caused 
4^hei execution of wonderful tiii|n:QiMBent8t iikthe 
porcelain of Franceii • • .1 • id. 

. The history of Dr. Priestley is too wdi kn^wn 
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to need much detail here; but as it is one of the 
most bcuutil'ui pieces oi* biography which has 
emanated from the pen of M. Cuvier, I shaU 
cite a passai^c, in his own wortls, concerning tlie 
labours oi* tlus great chemist and natural phi* 
losopher. Priestley, combl^ de gloire, i^^n- 
nait modcstenieiit de son bonheur, et de cette 
multitude de beaux faits que la nature semblait 
n*avoir voulu r6v61er q\i*k lui seul. II oubliait 
que ses faveurs n'etaicnt pas gratuites, et que si 
elie s'^tait si bien ezpliqu^e^ c'est qu'il avait au 
Vy contraindre par une pers^^rance infatigable 
k rinterroger, et par mille moyens ing^nieux de 
Ini amcher dea i^ponaes. 

" Les autres cachent soigneusement ce qu'ils 
doivent au basard Priestley semble vouloir lui 
tout accorder: il remarqtiey avec one oandeur 
unique, combien de fois il en fut scrvi sans s'en 
apercevoir» oombien de ibis il poss^da dea sub- 
stances nouvelles sans les distinguer; et jamais 
il ne disaiuiule les vues en onees qui le dirigerent 
qiielquefois, et dont il ne fut d^aabus^ que par 
l*exp6rience. Ces aveux 6rent Phonneur k sa mo* 
destie sans desarmer la jalousie. Ceux k qui 
leurs vues et leurs m^thodes n'avaient jamais rien 
fait d^couvrir, Pappelaient un simple faiseur des 
experiences^ sans m^thode et sans vues : * il n'est 
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pas 6tonnant,* ajoutaient-ils, < que, dans taut d'es- 
sais et de combinaisons, il s'en trouve quelque&> 
una d'heureux/ Mak les vdiitables physiciens 

ne fiirent point dupes de ces critiques int6- 
ress^s," * 

There is yet another passage which, while it 

so ably pleads the cause of Priestley, places 
M« Cuvier's candour in so conspicuous a light, 

* Briesdey, loaded with glory, was modest enough to be 
astonished at his good fortune, and at the multitude of beau<* 
tilVd diets which nature seemed to hanre revealed to him alone. 
He fiMgot that her fimHurs were not gratuitoas, tad if she 
had so well explained herself, it was because he had known 
how to oblige her to do so by his indefatigable perseverance 
in questioning her, and by the thousand iagcnieaa meeDi he 
had taken to aoatdi her answers irom her* 

Others carefiiUy hide that which thej owe to chance; 
Priestley seemed to wish to ascribe aH his merit to fbtf tuitous 
cimuaistaocei, nemarkiBg, with masampled CRodeviv haw 
many times he had profited by them without knowiug it, how. 
many times he was in possession of new substances without 
having perceived them ; and he never dissimulated the wn* ■ 
neoqs views which sometimes directed bia efforts, and ftoq^ 
which he was only undeceived by experience. These confes* 
slons did honour to his modesty^ without disarming jealousy. 
TlMse to whom their own ways and methods had never d»* 
covered any thing, called him a simple worker of experimentsy 
without method and without an object; ** it is not astonish* 
ing," they added, that among so msnj trials and combin- 
atiimsy he should find some that were fortunate." But real 
natural philosophers were not duped by these selfish criti* 
cisms. 
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that I shall make no apdcigy for introducing it^ 

though it will not be necessary to give it in 
Jfrench. « I am now. Messieurs, arrived at the 
most iwinful part of my task* You have joat 
seen Priestley successfully progressing in the 
atu^y ot iiuman science, to which he neverthe- 
less consecrated but a few of his leisure mo*- 
nients. I must now present him to you in 
inother %ht, wrestling against the nature of 
those things which are hidden from our reason 
\ff au iiiipeneti'able veil* trying to submit the 
world to his coi\)ectures» consuming almost all 
}iis life in these vain eflbrts, and at length plung- 
ing himself into an abyss of misery. Here, like 
himself, I have need of all your indulg^ice; 
perhaps the details into wliicli I am about to 
enter will» to some, appear foreign to the place 
an which I speak, but it is here, I think, that 
Uie terrible example they give ought to be heard 
witii the greatest interest. I have already told 
you that Priestley was a minister of religion, and 
1 am forced to add, tliat he professed four dif- 
fimnt creeds beibie be could decide on teaching 
one of them in his public capacity. Brought up 
in all the severity of the presbyterian faiths 
>rbicb we call Calvuiistic« and in all tho bitter- 
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he scarcely began to reflect, before he turned to 
the milder doctrine of Arminius.' But, ai he 
lidvanced, he always seemed to 'find'too^mueh ^ 
believe ; he therefore adopted the tenets of the 
Arnans, who, after having invaded Chmtianit^ 
from the time of the successors of Consta'nthie} 
have now no other asylum than in England, biit 
Whose faith is decorated by the names ^ MO: 
ton, Clarke, and Locke, and ' even, as ' report 
*ays, that of Newton, and whose reputations, 
iiem^' measure, repair the loss of former poivtefr: " 
• *^ Arrianism, while it declares Christ to be a 
creature, beUeves him, nevertlieless, to be a 
being of a superior nature, produced befbiviJi^ 
world, and the organ of the Creator in the pro- 
duction of other beings. This is the doctrine 
ddthed in the magnificent poetry of the PariEMiii^ 
Lost. After having long professed this, Priestley 
abandoned it, in order to become an Unitarian^ 
dfthat which we call Soeiniaa:i. There are'Aw^ 
perhaps, among those who tiow hear me, who 
have ever informed themselves in what tbesd 
two sects differ. It is, that the Sociniaiis'<deny 
the pre-existence of Christ, and only look upon 
him as a man, though they rev'ere in him^ the 
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Saviour of the world ; and they acknowledge 
that the Divinity was united to him, in order to 
effect this great work. This sabtle shade be- 
tween two lieresies, for thirty years occupied 
that head which was required for the most im- 
portant questions of science, and, without com- 
parison, caused Priestley to write more volumes 
than he ever produced on the different species 

of air His last moments were full of 

those feelings of piety which had animated his 
whole life, the improper control of which iMid 
been the foundation of all his errors. He caused 
the Gospel to be read to him, and thanked God 
foi" having allowed him to lead an useftil life, 
and granted him a peaceful death. Among the 
list of his principal blessings, he ranked that of 
having personally known almost all his contem- 
poraries. * I am going to sleep, as you do,' 
said he to his grandchildren, who were brought 
to him, < but we shall wake again togethef, and, I 
hope, to eternal happiness ; * thus evincing in 
what belief he died. These were his last words } 
such was the end of that man, whom his ene- 
mies accused of wishing to overthrow all mo- 
rality and religion, and, nevertheless, whose 
greatest error was to mistake his vocation, and 
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to attack too mudi impcMtance to iua individual 

sentiments, in matters where the most important 
of all jfeelings ought to be the love of peace.'* 

The subject of the succeeding doge, M. Celsi 
was a practical botanist and scientific agricul- 
turist, to whom Paris owes the celebrated gacden 
which bears his name : from him emanated some 
excellent laws on agricultural interests* 

No one but a profound naturalist could have 
appreciated the merits of M, Adanson ; and no 
one but an impartial and penetratii^ biographer 
could have sepanM^ed his great and rare perfec* 
tions, from that peculiarity and exaggeration of 
ideas which led him into error* This traveller 
visited Senegal, because it is the most difficult of 
access, the most unhealthy, and, in all respects, 
the. most dangerous of all the French coioniesy 
and, consequently, was the least known to na» 
turaliats $ the continent of Africa was therefore 
the scene of his discoveries and to him we owe 
our perfect knowledge of that giant of the vege- 
table world, the Baobab, or, in proper terms^ the 
Adanaonia digitata. 

. M. Broussonet, Professor of Botany to the 
School of Medicine at Montpelier, was called to 
tiie Institute by the section of zoology and 
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•untop^yi-mdiiiAes poUiddngf several moAB on 
§0o\agys Hild passing a- life of dangers and un- 
heard-of oaoap^s^ died of a coup de soleil. 
, M*. LaiBua a Burgeon, and though ge« 
narally skilftd in his profession, was so unibrtu- 
QUite a$ to bleed a royal patient twice without suc- 
oe90» .'JliepQutarywa^umversal. Une princesse 
piqu^ deux fois, €tqni n'a pas saign^— quel ac- 
cjid^Ht Cififroyable ! " said the courtiers ; the physi- 
ei|ui§:«bfiak. tMr heads with a mysterious look 
bpt the princess, being more generous, procured' 
Laasufia situation in pkce of that from which 
she iMrisu obi^ed to diemits him in her 
househokl, and by so doing, secured a merito-' 
i^QUS 4»4 4evoted servant, both to herself and 
tjye, piil^li^ With her tmd her aister he trsirdled' 
over Italy, at the time of the great revolution ; * 
and producing his poct£alio8 as proofe that h# 
had euriched hie country with asefiil inferiimtion, 
eva^jled the law against .emigrants, whidi would 
have ^oro€4 against him on. hm return, 
and wa3. appointed to the medical scbool at 
Bar is. 

^M* Ventes^tw^s a priest and botaniit, and, 
protected by Josephine, described the treasures 
of her garden at Mal^Mftisou, ; .... 
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The name of De Saussure will ever be dear 
to geologists; and with hig ^oge, and that of his 
unde, M. Bonnet, the naturalist of Geneva, thfe 
first volume closes. In this combined ^lof^e is 
a pasiw^ in which M. Cuvier's talents for d»» 
.scription show themselves; and as it Is almM 
an isolated instance in his pubhshad writiiigSi I 
here quote it : — Comae le vogFigettr est favi 
d*adaalration, lorsque, dans un beau jour d^M, 
apr^ avoir peniblement traverse les sommets du 
Juia»il arrive ^cette goige, o& se defdoie su- 
bitement devantlui Fimmense bassin de Geneve, 
^'il voit d'un coup d'oeil ce beau lac dont les 
.eaiix itftehissent le Ueu du cM» nMua phss por 
et plus profond; cette vaste campagne, si bien 
qidtiv^peuplte d'habitatiorai si riantes) ees cd» 
'teaux qui B^lhvent par degres et que rev>^ one 
si riche v^^tatioo, ces montagnes couvertes de 
fofMs tei^oiirs vartes} la crftte acaucilleuse des 
Hsutes Alpes, ce^ant ce superbe amj^th^tre, 
et le Mont Blanc, ce g^t des montagnes £u- 
» e pd enes» le oouronaant de cette innnense 
groupe de neiges, ou la disposition des masses et 
Poppoaition des lumi^es et des ombres, pro- 
dutsomt im effiit qu'sncune expression ne peat 
faire concevoir k celui qui ne I'a pas vu. * 

0 
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f Bt ce beali pays, si propfe k frapper Pkna- 
gination, k nourrir le talent du poete ou de Tar- 
tiMc^ .r^lytpetilM^tre^^ encodre davmtagfe ^ remiier 
:la| taiio8iti6 dn pli9i06ophe, k exciter les le. 
obercbe^ du pbystcien* C'est ¥1*81016111 \k que la 
]iii|BiBjsifeiiible vouloir se AHmtrsr jmr mi pbis 
grand nombre de faces* 

.,^*!.lves plantes les plus rares, depuis celles des 
.{Mi^lmp^Ms' jusqu' ^ celles de !» Zone Gfawiale^ 

n'y co"fttent que quelques pas au botaniste } le 

gafllpgij»te, peut y poursuivre des iosectes aussi 
t^vicMrque lit T^gtotkm qui les nouriit ; le hic 

J forme pour le physicien une sorte de mer, par 
t8afi!«flifondeiir» par soa ^teodue et m^ne pttFia 

vidence de ses mouvemens; le g^ologiste, qtd 

ne voit ailleurs que T^corce ext6'ieure du globe, 
^ea^tEOuKjp li les masses ceotndesy i^ev^s et pait 
'^^aSk^'^' iot^ leurs enveloppes, poor se 

montref ^ ses yeux ; eii fio, le ni^t^orologiste y 
(^eot^j^'ehaqueqimAitat^ebsemr la ionnalibii^es 
iStfages, p^ni^r'ljMW 

"'"^ How adigfaied l» tb6 fawv^er whoi; u a iiefitttiijil 
>umiii^irV day> ftfter iianng with difBcalty travenect the sum- 
'Hwb'tf^e Jurs, KesririVeii in this ravine, where ^e nuoiense 
xiF Geneva suddenly opens befiire hnn, when ii one 
^^Imk h^'aees thi« beslitlful lake, the waters of which icflMt 
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> Tke- aeemid vohime opens with the 41oge of 
VoMictoy, the brilliant, the eloquent, the ca- 
liuiiiiiatedFourcioy« The 8tni|g;glet of hb youth, 
and his vigorous resistance of injustice and po- 
verty, the aocount of his diaceveries, — all form 
4iQe of- the- most powecful picoes of laography 



Idue of* lieaven more deeply and more purely ; Aii vast 
•fiUntrpv 96 wen odleinitci^ tAd peopled by smHing bibitiKMiot; 
,ihe. haii^ whidi me by d^^e% dotb^ with the richcat 
Tegetatioii; the mountains, covered with evergreen foreats; 
H^i^Mag ereata of the High Alp8» above lUb aapetli'amphi* 
4htatfes '.aatl Mionl BifBiq» the giiiai^ ^-^orq^iemimoimtiia^ 
crowning; the immense group of anow% where the disposal of 
fhd masses, and the contrasts of light and shade, produce an 
HSSmyMiiHi^ ^i^ressien cab oemrey te thoie<«i^hothe)ee M 
•4^nit. , . . ^ 

yind this beautifi4 country, so calculated to strike the hna- 
^nkllbfllki)'tb feed the talent of the poet or the artist, » peiw 
Jnpf Mitt.iaDro an to- vmSam <he curiosity of die (ihiioBopher« 
^d to ip^cite the researches of ihe.iSnllpwer.of natural philo- 
sopHy. It is truly there that nature seems to delight in 
^bewhil^ herself under a number of different aqp^cts.* ' 

"^Ihe rarest , plants, from those of tempen^ countr«MR.|o 
those of the Frozen 2U>a^ only cost ^e botanist a few atapa. 
The zoologist may there pursue insects as varied as the vege* 
tation which nourishes them. The lake there' fimMyihMi 
its depth and extent, and even its violent movements, a sort 
of sea for the natural philosopher ; the geologist, who, else- 
wlierc, sees but the external rind of the globe, there finds 
central masses, thrown up, and in every part piercing their 
envelopes, and showing themselves to his eyes; lastly, the 
meteorologist can there observe the clouds at every in^tao^ 
penetrate within them^ or raise himself above them. 

o 2 
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erer raid; -Th^ f«l!owing defldriptron hi« 
lectures vecails those of the author, and, in many 
iMtaneea^ k equally applicable to both : For 
five and twenty years the amphitheatre of the Jar^ 
din dea PlaQtes was the centre of M. Fourcro^a 
l^oitfv i.Tto gtoat scientidc estaUbfameiita <o£ 
this capital, wiiere celebrated masters expose to 
a 'liumeirous public^ capable of passiog judgment 
oti^ thoHv moil profiMiBd doctrines of tnodertk 
times, recall to our memory that which was 
nobleat in* antiquity. We fancy we again 
in^tliCMifamniUiei a whole peopW anknated by^ 
the voice of a single orator ; and again see tliose- 
seiHNiisi' where chosea diac^lea -cane .to >peiie» 
trate '"tbi' oraoles of a sage. The Iecturca*ef 
M. Fourcroy corresponded to this twofold pic4 
t«ren^> Plato 'asd' DemoBthenes setoed 40ulm 
tiQitediri him^ aaul it is- almost oecessafy to bd 
one or the other, to give an idea of them. Cou«« 
neetibm: of ^lalethiodi iabandiEiiice of- eloontiDD^' deu 
vation, precision, elegstnce ol* t^mis» as if ihei^ 
had been selected long beforehand ; rapidity, 
bnttiaiMy^' noveit^i as if aeddcnly tnspii8d:;*« 
flexible, sonorous, and silvery voice, yielding to 
every motion, penetrating into the corners of the 
largest audience-rootn ^ -^ nature had bestowed 
every thing on him... Sometimes his discourse 
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flowed smootlily and majesticaHy j the grandeur 
ofiutmetaphony anddie pomp.of hiB 8t^le»^«i^ 
all apposing ; thai,' VBr}dng his >aeQeiiftSi -^kft' 
passed insensibly to the most ingenuous fanii- 
M£tfk[^ and fixed attentioii by saUiesrNaf 'th&iBiost 
ftudnating gafiety. Hundredft of Auditbrs, a£iM 
classes, ail nations, were to be '&e^n».'. passing 
whole bouta^'icloaely pifctad a^aibsl eaok>olbQ^«; 
almost fearing to breatlie, their eyes 6xedf<ifli> 
hifi^ suspended to his mouth, as the poet sa^^ 
(piiiirtapl .ab>^re loque^). . .UisiilocdE 
darted over the crowd ; in the farthest rows he 
distiuguished. that mind which was idifikuk-to 
cMmnce, and atill doubted, w 'thle* aidw <;eliifM^ 
hension which did not completely understand > 
£»n;theiM' he fedoobled • liia i«ufgnm^ta»iaod hoi 
mbiteB,iaod varied' hiS' eitfpiiBaaioiis> tDitSA-be 
found those which would convince } language 
seenled.lo.iiiuidply itsiriche^ hub^and hia did 
ndt quit'bisitol^ect till. he tei^.^all Jw InijflMH?^ 
audience equally satisfied." ' ' ' j <- ' ■ ••.^ 

./*[fc .^ iscahreiy pomible :t6 incnticm Vemtctsi^ 
witHonttreooUectiiigthe odious suspicion ttttadhed 
td his name* ^ I tbepefiofe give M.CuvieE'aabaerv* 

* tt wd$ reported t^at he might have saved the life of 
M« LiAVoisier during the reign of terror, as indeed he had saved 
ttMU^^hismfliMMB} 4]ilt, at the'ttoAamtrotM^Lavs^ilier^a 

O § 
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atioiis» taken Arom the same floge : ^ ** Perhapa 
I may be Uamed for recalling these sad recol- 
lections I but where a celebrated man has been 
so unfortunate an to be accused, as M. Fourcroy 

was, — where this accusation occasioned the tor- 
ment of his liie» — the historian woidd in vain 
strive to buiy it in oblhdon, by being himself 
silent. We ought now to say, that if, in the 
strict researches we have made, we had found 
the slightest proof of so horrible an atrocity, no 
human power could have forced us to sully our 
lips by his ^ioge, tomake the roofs of this- temple 
resound* with our praises, — this temple, trfifHi 
ought to be no less the asylum of hox^our than 
of genius.'* 

To-Dessesserts, the physician, and subject of 
the next ^loge, the French owe the banishment 
of those hoiirible machines of whalebdie, ' thMe 
swathing clothes, those hot-houses, where the 
minds and bodies of in^ts were imprisoned 
from their birth. By M. D^siiess^ nr^^^tk^ 
mothers recalled to their duty, who abandoned 

■ ■ ^ .11.. . , . . , t ,, 

lurest, his own lift was threatened, and all power of being 
useful to others was taken from him. Lavoisier fefl a victim 
to the revoliltlODary monsters, and M. FoiiTCfOf wailttlcQfled 
of takinit a -pari, in t^ wli^gb iva^ fii^ f^j^fic^ 
riValt 
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nourishuient of their oifspring to, othe{s, 
when capable of afibrding it then^sely^^^aiuL 
though unacknowledged, to Des^esserts was 

Kousseau indebted for the tot .pa£^ . qf hU 

The next subject of biographical notice is 
.Henrj Cavendish, that remarkable £n|j^hmaii» 
whob notwithstanding his. splendid ^Ktune , and 
his noble birth, pursued science with the. mpst 
. disinterested ardour. Uo)v Cuvier appreci- 
ated his labourSt will he gathered from the fol- 
lowing passage : — **' All that science revealed 
. to lum^ seemed to be tinctured with the sublime 
tAodthe xoarvellous: he weighed the <^arith, he 
prepared the means of navigating thfff^i |he 
.ti«ir» h/s deprired water of its elefpentivrjp j^ui^ly ; 
: and these doctrines, so new» and so opposed to 
r.jseffeived opinions, weire .d^pn^jU,ed^ b^ hiii^^in 
. aimamier still move .extraordinaiy .l^an^tlji^^^ 
' eovery, itsel£ The writings wher^ he lays them 
before others, are spiini^y ehefs d'oeuvre^ of w(s- 
:r.4m aiwl QKthod;: perfect in. their i^hQ]^ and 
perfect in their details, in which no other hand 
has found anything to reform, and the splendour 
of which has only increased With tfijne^;1i ^' « 
80 that there can be no temerity in predicting, 
that -he will reflect back ^ispon bis'ihoiisewttcb 

o 4 - 



tot ,»wsmin»r.of - 

that these reaearehes, which, perhaps; excited 
Ihj3.ipi^y wd contempt of awie of bis ^mMiunpos 

which his rank and his ancestry aloiie would not 
]|av9 traBsmkted^it . Tite biatory oi^thkb)r"Ceii^ 
•tj^t^tOl^^lyrteachoft ms, that great and usefoi 
tfliths are the sole durable inheritance which 
n^iqinuteavQ^JMupd him.'' .r . , . : . -y.-'-.o 
-,fXbe>9le»tin tto-JB^t^of great nanieB. is* th?fr)o6 
Eall^ the enlightened and sagacious travellei: 
o^;:,tbe^jnj>^th ^ AfA^ the inhahitanb^ ofi.^thii 
Crimea, and the learned mdiinijelatigalkfM 

ui^h0xi^^og^ «f M« Parmentier aodXioantiBaiinlk 
Ip^mre eorabinQd, and eoflomdnoe iwitk>aicortnctf 

ij;i|^p4uction tq tljifi -usetUl labours of eacibii 
hm^yw^ifik hm ^.(Strongly cm, tlie jlaem ^ 
s^ofdotg warmth and nourishment to tlief|i6iQfeft 
^dassea^l sThe.fbrmer, who. had learned the vahiei 
qij^the {K>tatq «s jan 4tticlc» lOf r^cHud tiA.iheip»M>n» 
of Germany, overcame the prejudices' entertained- 
agaios^.tbeoiLin.jFrantcQ, yvkor^ tbey wei^ aaid to. 
prK^^iieeJkiprosyt fevers^ <and no.oiie.knaw9i!»kaib 
diseases. His mode of rendering them popular 
andtdesii^e .was ourious.) for he b^an>>y. oui- 
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flic«n« to i>e *eiii^fiBdljr igmttrdcidf ibjr< day My t he 
mft but tw happy ivh^ h»'1?WW'ittft)Af«Jdi Ihftt 
tbi^ apparent caution had induced depredation 
by iiighti. He then obtained ffoin»>tto%ii%:of 
France the favour of wearing a buhch dP^pibtato 
blossoms in tlie button-hole of' his coat» at a 
kAemn fdle i and nuthiii]^ riiorer to 

cause some of the great lords of the kingdom to 
order its cultivation on their estates;' < Noti 4)o«iir- 
ever, till * flie last years of 'his liife,* liirte'>h^ii'(im<» 
pletely successful ; and during tlie great Revo- 
hition be was rejected as a^magistrate, 'beciiiute' 
k»Jidt'Mi^iil(^{K)tttboes.*'i • ^' ^ .'Ji 

Benjamin Thomson, Count Rumford, was an 
AflBW^ean 'by iwrthi'and' seii-ed- i» 'tSL't^lj^iC m 
ilietmri^bi^tWMi •AuMricaf afid-Ettgttfhd^'^Altet* 
the peace he came to the latter country, where 
&e mB-ikinghted by Geoi^ iH.| and teconl. 
mevidad by«tha% siover^ign k&thh ptiib^^Si^ 'hff 

liie* Elector of Bavaria, at whose court he rose 
tDKtfaeibighefit^ dignities^ H waa tbeii 'tbtfl- 'he 
1iimiedihl»'att«niidi!»1^ the tiAte of tlie poor, and, 
in trying to ^iid- means i'ov ameliorating their 
omditMNii he' made « those 'beabtitul diftctW^ilSs 

The labours and character of the oriental tra- 
ti^Ueiv Olii^r^ira-th^ii itotk^di^and^be liisuny 
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s£\ this >t»€i»U«iit man .fui>iit^$ another pcoof ; 
the koniensei influeiicey that a knowledge of iii6r 
ididoe will produce among uncivOised people. 
> 'Jtf; T^aaOf the suif^eoo, is afterward! pre- 
Milled tO'HSi His youth was passed iki a series of 
druggies; his maturity was beautiful^ and he 
teadied the 1^ of ninety-itwo without intdl- 
l^etnsl infinnity. 

I The ^loge of the famous Werner is in every 
TcqKct interesting for in it we find a biief r^- 
siim6 of ail that was done by llits great man, 
■together with the peculiarities which deprived 
ihe world of the written results of his lajbmni 
tand extensive knowledge ; he having preferred 
.to trust his reputation to the justice of hia djis- 
ciple^ rather than have recourse to his own p^ 
-for transmitting it to posterity. 

The life of De^marets follows (-^—DesaiaretPy 
the antagonist of W^ner* the champion of voi- 
'.canoes; he in whose discoveries originated the 
.isilious (]>4H^tes between the Pli^tonians. and 
,.Nq9ttmiansi and which diqsutes not only placed 
' the whole world between fire and water, but 
.odsastoned mofe animosity than any queslkn 
•which had hitherto agitated the learned workL 
- I To this second volume are added two ^log^s 
read before the Philomathic Society of Paris, the 
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A^BiMmie Fran9ai8e, and the reply of the dt- 
recUMT of that academy. The first of these two 
beiges is that <tf M. Rkke, whode lifii vdbeiUles 
that of a hero of romance, and whose feelings 
and adventures, perhaps, caused liis tieatii^ at 
4he Bgt of thirty«fi«ne. The aeooiMl is timt. cf 
M. Brugui^re, the companion of Olivier, already 
noticed* The discourse of M. Cuvier assumes a 
tone hi which the nature of* his proftssiml 
studies scarcely ever allowed him to indulge, 
4Mit in which we trace the same perfection m 
elsewhere. It is fhll of chsstcal ami elegant 
allusions; it is the production of a man of 
letters, and shows how admirable is the eombbi- 
kition when science and literature occupy tlie 
same mind. In the reply of the Count de S^ze 
wiB he found a very admirable k<^um^ of M. 
Cuvier*8 labours up to th^at period. ' ' 

The third volume begins with the ^ioge oi 
de Beauvois, tiie Afiican'travelieri to^wibem 
•the world owes the Flora of Owaree and Benin; 
and who, after wresthng with the islorms botii of 
thh contifient and those of America, died' in 
consequence of the sudden changes to which an 
European climate is so frequently liable.^ In 
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^to tuiogr^fay aire, some 
cpp^^miiig slavery. 

M. Cuvier's bi uthci i y feeling, — his latitude, if 
X 9Miy.90 express myself^*— towards aU promoters 
at Bcleikoe^ is nowhere more.strongly naniftotcidi 
than in his eulogium on Sir Joseph Banks, the 
cUsiMAgcMibed and mmufic^t patron of scientific 
labouri^rs. The triaveb and adventures of Sir 
JosQpli are here related witli vivacity ; and tlie 
filf^cyiia.divute about ppivtft'and buttons t» elec-*- 
ideal conductors, which placed him at the- heed 
of. the Eoyal Society, ajid which, in other hands, 
might have affi>rded much scope Sot ridicute* . ta: 
tpuchcd on with a delicacy peculiar to M. Cu- 
vier'3 disposition. . Nor is tliis dcj^e lesa remafkw 
i^bjfor.tl^ honourable testimony giyeo.tOifa^ 
natipi) which has been but too often regarded 
\ilith j^pusy, aud wliicii has but too o£te^ mot 
th?s^ sentimepts watbra reciprocptl Aeling. vUhpi 
s^yans of Epglaiid," says the Baron Cuvif^tt 
",])li,ve taken an equally gknipttSt jmtAn, 
nM^tal l^urs which are common-, to aM civiliied) 
people : they have confronted th^e etfen?al ftoslati 

o( ^tber .pple& they have not ii^ a aomer.iotf'.fcha) 
two oceans unvisited; they have infcveased thur 
ca,talogue of nature tenfold., .heavf^^..has bfifiiii 

peoeL^by tb^ witb.plfi<i^.9itdltte^iiiod:iiftfT 
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heard-of phenomena; we may ahnost say that 
they have counted the stars of the milky way; 
If ohettiistry has-asbiuned it new ils|^^*'the 
facts they have furnished have essentially coni 
tiibuted to this metamorphosis. InAammable^ 
air, pure air, phlogistic air; are* due tb ^lli^^^ 
they have discovered the decomposition of water;' 
and anumbev of new metals have^bden pi^utced' 
by their analyses. Tht kiattnr^ df ^fixfed alktif^ 
has only been demonstrated by them ; mechan*' 
Um, afe their voice, hiEUi given bhth W tnihibi^^^ 
and placed their eomitry ab«n^e all 'ollid^iiiH^ 
ahnost every species of manufacture." ' •••/Jf" 
The mineralogist, M. Duhamd, app^^'iiifi^ 
titiM^'Wfien De Sftussiife had tiot travelled, Dehib^ 
had hot written, nor Werner, by the force of hisr 
cM^^tdmaty genius, arranged the minefar'^fi^ 
iflWSe; and, after years of scientific labour, was 
£tppointed to the Ecole des Mines, established iii^ 
Pftris ^ knd ki itracmg his influ^hi^e W ihi^'jirig^ 
fessorship, M. Cuvier thus speaks : — **Our pro- 
ducts in iron are quadrupled i the mines df thi^^ 
metdi opened^ near^th^F Loire, in Itbe i^guM'^ 
coal, and in the midst of combustible matter, ar^^ 
about to yield iron at the s^ime pribe ail'ih^Eii^^ 
land. ' Antiffiony, ihftn^iles^, whr(^ ^<»'!^^^ 
mieriy' imported, are now exported in considerable - 
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quantities. Chrome, discovered by one of our 
chemists, is also the useful product of one of our 
mines* Zinc and tin have already been extnlcted 
fiponi the mines on the coast of Britany. Alum 
and vitriol, ibrinerly almost unknown in FraHee» 
mre collected in aibundance. An immense mass 
of rock salt has just been discovered in Lorraine ; 
and all promises that these new creations will 
not stop here. Doubtless, it is not to a single 
man, nor to the appointment of a single profes- 
eotship, that all this may be attributed; but it is 
net the lesstme, that this one man, this one pro- 
fessc^hip, has been the primary cause of these 
advantages/* 

• The name of M. Haiiy, the geologist, the 
mineralogisty the founder <^ crystallography, 
4bhns a sort of orade in tiie learned '^M^ ' safA 
I have a peculiar pleasure in dwelling on this 
^ge, because it is one of the most admirable o^* 
-all, and does honour to M. Covi^r's hieart, ^hmf- 
ing how entirely he was independent of selfitfi 
^feding^ how truly jost he could be, elMi" to 
those who had opposed him with ho^le klffUl- 
ments. The extraordinary man here spoken of 
Commenced the woxM as a chorister^ and stttdiad 
^totai philosophy and botany as amusements. 
'These tastes led him frequontiy to the Jardiii deiB 
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Plantes, in Paris ; and-otmnoe tookbim^csd 4ay, 
ivith the crowdf intp the amphitheftte, to h^^i: 
Hi Xteiib^oton leetoe oiiitiii)endc)gy« * Mmmh 
logy henceforth became interesting to him ; and 
cfafloce equally befriended him in this n^w direo- 
iim af hia pursuits. Happeiung tq.exmw^B 
mineral at the house of a friend, he accidentally 
)iet a beautiful gcoup q{ calcareous ^par^ 
Ihe fracture of one of tiier prismalic crystats 
jQpened a new world of ideas to him, and he ber 
iOame the M. Hauy» the I^diatpr ^ min^eg)^ 
jdie fottudm' of a system mhkik has keen adopted 
all over the world. Imprisoned d^rin^ the fury 
of the Revolutioii, he tranquilly pursued U^^fu^ 
rdes ^ hts cd]» and was ^th difficulty torn 
^om it by his friend, M, Geoffroy St. Hilaixc^ 
Mutbe. &tfti dd of iSeptenher* I« 1SQ2». he.w^ 
•appointed professor to the Museum of Natural 
)UistQcy.. Fiou8« benevoiept, tole^nt» .wd da- 
jfot0d to bia stodies, no. worldly coaoaidenitioQa 
,ever intercepted his rehgious exercises nor his 
4eieiiti$c labours.} apd b^ mode ofiiving was. as 
am^eaallie ttfrtioQ firofo wbki he spniiig: he 
walked in > the same places every day, took the 
jMmeiqaoeimf^wofo tbe4wan£i3bim clothiog* 
and liM manaers and language were loqaaUy 
^tfisomi^i^ibr their prioutive siipp^city^ A.i^l 
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in his own room occasioned a fracture from which 

he never recovered ; but, during the long hours 
of pain which preceded his death, he divided his 
time hetween prayer, a careful edition of his 
works, and the future fate of his pupils. 

Count Bertholiet was a chemist of the most 
elevated rank; and to him is due the discovery 
of the present method of bleaching linen, and 
many improvements in dyeing* 

M. Richard came into the world at Auteuil, 
a garden belonging to Louis XV., of which he 
afterwards became the chief $ and, bom in the 
midst of plants, he knew their names before he 
could read, and could draw them before he 
.oould write correctly. To the study of botany 
was his whole life dev oted ; for this he perfected 
himself in drawing, and became acquainted with 
the Gre^ and Latin languages ; for this he se- 
lused advantageous offers in the church ; and 
for this he was turned out from the paternal 
dwelling, with the scantiest pittance. Drawing 
by night, and studying botany by day, he by 
degrees accumulated money, but this money was 
fyt his ^vourite science. He was seat to tfat 
French colonies in America, to propagate In- 
dlsB productionsi and discovor which oi' th«ifs 
opuid in tnm he: nnde usefid* TiitffTt wtth 
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chimgQd} M. de Ba%|t waa de^d^> the 

vedoUected tiie promises 4nade« tor himtf 

people whose heads wtjye. hourly in. 

^md U(tie>fcr tbe doii»i «4''Ci^tiisii!o'9n- 
ftebledin health, exhausted In fortdnei imd «iit<^ 
sijp^e to look forward to. better timast lidch- 
ard had to reconmieiioft tbe *aain»'4mfftTof ^ difin 
which he had led at fourteen years of agd. ' As 
a»^m ot scieuce lie remained as great as everift 
h^.tdiiflseiialnoiis we»e astemhiMg pit>«&toii^tto 
extent and sagacity of his views ; hut his temper,^ 
i^red.by^so iQany nuafortunes,. never .reooMfseefib 
itd toQ^ -and bedied» ^ thft ag«ecf >8bt|E^^i^fini> 
suiter much bodily and mental sufiering. • ^ 
t'iFiew who bajire.beea in. ti^ babitf of viaitingi 
tha Jaidin das Pkntes wkbui : the-* hiBt .tbrtp 
}teif s will be ignorant of the name, at least, of^ 
M^'^Xbojuia* He there ^ueoeeded hia fajtber m 
belli gardenery and uniting science and :tlid 
n^ost enjigbtened viewa to practical knowledge^ 
iH^aaiDg Ids ^^fifectiaQS- aa the inimveiiieat. 
of his garden, he ' became a centre <^ corre-* 
sparidenge for all parts of the world* His fiiie 
oaaalriianoe^ noUe and engaging d^NvtancBi;. 
and his interesting conversatiaDi ca^iaed bim to. 

F 
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be sought by the most elevated, as well as the 

most humble, ia the ranks of life. He died in 
1824. 

The Count de Lac^pMe is presented to us in 
three different points of view ; first, as a prac- 
tical and theoretical musician of considerable 
skill; secondly, as a man of science; and, thirdly, 
as a statesman j and crowning the whole by 
mingling the most invariable politeness, the 
most amiable deportment and feeling, and high- 
est moral excellence, with all his duties. He 
died, at the age of sixty-nine^ of the smallpox* 

The 61oges of MM. Hall£, Corvisart, and 
Pinel, three great physicians, are united into 
one. The first of these was the active promoter 
of vaccination, was skilful in his treatment of 
chronic disorders, and was equally celebrated for 
his charity. M. Corvisart, who lost several oppor-> 
tunities of promotion because he would not wear 
a bag wig, was at length appointed to the direc- 
tion of the H6pital de la Charity and afterwards 
to a professorship at the Ecole de M^decine. 
His £ime spread through Europe, and, before he 
died, he became head physician at court M. 
Pinel prepared himself for the study of medi- 
cine by a knowledge of mathematics and natural 
history, but, unable to express himself in con- 
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sequence of a most invincible timidity, he was 
long neglected. When however, his merits 
once became known, be rose rapidly in fame ; 
he was appointed to the hospital of Bic^re; 
thence to that of the Salp^tri^re, and afterwards 
to a chair at the Ecole de M^decine. He was 
particularly famous for his classification of dis- 
eases, and his treatment of madness. 

It would be impossible, in the brief sketch to 
whicli I am limited, to do justice to the ^loge of 
M. Fabbroni, who, from the variety of his genius 
and knowledge demanded equal variety from his 
biographer ; and all that cau be done is to show a 
portion of the talents which have elicited this 
remark. Like most of those who have attained 
great celebrity, the early years of M. Fabbroni 
were passed in struggle and difficulty. His first 
work was entitled, ** Reflections on the Plresent 
State of Agriculture j or, An Exposition of 
the True Method of cultivating (landed) pro- 
perty.** He became sub-dkector of the beau- 
tiful museum at Florence, where he founded 
lectures. Driven from this establishment by 
Marie Louise, Queen of Etruria, he yet continued 
to serve his country ; and while carrying on 
various administrative duties^ published his own 
useful ideas concerning the arts^ agriculture, 
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political economy, and the general questions 
connected with the profoundest tlieories of sci- 
ence. The wines of Italy were greatly improved 
by his means ; and Tuscany, being destitute of 
fuel, the grand Duke applied to M. Fabbroni 
to assist in finding coal ; and both Leopold 
and his son continued to protect him, and to 
profit by his administrative and scientific talents. 
When all Italy was alarmed at the conquests of 
the French, M. Fabbroni sought refuge in his 
chemical studieSi as applied to the useful arts ; 
and when Tuscany had recognised the French 
republic, he was charged with a mission to 
France, concerning the unity of weights and mea- 
sures. Being in Paris at the time that war was 
declared against Austria and Tuscany, he ob- 
tained pennission for a special conservator to be 
sent to Florence to preserve the collections there; 
and in consequence of his care, tlie only thing 
taken firom thence was the Venus de Medicis, 
and which, in fact, had been clandestinely ab- 
stracted before the arrival of the French, and 
given up to them by the King of Naples. The 
whole of M. Fabbroni's life was a scene of active 
service ; and we find him, at one time, charged 
with delicate political missions ; at others, with 
the direction and administration of the mint at 
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Florence ; seeking the causes of pestilence^ and 

the means of prevention ; making roads, fixing 
conductors for lightnings and aiding the state by. 
his counsels. France employed him in the de- 
partments beyond the Alps, as director of bridges 
and highways ; and in this capacity he caused 
new roads to be made in every direction, bridges 
to be thrown over fearful torrents, and two mag- 
nificent military causeways, which, raised along 
precipitous crests, suppcnted by arches of pro- 
digious elevation, and occasionally piercing thci 
bosom of these rugged mountains, have made an 
agreeable walk of that which was formerly fright- 
fiU to the imagination. 

To these two doges succeed two funeral dis-. 
courses ; one delivered at the interment of M. Van 
Spaendonck, the professor of botanical drawu 
ings at the Jardin des Plantes, an artist whose 
productions attained the highest perfection 5 and 
the other at the grave of the great astronomer, 
M. Delambre* The latter was a personal friend 
of M. Cuvier's ; and in this discourse, which was 
not of sufficient extent to admit of an enumer- 
ation of his labours, his excellent character as a 
man received its just tribute from the lips of his 
odleague« .k- 

The volume is closed by two of ifaose «d- 
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mirable reports, in which M. Cuvier always dis- 
played his genius and acquirements in their full 
Strength. In the first, which is on the prdgress 
of natural history between the maritime peace 
and the year 1824, will be found an account of 
the important travels of that period. The second 
treats of the principal changes which chemical 
theories have undergone, and of the new services 
rendered by this science to society at large, and 
was read at a general meeting of the four acade- 
mies, in 18^. 

The forthcoming volume of these dloges will, 
if nothing unforeseen should occur, be shortly 
published, and will contain those of M. Ramond, 
the Pyrennean traveller ; M. Bosc, the successor 
of M. Thouin ; Sir Humphrey Davy, M, Vau- 
qaelin, and M. Lamark $ some fiineral orations ; 
M. de Lamartine's discourse on his reception as 
a member of the Institute, with M. Cuvier's 
reply ; and a new edition of the Prix de Vertu. 
These have all been read in public ; but of 
course, when printed, a fi:eer scope is given to 
detail $ for no one knew better than M* Cuvier 
how to fiiscinate a numerous audience, by a 
choice of what was generally interesting, or to 
avoid the ennui produced by too long a demand 
on tlieir attention. 
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It is for ever to be regretted, that the last 
course of lectures delivered by M. Cuvier ha& 
been comparatively lost to mankind in generaL 
The hall at the College de France resounded 
with these luminous discourses, taken at the 
moment from mere memoranda, and now only 
existing in the memory of Ins auditors. He was 
extremely averse to short-hand notes» because he 
thought them very inadequate to the purposes 
of publication ; and he had no time, he said, 
either to edite them himself, or correct the edi* 
tions of others. The glimpses (for they can only 
be called such) given in the feuilletons of the 
Temps, and in the pamphlets compiled by 
Magdeleine de Saint Agy, were then published 
entirely without his sanction, and the latter even 
without his knowledge ; but imperfect as th^ 
are. they yet assist in giving a general idea of the 
plan that was followed. 

Conscientiously fulfilling some of the most im« 
portant duties of the states equally devoted to 
those of his different secretaryships and profes- 
sorships, and daily progressing in the mwt pro- 
foundly scientific works and discoveries, it is no 
wonder that he rarely found time for a course of 
lectures. At length, however, struck widi the 
errors which he perceived in the system of unity 
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of composition, and fearing the injurious direc- 
tion that such ideas might give to youthful stu- 
dies, he. combated them solely for the love of 
science ; and his health fortunately permitting, 
he for this purpose resumed his chair at the 
college, and, taking for his subject the entire 
history of natural sciences, he, in this series, 
seemed to carry learned research, precision, 
clearness, sound and elevated views proceeding 
from the deepest thought and erudition, and 
a pre-eminent power of separating truth from 
error, to the highest degree to which man could 
attain; > The charms of his flexible and sonorous 
voice, which could be heard every where in its 
sweetest tones, the benignity and animation of 
his -countenance, attracted each sex and various 
ages. In the coldest weather, the audience 
assembled an hour before the time^ and some 
were contented to remain on the staircase, pro- 
vided they could catch some of his melodious 
words } and the enthusiasm with which he was 
received, while it endangered his personal con- 
venience, called forth that benevolent smile 
which was calculated rather to encourage than 
repress these marks of admiration. 

" The fundamental principle of these lec- 
tures," says LauriUard, '' was, that society 
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having been developed by the discovery of the 
natural properties of bodies, each of these dis- 
coveries has a corresponding degree of civilis- 
ation ; and therefore the history of this civilis- 
ation^ and consequently of all humanity, is 
intimately connected with the history of natural 
sciences." In order to be fully in possession of 
his subjecty how immense must have been the 
research of M. Cuvier! and nothing but a 
review of his whole life seems to account for his 
capability. Several have been able to elucidate 
particular periods, to the study of which they 
have devoted themselves ; but his researches em- 
braced all historical and philosophical science. 
He consulted all books, in order to go back to 
the origin of discoveries j and the judgment 
necessary for the employment of materials thus 
collected was so much the greater, inasmuch as 
writers frequently state but the germs of their 
ideas, and leave facts almost as obscure as they 
are in nature. 

. The first, or opening lecture, divided the pro- 
gress of science into three epochs ^ the religious, 
more especially emanating from the£g3rptians and 
Hebrews } the philosophical, which commenced 
in Greece; and the third, the beginning of 
which may, perhaps, be traced to Aristotle, 
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though its importance can only be dated &m 

the sixteenth century. In this lecture were also 
discussed the age of the world, the vestiges of 
the great deluge, and the value of the astro- 
noniical records of primitive nations. 

The second lecture gave a sketch of the four 
great nations constituted at the remotest period 
before Christianity, and of which history gives 
us any certain information. The extent of their 
knowledge was measured ; the influence of that 
knowledge appreciated ; and, in speaking of Mo- 
sea^ M* Cuvier said that^ although Moses was 
brought up in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
he foresaw the inconveniences of, and laboured 
much to abohsh their practice of veiling the 
truth under mysterious emblems. That Moses 
was in possession of that truth was evident from 
his system of cosmogony, which every discovery 
of recent times serves but to confirm. The pro- 
gress of the nations who sprung &om the £gyp-' 
tians, the diffiision of their learning, the bards, 
the philosophers, the schools of Greece, were 
given with a most absorbing interest and beauly, 
and occupied six lectures. In the eighth, he 
began liis history of Aristotle, the founder of 
the science of natural history. As might be 
expected, M, Cuvier became, if possible, more 
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eloquent, more ^dnating than ever* The sub- 
ject was likely to inspire him, and his audience 
were Dot disappointed; they left the lecture- 
room, fcN'getting their favourite professor, for 
the moment, in his description of his great pre- 
decessor. 

The twelfth lecture was devoted to the ad- 
vantages which accrued to science, in conse- 
quence of the labours of Aristotle. From these 
the Professor passed to a rapid sketch of the 
history of the Ptolemies ; and before he laid the 
world before his hearers, in the state in which 
it was under the dominion of the Romans, he 
glanced over the Carthaginians and Etrurians. 
Having at length reached the masters of the 
globe, he gave a full description of those mag- 
nificent feasts, and those combats of animals, 
which put every known quarter of the earth 
under contribution, and passed all their learned 
men in review. Then tracing the state of sci- 
ence during the great struggles which established 
Christianity, and during its languid existence in 
the Byzantine £mpire, M. Cuvier led the atten- 
tion towards the Arabs, who cultivated some 
branches with success. He then followed it 
into the different nations composed of the wrecks 
of the Western Empire, and through the slight 
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gUnmeriiigs of oxittence shown during the 

middle ages, and throwing the same deep tone 
of interest over every epoch, the revival of let- 
ters gave firesh scope to his discourse. It was 
no longer a mere dawning, or a decay, whicli at 
times seemed hq>ele8s ; but it was a series of 
brilliaiit disoomeriei* which spread their influ- 
ence over tlie remotest parts of the world ; and, 
beginning with piintingy he, in his op«iing lec- 
ttipe to the seoond part of his course, premised, 
that he should no longer be able to enter into 
those details which had accompanied his account 
of preceding ages. The subject became too 
vast, and during the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, the number of authors 
multiplied to such a degree, that it was impossi- 
ble iiour him to do more than select the most im*. 
portant, and he was obHged to divide science 
itself into several branches, in order to be more 
easilji oomprehendad* The first branch thus 
noticed was anatomy, the progress of which he 
traced to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He in hke manner treated zoology, and the tra^ 
vela which threw light upon it He then pro- 
ceeded to . botany, mineralogy, and chemistry, 
hranging each down to the same period* 
> The discoveries, of Galileo and Descartes were 
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considered in the eleventh lecture of the second 

course, and the influence they and their writings 
shed over natural sciences. To this influence 
may be attributed the formation of the different 
academies of science, the history of which, toge* 
Aer with that of the celebrated men who eom«> 
posed them at their commencement, formed a 
most interesting lecture. Then, having proved 
by cited works and discoveries, that the ieim- 
teenth century was the great era science, and 
having finished the history of this period in all 
its scientific bearings, M. Cuvier closed his second 
course by summing up all that had been: said in 
an abridged form. 

The third course began with the eighteenth 
century, which, like its predecessors, passed in 
review, though, from its importance and activity, 
it, in several instances, required even inore>divi«. 
sion into parts, and various features of it de- 
manded especial notice. To Bufibn, for instance^ 
M. Cuvier devoted two entire lectures^ which 
at the time were thouglit to be the most beau- 
tiful and eloquent he had ever delivered. -This 
third course was interrupted from the preceding 
Easter till the December following, when he re- 
opened it for the purpose of continuing his hicN 
tory ttiyax the time of Buffon. He first gttv^ a 
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clear and eloquent r6sum6 of the philosophy of 
Kant, of Fichte^ and of Schelling ; and one day 

in every week was set apart by him, notwith« 
standing his increased duties as a peer of France^ 
for the continuation of this immense undertak- 
ing. The interval of repose which followed, and 
which was absolutely necessary for his healthy 
was prolonged much beyond his calculation by 
the dreadful visitation of the cholera ; but on 
the 8th of May, IS32, he again resumed the 
chair with one of his most impressive and ele- 
vated discourses* Never had he spoken with 
more fire» nor with more ease to himself: be 
** could have continued for two or three hours 
longer," he said, " had he not been afraid of 
tiring his audience.'' fiut they had heard him 
for the last time, and this lecture, tlie memorable 
words it contained, and the effect it produced, 
seem to me to be so inseparable from his death, 
that, for a further description of it, I must refer 
the reader to the last portion of this volume, 
where the sad details of die closing scene are 
related at length. And now having endeavoured, 
though I fear but with inadequate success, to 
describe M. Cuvier's scientific labours, I cannot 
do better than return to that part of his works, 
which it is here the principal object to illustratew 
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The two examples oflfered of his familiar style of 

writing, belong to his private character j and, in 
the firsl^ written to Madame Cuvier immediately 
after starting for one of his journeys, the man, 
the husband, and the father, are so simply and 
and unconsciously exposed, that I cannot be too 
thankful for the permission to make it public. 
The second was addressed to M. Valenciennes, 
during the last illness of M* Cuvier's daughter, 
and both speak too forcibly for the writer to re- 
quire any iurther comment. 

Pont Sainte Maxence, 
Dimanche, 19 Mai, 1811. Soir* 

Ma tendre amie, 
Le temps, les chemins, les cheveaux et les 
postilions se sont trouv6s si excellens, que nous 
sommes arriv^ k Pont Sainte Maxence avant 
six heures, et que j'ai am^rement regrett^ les 
deux ou trois bonnes heures que j'aurais pu 
passer encore avec toi, sans retarder en lien le 
terme de mon voyage ; crois du moins que je 
les y passe bien en imagination, et que le sou- 
venir de tes caresses, et de ta douce amiti^ fera 
le bonheur de toute ma route. Dis je te prie k 
Sophie combien j'ai touch6 de ses adieux; 
disJe aussi k ma bonne Clementine; pour 
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ne plus avoir des betes tous les soirs, mais je tej 
pjsie da iui<en promettrei laeme de lui en dott^ 

ou. en toute autre maticre solide, car il m*a trtis-? 

lyhGp |ait ce mating q«e des betea eif 

gravw^ ne ponvaieat |»aft ser tenir debaut* . Get 

pauvre eiiiiint ne se doute pas combien il po^r-; 
v^t ri^ej^atntw ^tmnue ym di» betei qui iim 
tiendcaient debouL . Mia bomie amf^ i]oiiB*noii0^ 
^rtous bai^.ii nona avaQ& parcouru un. pijjrfe 
^gv^U^f noua aouunea dana un aubeigfiis^ 
portable; notre voitnre parait vouloir r^sister^ 
ainsi ju§gu'i ce mommi tout a^alUKiaQa bytfiii 
]^£ie£)lieu'9]d Qeladure: ta as ai bomie qufttufi^ 
peut te refu^Qi . Adieu, Mille tendres baiaei^d 
. ■} ' . , •' * •Gb«6/,Ni 

f,. — ' ; :». '.J t»v 

^ My tender Friend, 

• ' 

Th^ weather, the roads, the Uprse^, md4;h& 
postilions* have proved so excellent, that we 
have reached Pont Sainte Maxence before six 
o'clock ; and I have bitterly regretted the two 
or three good hours that I could stiU have paas- 
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ed with thee, without in the least retarding the 
end of my journey. At least, beUeve that I have 
passed them in my imagination, and that the te- 
membrance of thy caresses and tender friend- 
ship will form the happiness of my whole way. 
I beg of thee to tell Sophie how serii^ble I was 
to her adieus ; say the same to my good Clemen- 
tine : as to George, he only thought of the un- 
happiness of not having any more bStes every 
eyening, but I ask of thee to promise him some, 
and even to give him some occasionaUy, as Am 
me, in wood» in lead, or any other solid sub- 
stance ; for he aptly remarked to me this mom- 
ini^ that the Utes in engravings could not stand 
upright. The poor child does not think how often 
he may daily meet with Mes who do hold them- 
selves upright We are quite weQ, my good fiiend; 
we have traversed an agreeable country j and 
we are in a tolerable imu Our carriage appears 
to be quite able to bear the journey; thus, up to 
this moment, all goes well. Pray to God tha(. 
this may last} thou art so good that he cannot 
refiisetliee. Adieu. A thousand tender kisses. 
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Mjr dear Fiiend, 
. Too have done well to go to Leyden, as you 
will there coUect new materials ^ besides, at this 
owmMit youwoiddmilyseeaqiectacleof deao^ 
laliofi. My poor daughter is very ill; and alarm 
aod afflictioa torment me too much to allow me 
to devote mysetf to any v^guhr ormpatieiii 
Take care of the autumnal fevers. Give my 
compliments and thanks to M* Tei 
^kdieiB* 



IMiniKH 



* aeefte-norikh 
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PART III. 

I AM now arrived at that part of the B^uron 
Guviex's labours which is least known ia this 
cMiimtry, and certainly die leasfc undefstood, oil 
account of the marked differences which must 
always exist between the legialacbire of 't^o auu 
ttons so dissimilar in feeling and charaote; as 
England and France. Before I enter upon this 
subject, however, I must request my readers to 
bear in their memory these three things : — First, 
that the improvement of the human mind and 
morals was the Baron Cuvier^s soie and real 
ambition ; secondly, that his leading inclination 
was the advancement of science, which he consi- 
dered the best auxiliary of his views on mankind ; 
and thirdly, that the great maxim and rule of 
his life was order. Whatever tended to de- 
range these was avoided by him with the most 
scrupulous carej whatever tended to their ad- 
vancement was most cherished by him.: He 
loved his places, because they gave him the 
power of executiing . his great and benevolent 

a2 
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ment whiph lent most aid to his enlarged aad 
phil/pthrq)ical schemes. . At the same time^ he 
steadily and firmly rgected every thing ^hich 
.would have disturbed that internal repose of con* 
j»ciencp which was absolutely necessaiy to the 
exertion of his own powers. 

. It is not to be supposed, because M. Cuvier 
supported every, government under which h^ 
lived, defended its laws, its institutions, and its 
existence itself^ in his temporary office of Com^ 
missaire du Roi*, as Counsetlor of the Untvec* 
sity, and Counsellor of State, that he was blindly 
attached to existing forms. On the contrary* 
he wished for, he sought amendment and cor- 
rection J but his knowledge of the history of all 
na^onsi the experience of his youth, taught biip, 
that the sudden subversion of these forms aiid 
institutions produced anarchy and confusioi^ 
' and stagnated every thii^ like progress $ an^ 
what he demanded was, that every attempted 
improvement should be the result of 
thought, calm discussion, and vigorous 8eiMr<^ 
after the necessity of its taking place. He fdt 
that the passion for innovations of all kinds, 

* The office of Commissaire du Roi is, to defend all the 
brvfi^ befera either House by the ministiy. 
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which characterised the times in which he lived, 
produced a constant change of systems, which 
was calculated rather to destroy tlian to improve, 
and» consequently, his actions and counsels were 
conservative, yetprogressive* '^Hewas always the 
imediator between the time passed and the time to 
come — between France and other nations ; he re- 
slsted' the antipathy of his countrymen against 
those whom they chose to call barbarous j and 
with hiff whole force always tried to stem the tor- 
tehtwhich their Vanity and versatility occasional!;^ 
poured over that which was wise and useful." *' 
* It has frequently been remarked, with great 
4iittemess,' that M. Cuvier held' more plices thm 
any man had a right to monopolise* The best 
^ahsWei: to this attack is, the manner in which he 
Alfllled the duties attached to them ; a fact 
easily ascertained now they have passed into 
'Other, hands, though his: career alone can show, 
how the income of the statesman furnished the 
savant with the means of carrying on his labo^iirS $ 
liow the counsdlor of liis sovereign protected ilte 
naturalist ; and how *« the new Aristotle became 
his own Alexander." 

irwonld he difflcidt to decide m which pkk 
pf .his public life Baron Cuvier*s talents were 
most prMminent; the affiiiiis of the Dfifv^t^ 

Q S 
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alone would have sufficed for most men; for 
noti.only were the letters* notes* and remarks 
wiiieh pn>ceeded fmn his pea ia this service 
innumerable, but, besides these every-day la- 
bottfs* of wUcb the heads c£ thedqMutments only, 
cati'fbfm a just' calculation, he wrote a mass of 
Memoirs and Reports, either to enable .the di- 
oeeiiiig ministiy to comprebciid the nature of 
this institution, or to fbmkb them with argu- 
ments for its defence against its many onemies. 
A];^<^nted to be one of dte members of the 
Council of the University (1808), he soon at- 
tracted the notice of the Grand Master* Fon- 
tanel- who named him Covimissaire of a xlkoaa* 
sion about to take place in the Council of State, 
in! tbof presence of Napoleon, respecting the Im^ 
perial University. M. Begnault de' Sf. Jeati 
d'Angely, who spoke against the university, sup- 
ported bis opinion with much warmtfai and with 
all the' talent he so eminently possessed. M« 
Quviei: replied to hiin, and Napoleon, who had 
Us^ie^ to both with i the . greatest' attflatitni^ 
turned towards M. Regnank, and said, " Je 
crois que vous 6tes atteint et convaincu d'avoic 
fort^^ <|e.* This drcamstttncey-andtfao reports 

* Ib^efe 'that fod fttand impeftclied and oenvicM &t 
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made by M. Cuvier after his return firom Italy 
aadHoUand^ led the^fimfwor to ^qmciate ^ 
kgldalive talents, and to appoint - lisB Ma||i% 
des Requites * in the Council of State. Hiik 
high opinkm-woirt still fuitiier^ for tie ocd^^d 
M. Cuvier to defect a library for -the ynse of - the 
King of Rome in his education. The list was 
made*, and laid before Napolmi at the Tfauil* 
leries, when the expedition to Russia put an end 
to ail these projects. . . 
. Raued to the rank «f Counseikur of State t 
in 1814, M. Cuvier's powers of defence were 
constantly called fosth in fitvour of ^the bo^ 
of which he formed a part; and not only did ho 
shield it from the attacks made upon it, bjut bi^ 
was'oAen oUiged to teach the very numstors the 
part it played in the government, and the m> 
portance to themselves of preserving this insti- 
tution. The mini^rial or^^m of Cbupce. 

' • * 

* The oflioe of the Msttres de» Reqafttes is» toexamfaie 
all quMtioiu eboot te be brought fatwud ia the Coufdl'of 
SiiOi^ i»nport-iifinlbemiitl»:Cl«B«a,«^ 
mm epinims caecemiay the jnattw* 

f Thii appointment aateniihed m? end of thooe w&o were 
^bout tbe Court, and :oiie was anowod to eomttooMfi 
KapoIeavJMinrbg aikad hin nl^cki^^vlleA'a aitwl fee -tbo 
Geunoa of StatOi the Empofor repliad, *« Oat Wnuijbe aUe 
t» fOii hinaelf •sometkMsr wett" jmmmi^ diet- te s laeii 
like M. Cwrier the best repose was a change of oeoMparioii* • 

Q 4p 
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which he demonstrated the necessity of separat- 
iai^ tbe. jadiGia} &om the administratiYe. part of 
-fjBfifeTpimmt; as ^nrdeMd the ConutitnoBt Ai^ 
mottbly ; at the same time, that this could not be 
idfected.-.iinthoiit^ the creatUm of a Counotl 4)£ 

Kly ane^ to prepare 
Jaws, to examine ordonnances, and to decide 
QVh^^MC'. the <^oiHnpIai]itB'> brought agniiiat .the 
mitiidnBM* -aylfl of the goyemmetit teqmtB 
judicial proceedliigs» It is composed of en- 
^j^i;htaiied<lfiea»>irtib cxA^ a chance Hof ii»- 
partiality than /if they tiiemsrives were* tfttaehdA 
40 the offices filled by the o&n^ing parties. / In 
WiViiipyi^^yfsm aftar he was admitlBd to»»Ae 
Council of State, we find M. Cuvier appointed 
•ficesktent of the Comit6 de rint6rieur% ai|4 
ffim 4lu8 "time hie legislative ^iitiea<tb«fe iso 
miugled with those belonging to the University 

. • A committee belonging to the Council of State, especi- 
ally appointed to advise with the Minister of the Interior on 
lall a<kninistrative questions, to draw up the ordonnances 
issued from that body, and to prepare the plans of varioi^ 
laws. This committee examines all the disputes which arise 
between individuals and the administration, authorises the 
grants of mines, the construction of bridges and roads, super- 
intends the statutes of different societies, and judges if it be 
advisable to accept legacies or donations to public establish- 
menU, the clergy, &c. ■ • ' ' ' 
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|hsgb:it becomes difficult, and, in fact, almost 
mpdiMibl^ to q^eak of thsiaaiqpiua^yi^ CaQtd 
to diese itnpoituit cbaiges viiieii aB lequtecltftb 
be revived and reoi;ganised, it is scarcely pos- 
'hU» for 1IB. to oQDcdye dtffioidlLaa t)iataHeis 
presented to him: hrt wilh ivlnt vigour^ fWL 
^c^t ,did he put all into action I Public In- 
«bnifiiioa baiag^idiadMd.tii; tfasi:£j90ttdeac^//te 
was obliged to draw, out.liid flm fiiil stad^^ to 
tr^ulale the.diacipline of the 8cbo>ois ; to diecide 
4K9Conluig> to 'libe actual ii«80tflHmif^'A 
order of society; and, neverthe4e9i^-only)t0><il»Jr 
jtbaaa neoaasitues so long as they did noti 'mi^ 












Girder, without which there is no repose, either 
lia'a&iqily.or a state : in sIioii;i to giva>tliftiiiMQg 
generation the knowledge and baUjbi^imliftt'i^^ 
vculated to preserve - the ^reat ties of society, and 
jtoiidaoi thfoe vh^ mn jiiqsI mtflbgr a^i^m^ 
minating such knowledge into every part of the 
kingdom. How vast then must have bei^n 
.that capacity whipl|» besides thea^s 4uti^:^ia. 
•braced every branch of science and Ikmltemi! 
I dare not dispute that others may have beep 
equally giiied by a bcnefioent Creator,* teiiiij 
dare affirm, that the one ruling principle of 
order was the human agency 1^ v(h^c)i, j^p^jQy^ 
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* 

force. ' *' ' 

M. Cuvier greatly occupied bimsdf with 
municipa} and provincial laws^ and diose relating 
to public instruction ; every branch of which was 
the object of his exertions. • His projects were 
often too much modified before they were exe- 
cuted, for the Jesuits, as a matter of course, 
w«r(^ his fonmdable enemies. Not contented 
wMb issning ordonnances from the Department 
of the Interior, he composed a great many Me- 
moifs to aoconqpany them, which exposed tiieir 
motives, and formed so many precious commen- 
tuies, as they explained with the greatest perspi- 
coity tiie leason of every axtide. ' He thought 
it as useful to spread every where the reason of 
the laws as to disseminate the laws themselves ; 
thinking that the latter are oftm attacked and 
naistaken by the public for want of a proper com- 
piehennon of the motives which caused them to 
be ftam^. 

Under the ministry formed on the 26th of 
Sqit^nber, 181^ and composed of the Due de 
Richelieu, Marbois, Corvette, Fittre, Vaublanc, 
Dabouchage,anddeCazes, M. Cuvier was enabled 
to render an essential service to France^ which 
I cannot do better than describe in a translation 
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raidering great services to this country, which have 
nevoBE been publicly dendared, but whkk I iriiauid 
be sorry sbould not one day be known to bave 
emanated from me. B . supported me in 
all. the jnieliqnilions we. temgkt about in the 



Council concerning the criminal laws, which 
were prepared in the spirit of the times, but the 
modificatioiis which rendered, thioae of tiie Pre* 
votal Courts * almost inoffensive are due to me. 
In flie firstplace;, j^udidal power waa given to them^ . 
not only over xevotta, and attcmptts openly ceioM 
mitted on the public peace» but over conspiracies 
and attempts plotted in secret ; and not only ovet . 
Crimea which might take |^e aiftertiie krar wbe 
promulgated, but over ail which had taken place 
at any peiied whateiver. It is veiy ^evident .thai 
in a country like ours, where there are so many 
inen of all classes ever .ready to ifoilow the tor*^ 
rent of the day, these two powers would have 
transformed the Pre votal Courts into so many 
revolutionaiy tribuoals» Neverthelesa^ we did 
not obtain any thing from die uoitedG 












• The Prevotal Courts were created by the Bourbons, in 
order to judge all public disturbances, and from whose 
decisions there was no appeal. They in some sort assimi- 
lated to our special ccmmtasion. 
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dp die Interior, and the law was prepared ; but 
aftex a meeting oi' t he Council of State, presided 
hjf the Due de RioheUeo, I demanded a dis- 
cussion of these questions in his presence befbre 
a new assemblage of the Committees. I believe 
flia* i never spoke with so much fire;'and» not- 
witlistiituling the violence of and ■ ^ » 

tbankS'to tbe iqiright and honest mind of the 
Diie de lUehdieut I succeeded in getting the 
articles concerning secret plots entirely erased. 
There yet lemained the visitation of fbrmer 
oftneestto be overcome. M. de opposedf 
it la the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, 
vlleie*it was defended by two connseDon of 
atate; I was invited to jom them, as I should 
naturally have been obliged to do in my office of 
CkMUMBsaiflBr du Jloi, but I refused, and thd la^ 
did not pass. The Prevotal Courts have already 
eaused^evii enoi^ by the manner of tik&i esta-' 
UidiineA^ tet I ventmte to affiinn, thattfieiirndii^ 
ohievous effects would have been incalculable if 
the> plan ^iud not been changed on these' twi? 
ftia^BBa f Iltoi the 40lfr cause with f especft to Hiif 
of the secret plots, but with regard to the punidi- 
i^yent ^'fjp»at oiPBNiceSj M. de — ^ lecmtiibiifed^ 
i||iK|Hi9«;torili9 Mi»g>«bamfamed.'' ' c . 
^ ij^lJ^^igw4§4.byutbe,^fe^^^ the good Jie^ 
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could effect, and the evil he might avert, under 
eveiy change of ministrj M. Cuvier waa^to be 
found, not cmly defending the institiskidtoivhidif 
were in danger of being overthrown, but in the 
Chambers and in the Council, g^mraily mocBaati 
fill in preventing those alteratiABS whidiridrdBlS 
have reduced the objects of his unremitting careff 
ta«astiite cf ieebieiieBs* Undetstbejniiiiitttgrritf 
i/L , a proposal waft ninde- to itaMldntte/liUd 
Jesuits into the University, or, in fact, to ddiviQC 
it into their hands,- and M* Guaw's firmtabY 
ispuited resistance alone prevented tfaunniaaBiri^ 
which, in all probability, would have oaused* ita 
destruction. His.refosal to fonn acfmrli oA^v 
^mmission for the censorship of the pr^ss, at ft' 
mpm^t :virben, from the despotic nature of the 
ffinfemmnt, this refusal n^igbt (hawciseMafatD 
lowed by the most grievous consequences to 
himself, yet inqre.fbrpibly prov^a that jbeu aim 
nptihe nan to ymfimtm^fi^cesr^ diei<plky 
of his reputation. As this occurrence has been 
ipMch mjiSfepcesentedf Jahall. jrelateiaUitkBicsiia 
9Jly^st^I^^.wbiab attended it ]n.MICu>iMdq 
capacity of Counsellor of State, he had been onl9 
q^tl^ most vigorously .toiqifMisc^t^ jfl^illA^ 
ship, and fearlessly naintstifted his opiiiioitt^^bib^ 
in f uJi . Council an^ in the Chamber of Dq>uties ^ 
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usincf all the energy and reasoning he could 
cotniBand, and leaving nothing undone to put a 
flop to the meaBura. Thui far he had only to 

act in strict accordance with the rank he held in 
the Mate, but the interference of another, body 
placed him in a more painfid flituatioff. The 

Academic Fran9aise9 of which he was so dis* 
tinguished a member^ determined to interfere in 
this question ; and it became a matter of consi- 
deration and dispute, whether a purely learned 
aaaembly had any right to join iteeif to party» 
and intermeddle with affairs of state. M. Cuv ier 
was of opinion, that it entirely lost sight of ita 
proper character by so doing ; that it wonAd 
thus endanger the harmony of the members 
among themselves ; that it destroyed its eppor- 
tonities of usefulness by not retaimng its inde& 
pendence of politics, and completely overstepped 
the l^al boundary, by presenting a petition fienr 
a body, which privilege in France is only accorded 
to individuals. These motives alone (for lie dared 
not listen to the detestation he felt for the caoae 
of this step on the part of the Academy) in- 
duced him to employ all his eloquence to prevent 
the petition ftom being presented to the King. 
He unhesitatingly exposed the inconveniences, the 
hateful bearings of such a law; but hefNinisted 
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tnily that the Aoademy had no rigbt to mui|g^ 

itself with political questions ; and that, if it once 
sufEored itself to assume such a piivikge, it 
would at lengdi dwindk to Amere instniment of 
party. On tliis occasion, however, his eloquence 
and reasoning proved^of no avail ; . the King was 
petitkmed by the Academy^ but Charles X. would 
not even receive the deputation. The rejected 
dignitaiies found £ivour with. the multitude^ 
and) of course, M. Cuviery and those of his opi- 
nion, were accused of pusillanijnously preserving 
their- places at the expense of good feeling* The 
project, however, owing to the resistance of the 
QmnheT of Peuers, which then possessed more 
weightithan .at,p]:es^t» ms for a while aban- 
doned. In the same year it was renewed, and^ 
without even asking his consent* before he was 
ia the leaatawarei th^t thamiaasttre had been de* 
cided on, the ministry appointed M. Cuvier one 
(Kf the censqfs of the press. On Sunday the 14th 
of Jonet lSd7f at mid«ight» anived an official 
despatch from the government, written by M. 
fciyronnei* to annpunice to him that his ap- 
fpiatment to tfaift office would appear the next 
morning) at nine o'clock, in th.e Moniteur. To 
D^sestbo intendiad. hongui: ) to foresee the pro* 
bflble consequences of such arefhsal ; to yield 
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^ tbilt c9|»jMt|ueiioa» wiiboiit hem tali on } in 
duvft, to jnr^r ooofldence to intmst, wtm the 
work of an instant ; and in ten minutes, a firm,- 
^Ugpii^^.but modecate refiisal, wis sent to the 
CShaiiioory. The ordomuince was at tint momeei 
priQ,ted» and M. Cuvier's iiame appeared in the 
lifit of die mornhig* beoauae it had been phyaU 
cally imposflible to get it erased ; but private 
ii)^l^i9..were taken to publish hij» rei'usal in eveijr; 
qiaartpr, tiU all France was in entire possmioil* 
of the fact. Most of the papers, under fear of 
t|^. Censorship, had been unable to re|>air the 
emxr; and, in fiictt when the Journal desDebatv 
ventured to insert M. Cuvier's rejection of the 
offi/pf^ the lines which contained it were scratched' 
out by. the censors.* This conduct* widi 4ie* 
fickle public, regained M* Cuvier's lost popu-^- 
li^rity» but produced great coohiess towenla him- 
on.the part of the King. I ought not, however^' 
to omit mentionipg* to the credit of Charles 
that this coolness eeiwad after Jd. Cuvier'a dieeA' : 
fid calamity. The first time he appeared at 
Gojort a&er the loss of bis daughter, his Miyesty 
addmaed Urn with coiuideiiUe SMog mA 



* Others refiued the offies at ths 
•nlj tofpeak of M. Cuvier. 
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Yan^OttMB, tsked him several questions rel^lti!^ to 

For the last thirteen yeai-s of his life di(!r 
Mi'Qovifiiiftoiide over ihtCotxAth de VbkiM^ 
and the number of aildrs i^ich ^[ilasseff t^rtit/^ 
biS/ li^nds in this office alone is almost frightful' 
tatteamagination: loii^\niiil,p^mp%'^ 

passed through, but that they were examined, 
deqriy oopsideredf and forwarded by him. I' 
Aorid speak moxk tvithin the Uiiitt^ of We iiM? 
if;i werp to state them at ten thousand every 
]Md ' (The lUt of properly dirtributiiij^ die •wofk' 
anionic Mi cotteagues; hkr 'tiDent ib' ^itect^ 
diaOMHon; his unfailing and prodigious me-' 
m6tyi*vupfiying aateoedent dedsions H the dH^^ 

sired moment; his profound Icnowledge bf 
{umcil^es which ought to r^ulate each afSadr, the ' 
Ij^fMAod'of applying tfaede prindpUs'aK ti^e'^ 
h^st opportunity; — these qualities all rendered his 
p^ fffylflfMy thfl most remarkable of the present 
) wmd have indelfcly impMsed it on 'tlle^ 
recoi^ection of all who had the advantage of 
\40M^[^g§hUaLkia^ .ToaeelOmat one ofthes^*^ 
meetings was, perhaps, to see him ki his greMt^' 
est perfection, as m legislator. Karely eager tg^ 
give his advice^ he even appeared to be tlHhki% 

a 
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of subjects wholly irrelevant to the matter in dis- 
emnon ; but he was ofien, at that very momei^ 
writiiig the judgment or regulati<Mi which nniBt 
necessarily follow the deliberation. His turn to 
jq>eak only came wheo aU others had stated their 
msonfl^ when uadess words weie expended 
Then a new light burst upon the whole facts 
assuned their propa: position* c<HifiiBed and subp- 
gledidiBSS arranged in order, the inevitable 
consequences appeared* and when he ceased to 
speak the diseussioB was terminated.''^ 

But these were not all the legislative labours 
of M, Cuvier. Always holding the office of 
Chancellor to the University* he had twice been 
forced, in the temporary vacation of the Grand 
Mastership, to take upon himself the highest 
dignity* and* during these two periods* fewer 
complaints were made against this institution 
than at any other*! A most gratifying proof of 

* These are nearly the words of one of M. Curier's brother 

legislators, the Baron Pasquier, to whose eloquent 61oge, de- 
livered in the Chamber of Peers, of which he is president, I 
am deeply indebted. My sole object is to do justice to 
M. Cuvier's talents and character ; and to accomplish this^ I 
mi^ be excused for employing better language than my ows» 
especially when the writers speak from personal knowledge^, 
f It should be understood, that, in twice accepting tbe 
Amctieos ef Grand Master for the time being, M. Cuvier 
nmet received the salary attached to this high dignity, 
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the respect felt for him took place at the i»o- 
Mnt that a diange ma ttack in tUs appoinl* 
ment. It was the duty of the newly named 
Grand Master to duitribiite some prizes awarded 
by the University ; Irailiewaayefyftrfirombeu^ 
popular, and as the public mind was at that mo* 
men! comadenibly agitated by pokilioaii erawtSi 
k was generafly understood that the atiidants 
intended to raise a violent coramotion. Whether 
he waa ia mlity onpiqparai with his diaoourae^ 
or whether he ftned Ae consafnaaeaa of 



though it increased his household expenses^ and though it 
was richly endowed, even under the restored government. 
The following are the dates of his holding this office i-*- 
M> Royer CoUard vacated the presidency of the committee of 
public instruction on the 13th of September, 1819. M. Cu- 
vier replaced him on the same day ; and a letter from the 
minister of the interior, dated the 17th of the same month, 
notified the desire of the King, that the committee should 
continue its labours under the presidency of the counsellor 
holding the place of chancellor. M. Cuvier was that chan- 
cellor, and continued in the rank of Grand Master until the 
21st of December, 1820, at which period M. Corbidre was ap- 
pointed to it. M. Corbiere resigned on the 31st of July, 1821, 
and M. Cuvier was again chosen to fill the vacancy until the 
1st of June, 1822, when M. Frayssinous was named Grand 
Master. The day on which M. Frayssinous was called to 
the ministry, M. Cuvier was appointed Grand Master for 
Protestant Affairs, which dignity only ceased with his exist- 
ence ; and, let it be remembered, was equally filled him 
trithout pecuniary remuneration. 

B 2 
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pearing on this occasiou, the recently chosen 
dignitaiy requested M. CuYier to ofiiciate for 
him* Tottering, as the University was at that 
time^ under the enmity of many powerful men, 
ooe act of violence one instance of exdtatioa 
and impnidenoe on the part of its yoathfid fol- 
lowers, might have caused its downfall ; hut 
Cuvier met thedifficully with his wonted energjr 
$BDd jndgnieiit Half an hour, taken from die 
duties of the preceding evening, was devoted to 
the oomiXMUlion of a discourse^ which only ro* 
quired some minutes to deliver. The day ar- 
rived, and the students appeared, manifesting 
every hostile disposition. The sight of M. Cu» 
vier first checked their excited feelings : they 
remained in respectful silence ; the reason and 
gentleness of his expressions restored complete 
tranquilUty ; the distribution took place, and, as 
the benevolent and revered master laid the 
crowns upon the heads of his dtsdples, he ad^ 
dressed them as a father would his cliildrenj 
nothing but the murmurs of gratitude and ap- 
plause were heard, instead of the angry and tur- 
bulent conduct threatened, and the University 
was sSiY^ada 

Even had Charles X. made the Grand Mas*, 
tership of the University a permanent officii- 
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which intention he more than once expressed, 
M« Cuvier could not have held it, owing to the 
msonnouiitable obstacle presented by bis relip 
gion j therefore was he made perpetual Grand 
Master of the Protestant Faculties. This bo* 
nour was not even opposed by the Catbolio. 
bishops, who were thoroughly sensible of M. 
Cuvier's profound knowledge of ecdeiiastical. 
aflldrs, of bis tolerating spirit, ifbich newr 
prompted him to one harsh measure, and . be 
assumed tbis important dharge to tfie giest sa*-; 
tisfaction of all France ; if, indeed, we except 
tbe fanatics of bis own creed, who were, per-, 
baps, as much opposed to bis enlightened viem> 
as the Jesuits, and caused even greater obstacles 
to tbe ameHorations be endeavoured to establish.* 
He instantly commenced a completdy new sys^. 
tern of order and encouragement, wiiich, it is 
true, did not always succeed according to bis* 
hopes ; so difficult is it to wean the unenlight- 
ened from the prejudice of party, and from long* 
establisbedideas. He, however, persevmngly con* 
tinned his endeavours, undaunted even by the 
failure of many schemes, provided he could be 
successful but in one instance. He believed that 
instruction would lead to civilisation, and civi- 
lisation to morality; and, therefore^ that primary 

R S 
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instruction should give to the people every 
means of iiilly exercising their industry without 
di^ustuig them with their condition; that se* 
condary instruction should expand the mind 
without rendering it £alae or presumptuous; 
and that special instruction* should give to 
France, magistrates, generals, physicians, clergy, 
and piofbssorsi ail distinguished for their en- 
lightened views ; in fact, that succession of ele* 
vated cliaracters which make the real and 
imperishable glory of the country in which they 
act their part. But here it may be interesting 
again to introduce M« Cuvier's own words, as 
expressing his sentiments, and whidi have been 
supplied to me by M. Laurillard: — "Give 
schools before political rights; make citizens 
comprehend the duties that the state of society 
imposes on them j teach them what are political 
rights before you otifer them for their enjoyment 
Then ail ameliorations will be made without 

♦ These three terms of primary, secondary, and special, 
to which I believe we have nothing analogous in England, 
designate, first, the instruction given to the poorer classes 
both in town and country, and which, in France> is confined 
to reading, writing, and the first fiyur rules of arithmetic ; 
secondly, a more extended educatton, fit general pur- 
poses ; and, thirdly, a still mora elevated coutie of atudy, 
wfakfa fits the pupils lor any particular career to whidi they 
may direct their views. 
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WuiDg a shock | then ^aeh new idea, throwa 
upon good gnnmd, wiU haue iime to germpbiatet 

to grow, and to ripen, without convulsing tlie 
8odal body. Imibate natuire^ whob int the deve- 
lopement of beings, acts by gradation, and gives 
tune to every member oi* her most powerful 
dements. The in&nt xenabifi nine months m 
the body of its motiier ; man^s physical pecfec- 
tion only takes place at twenty or thirty, and 
his moral completioa &Qm Jthirty to €sxcty. In* 
stitutions must have ages to produce all their 
fruits i witness Christianity, the efiects of >yhich 
are not yet accomplished, notwithstanding a 
thousand years of existence." 

With such objectis always in view, M. Cuvier 
attempted and executed several Improvements^ 
of which I shall now speak. The buildings of 
the ancient Collie du Plessia^ in which the fa- 
oolties were placed, being in a state of general 
dilapidation, he obtained from the government, 
a grant of the Sorbonne for their use ; and as it 
was highly important that the lectures should 
not be interrupted during the removal, he ex- 
eited all his activity, moessantiy visited the 
architect appointed to direct the wofks, and re- 
iterated his own inspections, till the object was 
accompUshed. The Faculty of Sdenoea owe 

R 4 
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ijaents, entirely to M. Cuvier's efforts. The ap- 
pointioeiit of medical office who understood 
natural history, to the government vessels, was 
BgAoly due to his suggestions, as well as that of 
attaching collecting travellers to the museum of 
the Jardiu des Plantes. The treasures brouG:ht 
borne hy the Urauie, theCoquiile»and other ships» 
ai!e ptroc^ of the excellence of the first plan ; for 
the officers were delighted to employ their leisure 
i|i,drawang» describing, and preserving the qbjecte^ 
they met with in the course <^ their expedition. 
The rapid increase of the museum at tlie Jardin, 
durii^ the life of M. Cuvier» speaks too plakily 
£pr the latter to need further comment. The 
ipod^ of appointing professors is a complicated 
questtpa in France : some are partisans for elee-i 
^n by vote, some support nomination by esta-. 
Wished high autliority, and others, succession. 
£ach q£ these methods is attended with inconK 
veniencej and voting, which theoretically may 
^p^ar to be the .best, has not realised the* 
hppes. of those wlio caused it to be adopted. It 
gives an opportunity for all to enter the lists ; 
a^ .m^n, of consummate skill and experience 
4q i^ot liiiie.to. find themaelveB placed in contact 
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with those just issued fhnn the i schools ; ^hoy 

with all the fire and confidence of youth, fre^ 
quentiiy obtain their wishes bj their briiliarnqT}' 
while those of much more real merit ale leftfm^ 
behind. The other methods are particularly open' 
to piiirate feelings, or a liability to place fti^>o# 
inferior merit in the professoi^s chair. To ob«>' 
viate these inconveniences and abuses, M. Cuvier 
created that method which, in France, is called^ 
aggregation. A defeat is of comparatively Htt^e> 
consequence to young students ; and therefore^' 
according to this institiitian, duvctly they ^nil^ 
the schools, they undergo an election in order 
to become agreges : these agreg^ are assist*- 
ants to sick or aged professors, during tiieir^ Otl' 
tendance on whom, time and opportunity are 
given for the developement <^ their talehts, tmd' 
to make themselves known. At the death 
the professor, the faculty to which he belonged 
piesents three candidate agr^g6s to the minister,' 
whose choice determines the appointment. "1 
Long convinced that those destined to difRstJ 
ent administrative functions should follow "ii^ 
course of study especially adapted to these du- 
ties, in the same manner as they do for the 
kamed professions, M. Cuvier proposed'to tiitfr 
Simeon ministry to create a new faculty, or par- 
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ticular schoA of adittiiiiBtration» on the modelft 

of those which have long existed in Germany, 
and to which Acuity he desired that his naawt 
should be attached. The project was prepared^ 
and nearly put in execution, when the above 
minister retired) ^^om the succeeding partjr 
nothing further conld be obtained than a chair 
for administrative law, and even that was very 
shortly suppressed* 

All tiie tmxm schools of France were likewise 
the objects of M. Cuvier's earnest solicitude; 
and, notwithstanding the frustration of many ^of 
his plans, from an obstinate attachment to old 
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the government, in establishing among them 

professors of history, living languages, and na- 
tural history. In order to further primary 
instruction, he caused the institntion of provin- 
cial committees for superintending the schools 
their own departm^ts, thinking that emulation 
would thus be excited among those called to the 
office, consequently their zeal redoubled, and 
their endeavours carried to a greater extent In 
some provinces this plan was attended with the 
greatest success, but in others party spirit and 
consequent di88ensk)n paralysed even the most 
active. As a further proof of the ever- watchful 
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cares of M« Cuvier, gumI die extttit to winch iis 

carried his anxious endeavours, I now quote a 
discourse delivered aflier his death. In this we 
have not only the words of the superintendent 
of an important establishment, but his own in 
evidence of the extreme interest he felt in this 
primary branch of education. This disconrse 
emanated from M. Reyoal, Rector of the Aca- 
demy of Boui^geSy and was delivered at the dis- 
tribution of prizes in the protestant school of 
Arni^res. 

^ My dear children,^ The faithful ftUoi^ 

of our church have spared sufficient from their 
own wants to build a school for you, and to 
aflbrd yon all that is desirable for your instruc- 
tion. The academy (of l^ourges) has associated 
itself with them in this work of devotion and 
sdf^sacrifice ; it has already done much, and 
will do still more, by appealing in your behalf to 
the benevolent protection of the univecsity. You 
see, my dear children, that you have friends and 
benefactors every where. But, aiasi be is no 
more^fae who held the first mnk among them! 
A premature death has snatched him from sci- 
ence, from literature^ from your brethren, from 
lis, tram all mankind. The whole of the learned 
world deplores his loss. You are too young. 
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chMdreDy to have heard hun spoken of m 

your village, but the great man who tried to do 
you so much good, who unceasingly thought of 
you, was called Greoige Cuvier« Recollect this 
name, and mention it every day in the prayers 
that you address to heaven. He has oftea 
written to me, * Do not. Monsieur le Recteur, 
lose sight of our school at Amieres Ics Bourges. 
H 'TecommeiDd the scholars of it to you as my 
bnillim^ as my best £riend& Instil into them 
submission to their parents, respect for the pro- 
pertrf of others, candour and justice. These 
ace the virtues and duties of all religions. Let 
benevolence and affection reign between them 
aad' the children who inhabit the same village, 
and- who, Kke them, live by their labours in the 
fields. God loves and protects them all with 
eqeal goodness ; with the same hand he blesses, 
the sweat of their brow, and their harvests ; let 
them,. therefore, behave towards each other Hke 
cbiidren of the same father«' 

** My conscience tells me, that towards you, 
my children, and ail the young people confided 
to my care, I have iulfiUed my duties, and most 
especially the views of your protector, the 
gseal oian whom we lament This place is very 
humblflb my voke is wy feeble for the prsiseof 
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such ft life. The eulogium of Geoige Cuvieiv 

of the same religion as yours, will often appear 
in jou^ books, and will be proooimoed by our 
learned bodies and our most celebrated ovatois. 
However, a word sincerely uttered within these 
walls to the memory of one so dear to us» of the 
learned and virtuous man who deigned t» 
honour me with his goodness, has not appeared 
to me to be out of place, or without intereslL^ and 
it is as much for your sake as for my own tisat* 
it becomes me here to speak of George Cuviei^ 
and to lead you in him to preserve the recdlBO^. 
tion of one of your most ardent benefactors. Let 
this short eulogium serve you as a lesson, aiid 
teach you to be always grateful to those .w9mic 
wish us well, and especially to those who do us 
good.'* 

. During M* Cuviex's direction of the Pr(to(» > 
ant Faculties he became one of the Vice-Pre^: 
sidents of the Bible Sodely, and caused the' 
creation of Bfty new cures^ which had very^ lob^.* 
hefim wanting. The . protestant churches re- 
quiired £resh r^ulation and discipline^ and .ftr^ 
this purpose he collected the opinions of the' 
different pastors of these churches, placing in thjs > 
matter, aa wdl as in all others^ 'great caoMdjomr^ 
it|.ihe.€Ounflelacf expeneooe^ and had^ in con^r* 
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«i6qcieiicey drawn up ike plan of a new law, 

which was to have been laid before that session 
in which he did not live to take his seat. The 
feeling with which the ministers rf his own re- 
hgion generally viewed him will be proved by 
the ibilowing extracts Scorn, the discoune de- 
livered at his funeral by M. Boissard, minister 
of the protestant church in the Rue des Biilettes. 
<« Let us not foi^^ those long abandoned cha^ 
pels re-opened to our youth in the royal col- 
leges ; let us not forget the abundant distribution 
of religious and moral books under his super- 
intendence. Now that his voice is extinct, let 
us fervendy ask of our God, let us ask in the 
name of our dearest moral interests, in the name 
of our eternal welfare, to raise up other voices, 
which may speak vdth the same eloquence, the 
same wisdom, and the same authority. We have 
lost him who, with inviolable attachment, ho- 
noured the creed of our fore^rtheis; whose 
great name, whose immortal labours, shed so 
much lustre over our churches ; who burdened 
himself with our ecclesiastical rights in perfect 
disinterestedness of spirit, and with the purest 
and most extensive benevolence. What do we 
not owe to that penetrating glance which re- 
vealed to him all that was wanting in our insti- 
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(10 tatimMy and vmim wbieh privatimiB we had so 

^212 long groaned ! How many ameliorations took 

place io a iew years; with what wlBdom and 
jjgfi charity he exaauned our requests ; and what a 

pug new order of things would have arisen at his 

^ hidding, had the Ahnighty suffered him to con- 

t ^ ttQoe among us 

M. Cuvier's elevation to the Chamber cd' Peers 
^, w» bM « ju«t trilmte to hk loog and impartant 

^, iervices; and he took his place among his new 

^ colleagues with that calm dignity which waa not 

likely to be ruffled by any accession of rank. It 
was wliolly unsolicited, and, at the moment, pro- 
duced any thing hut joy in himself or his family j 
fm it apfieared Hkely to draw him still moire 
into public lii'e^ at a period when all around was 
atorn^ and uncertain. It is well known how 
ikt Chamber of P^rs felt it thek duty, for the 
preservation almost of their existence as a body» 
to vote in theagitatif^ questuni of inheritance^! 
and, of course, M. Cuvier acted according to 
his maxim of preferring the lesser evil, when 
irvil was unavoidable; but» when unshackled by 



f 
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• In case of oontmued oppoAfthMi, the ChSmber of Dtt* 
peties throtteosd l9 ftna tfisnMlres nltt a CoqttitiHiit 
AtMinbly. 
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such imperious drcumstances, he defended die 

University, and various questions of finance, in a 
maimer which showed how little he courted po- 
pukrity* The only work of his hands which 
remains in the arciiives of this Chamber relates 
to com laws» and was written in a very few 
hours. But these few hours reflection, on so 
arduous and delicate a subject^ sui£ced him for 
the production of an exact and extensive state- 
ment of the facts which rule these laws in 
France, of the facts which ought to rule them^ 
of the legislation apphed to them during a cer- 
tain number of years, and, lastly, the consider- 
ations which operated in favour of the measures 
proposed in the Chamber, and which were finally 
adopted. 

A remarkable proof of the comprehensiveness 

of his legislative talents occurred in this Cham, 
ber during his short career there. A question, 
purely ilulitary, was discussed, and so many ar* 
gumehts took place that the affair became con- 
fused, and resisted all the efforts made to come 
to an explanation. M. Cuvier rose, immediately 
set the whole in a clear, strong point of view, so 
as to enable the desired arrangements to take 
place ; and this, not in consequence of any de« 
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^iictioD nuide &om die feaaoning ^tUmwmtamkf 

but from a thorough knowledge of the matter in 
all its beannga. 

The Im de cmnul (law against accamulailion) * 
would have deprived him, had it be^n* enforced^ 
of one third of his income ; but it was eontemi 
f^ted hj him with the utmost calmness, and, 
even at the moment when the enforcement apu 
peasred'to be inevitablet he prepared tiinui^-i-til 
continue in the performance of all his high iuncu 
tions in the state« without the slightest pecimiaiy 
profit; His family cheerfully adc^ted his viewi^ 
from the feeling that these duties formed a va- 
fiety of employment, which was a reUusatieii^'tOii 
stieh a mind, and eonseqneoily beoeficial'torMii 
health. The loi de reduction t (law of reduo** 
Hon), which attacked all places, did take away 
a consldend^le part of his revenue ; but thiafex** 
cited no other emotion than a regret that it 

^ This Inv wsi to prerent any one man from bentfiting. 
by the ialariea attacbod to a number of places, at one time ^ 
and, m fact, was int^ded to prevent tbe hddtng of an accu- 
miMisn of employments by any one indhidoal. 

f Tbe loi de reduction was to lower the sdaries of all 
those who held publie iiinctions; and, as M. Cuvier was 
charged with more than any body else, it, of coarse, taade a 
gieat dlffsrenoe hi Us anmial receipts. 

s 
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must curtail the exercise of tfiat hospitality for 

which he had so long been remarkable. 

A trifling drcumstance happened during the 
latter part of M. Cuvier's legislative duties, 
which, as it was erroneously supposed to have 
been connected with his death, may as well be 
properly explained here. While defending that 
incessant object of his anxious cares, the Univer- 
sity, before the Chamber of Deputies, in his office 
of Commissaire du Roi, his voice was much in- 
terrupted by a violent cough, on which several 
of the members came to him, to beg that he 
would go into the Salle des Conferences, and 
drink some water: one of the deputies put M« 
Cuvier's arm within his, and led him so fast, that 
ills foot slipped down a step, and he almost fell 
to the ground. The hand, however, that had 
caused the mischief, supported him ; but he was 
immediately surrounded by most of those in the 
Chamber, who, evincing the deepest interest, 
obliged him to seek some refreshment in the ad- 
joining room. The strongest proof Uiat no ma- 
lady had caused this appearance of accident, is, 
that, ten minutes ailer, he mounted the tribune 
for the second time, and, with his usual force and 
deamess, for more than an hour, once again de- 
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feated the enemies of the University. The 
malady, which in reality laid his mortal frame in 
the dust gave no warning ; and, from the mo- 
ment it appeared, left no doubt, in his own 
mind at least, of its destructive result 
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PART IV, 

In the first part of this volume I have» by a 
narrative of the principal events of the Baron 

Cuvier's life, endeavoured to show his progress 
towards &me and honour, and to e:i^ote the 
cumstances which tended to the perfection of 
one of Nature's noblest productions. In thi^ 
second, I have^ notwithstanding the difficulties 
of such a tiLsk, and a strong feeling of my own 
weakness tried to give an outline of M* Cuvier'A 
principal works, of his most important disco* 
veries, and the immense advantages that science 
hjis derived from each. In the third, X have 
studied to lay before the reader all the good he 
effected, and all the evil he prevented during 
his administrative career; and, by so doioj^ I 
have set. forth all his titles to the grateful ad* 
miratipn of mankind. I am now about to at- 
l^pt a more particular desqiption of th^ chi^ 
racter, the private virtues, and domestic habits of 
the great man, whom I have so oflen admired in 
the midst of his family, surrounded by friends, 
and performing the honours of liis house tg a 
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numerous circle^ composed of men of all countries 
and professions*. But before I enter into these 
detuls, I feel called on to rdiite, by a reference 
to known facts, those accusations which have 
but too often been brought against hinu Men 
farely pardon superiority, even when (as in Mv 
Cuvier) it is exempt from all kinds of vanity ; 
still more rarely do they pardon those acquisii 
tions of rank and fortune which necessarily re* 
suit from this superiority ; and the great number 
of places held by M. Cuvier, caused imh to'be 
accused of an ambition for power, by those who 
reckoned his employments, unthout reckoning 
his merits, or without recognising hoWiisdfiol'hls 
talents were to France. " * ^ 

In order to set aside this unjust charge, it 
win be BoiBdent, here, to recall some of th^ 
occurrences scattered through these pages ; and 
which lead me to affirm, that, so far from having 
sought or solicited places, he nobly rejected 
several which were offered to him* Twice, at 
different periods, did he refiise the directorship 
for life of the Museum of Natural History, and, 
at another, to enter the ministry, — an advance- 
ment which at that time no one thought of re- 
pulsing i and the greater number of tlie favours 
conferredy reached him during his absence and 

8 S 
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were wbolly unexpected. It was during his 

journey to Marseilles that the Institute ap- 
pointed him perpetual secretary ^ it was while in 
Holland that he received from Napoleon, an 
endowment, with the title of Chevalier ; he was 
at Rome when the Moniteur informed him of 
his having been named Maitre des Requtos; 
in England, when he was elected to the Acade- 
mic Fran^aiae; it was in the midst of studious 
retirement, when he had, as it were, shut out 
the world, that the rank of Peer of France 
orowned his administrative career ; and, lastly, 
on the day of his death, his nomination to the 
Presidency of the entire Council of State was 
presented for the signature of his sovereign.* 
It may, therefore, be safely said, that honours 
sought him ; and now, that his decease has left 
so great a void in every institution, in every 
learned and administrative body which could 
boast of his name on their lists, and most of 
which were so powerfully served by his labours, 
I trust that his actions, and the noble disinter- 
estedness of his character will be acknowledged, 

* I do not redcon among these bonoun Uie election to 
almoBt every learned body in the tnro hemiBpheres ; for, of 
course, all were anxious to pay fo just a tribute to M* Cuvier^ 
pre-eminence* 
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and that the breath of enyy will no kmger dare 

to mingle with the testiinonials of admiration 
which are to be beard oo all sides. 

There is yet another sort of reproach, which 
the inventors of systems overthrown by M« Cu^ 
vier have dared to bring against him. Theses 
wounded by self-love, or contradicted in some 
eheiiahed fancy^ have not feared to attribute to 
pride, or even to a feeling of jealousy, very far 
from his noble heart, the reserve with which he 
admitted certain explanations of the phenomena 
of nature, and the resistance he offered to limited 
pr defective theories, the errors and insufficiency 

which, his penetration and profound know- 
ledge instantly led hun to discover. This resist- 
ance, however, was one of the most beautiful 
parts of his character, for it proved his love of 
truth, and the ardour with which he knew how 
to defend it, even at the expense of his own tran* 
quillity; and he fearlessly exposed himself to 
personal enmity, in order to turn students away 
fiom such view^ the inevitable result of which 
was, to stop the progress of science, by giving 
a false direction to the minds of those engaged 
in her cause. Speaking of tJieorieain general, he 
said, a little before bis death, « I have sought, I 
have set up some mysel/v but I have not made 

s 4 
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tb^ knowOy because I have ascertained that 

they were false, as are all those which have 
hten published up to this day. I affirm still 
more ; ibr I say» that, in the present state of sci- 
ence, it is impossible to discover any, and that is 
why L continue to observe^ and why I openly 
proclaim my observationB. This aJone can lead 
an author to the discovery of that fact on which 
he. can .build a true and general theory. • • .This 
fact,'* added he, " is perhaps of little importance 
iOtitself ; but, with regard to theory, it will be- 
cpme the principal fact, the keystone to the arch. 
Therefore it must be sought, science must march ; 
but. we must take care that she does not march 
in* a retrograde direction, as she has sometimea 
done, and as some naturaUsts lead her at present. 
Wb ought to labour, not with the object of sup* 
porting a theory,— because, then, the mind being 
preoccupied, will only perceive that which fa- 
vours its own views,—- but with the object of dis- 
covering the truth 5 because the truth will be 
deduced from true theories, and time philoso-^ 
pfaical principles ; the truth beings in itself alone^ 
the whole of philosophy." • 

. It' seems that both the French and the Ger- 
liians ddm M. Cuvier as their countryman $ and 

* M. LaurtUard. 
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it would be difficult to dedde whether the place 

which gave him birth, or that which was the 
scene of hislabours^ has the best title to call him 
her own.* His family, as we see in the pre- 
vious pages of these memoirs, was originaUy 
Swiss ; and, being driven to Montb61iard in con- 
sequence of professing the reformed faith, set- 
tled there as a remote province of Gennany, 
and where some of the members of it held im- 
portant charges. His uncle was a minister of 
the Lutheran religion^ and his father an officer 
in a Swiss regiment then in the service of France. 
I am led to dwell on these two circumstances, 
from errors committed by several writers^ who 
have stated M. Cuvier to have entered the 
church; and also a mistake made by M. Decan-- 
doUe, a very old and esteemed friend of M. 
Cuvier, and the learned botanist of Geneva. 
This gentleman asserts, in his funeral 61oge of 
M. Cuvier, that the latter entered the army, 
which assertion is wholly without foundation ; 

* Hie year in which M. Cuvier was horn waa a remariE- 
ableone, ftr in it Napoleon Buonaparte came into the world, 
who made as great a revelation in the political fiice of Europe 
as M. Cuvier did in that of adence, tiioqgh not equally lasting* 
The Duke of WellingtoD,Mr. Cannmg, M. de Ch&teaubriand, 
Sir Walter Soott^ Sir Jamea Mackintoaby alike drew their tot 
breath in this year. 
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and it is very probable tliat both errors have 
arisen from some coni'usiou between tlie father^ 
Ibe uncl^ and the son. 

Tliere is yet another erroneous report, which 
I am desirous of correcting; and that is, the 
late developement of M. Cuvier*8 talents for 
natural history. So iar is the iact contrary to 
(biSi thatt even while at the preparatory school 
of Montb^Hard, his greatest happiness was to 
xead Jiuiibn, to copy the plates, and to colom: 
them according to their descriptions. When 
iirrived at Stuttgardt, his studies took a higher 
flight; and he chose that faculty which allowed 
hint to pursue his favourite occupation* As ag^ 
increased^ liis boyish pleasure became, as it were, 
« passion* and he incessantly pored over all the 
books he could find on this subject. He dis- 
sected the only things within his reach, such as 
insects and plants ; he made an excellent collec- 
tion of the latter, and tliscovered several species, 

the n^hbourhood of Stuttgardt, which were 
not previously known to exist there. He kept a 
number of living insects in his room, constantly 
feeding them, and watching their habits. It was 
there that he made many of the drawings spoken 
of in Part II., and which form several thick 
volumes. I have two of these, which show that 
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the hand of the master guided him even at 
this early age. Knowing the great interest he 
felt in such productions, in one of my visits to 
Paris, I took a collectioa of original drawings 
for his inspection. Eveiy evemtg during my 
Sitay there, he asked for my book, and one morn- 
ing entered the breakfast-room with a huge 
quarto in his hands, and, putting it before me, 
said, Permit me to enter the company of 
your ftiends : choose any two of these pages, and 
I will cut them out for you. I amused myself 
with drawing these figures when X was a student 
«t Statlgardt; and if I were to draw them now, 
J could not make them with greater accuracy." 
Tiiis same facility &r designing continued 
throughout life 'y and it is scarcely possible to do 
justice by words to ids anatomical drawings, in 
whidi he had a mannar peculiar to himself of 
expressing the cellular tissue. His delineations 
of quadrupeds were equally extraordinary ; and, 
when lecturing, he would turn to the black >boaid 
behind him, with the chalk in his hand, and, 
qieaking all the time, he would rapidly sketch 
the subject of his discourse, sometimes begin* 
ning even at the tail, proportioning every part 
^tb admirable precision, and preserving the 
character to such a degree, that even the species 
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could be immediately prcmoimed/ ' The taste 
£or. drawings of joatitfal bistoiy. extended to all 
bnmcfaei of .«bi'«V and- il ivm hk deU^-to 
tint every collection or exhibition of the kind; 
Qiirii^ bisilastvidit^o England beweat to Hamp 
ton^CouT^ and it vbI^ vnA difieolty he coald tear 
bimaelf away from the cartoons of Rafikelle, in 
teler (to ^kesp gr diimec appoialiiieBti The iuU 
minrfaan Ike fttt for ik» tnoat wondodRd'cf^ alt 
painters amounted to a species of worabip f and. 
Ho wiiether tn artist or.not» ever ooiqne^ 
hcttd^d oi^daliglited in <iie beauties* of Ra&elle 
more than did M. Cuvier. His long stay in 
Italy bad refined and confirmed hisjiiJigamikf 
and when be was accused of want of proper 
curiosity for not extending his route as Aw aa 
Niipla^ dindng cither of faia joameyatd IboiiM^. 
he deemed it sufficient to reply, " At Naples 
Id»bouldJM»tbav&>fouiid tbe Vatioani'' Iie>wte 
very istasible) toltha /merits rOfifoar'gtest'iLBiiu 
cence, to whom he was personally attached, and 
wdbQ bani oonstaotly acBit.bini .the eD{pa«ib^ 
ftom Ma vpcks ; and also to>tiie ^nception> akid 
geniu^ pf our Martin, whose engravings bad 
always exdtad bis;attention in FariB» and mhoiti, 
gMery ha visited when last in London. Woe; 
boweLYor^ to the aiti^t who committed a fa^ ki 
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anatomy or perspective^ his quick eye immediately 
ftstened oil' tt^ cnm in tibeandst of the pvaiset 
CBtdted by -coloann^ or expmsiioii.- To' 'view 
the exhibitions of the works of our celebrated 
poctcait pmnUTf which took place after hia deaths 
wtm one of the objects of Mi Cimer^s n^<imd 
jouxney to this country ; and he frequently passed 
hauFB in the Batiak Cralknjr^ whoto-^tke3r. had 
at that time been collected*' He had person^ 
ally known many, of t^iose represented by thitsi 
Ufegpring paintec;«he-itit^ oa heiioontenylftted 
them, as if he were again in their presence, and 
related a. tiiottsand anecdotes, Avbicb'ibe jumb 
^tl^hteiift.io.iedalL' . > - a.- : J.vs'o i.mi y^ ;! 
! There was yet another talent of M. Cuvier^s^ 
vfakh Hiaiiiftsted itself in his jeadsest yoi^tiv and 
mfaich; though* trifling in c9BlMit,,.'«faB !a i^Mier 
proof of his facility for .retaining a recollection 
of fomu it .was the poirar of ciltlMiBi .diil^'^ 
pastdboanl'or paper, whatever ohject'hailtsxcited 
his attention ^ and a remarkable proof, not^only 
^.faja.d0Xtecit)r» but of^'hls qhiek^pcnepAtD^w^ 
fiisred when he -msabout six yearto of age. A 
WMtentohank passed through the village^ who 
pkjfEd varioua ' filightKi&hioid tnkAOt ^axid mu 
galled in by M. Cuvier's uncle to amuse the 

fj^i^en .a^sembted^at ius house. . J^^ ^sfonlaine 
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de H£ron which ran and stopped at his bid* 
ding, a poniard which he apparently plunged 
into his arm and drew out again, dripping 
with blood, amused and astonished the spec- 
tators of ail ages who happened to be present : 
but Geoige Cuvier examined every thing with 
deep attention, and evinced little or no surprise ; 
for he exphiined the manner in which the fbun. 
tain played, and the mechanism of the poniard, 
accompanying his explanations by cutting the 
whole out in faper. 

But I must beg my readers once more to go 
back to Stuttgardt, where M. Cuvier obtained 
honours which were conferred only on the chosen 
few, and those few much older than himself. 
His first examination at that university had some- 
thing remarkable in it, considering that he was 
then but fourteen. The committee deputed to as- 
sign him his place, reported of him as follows 

** The young Cuvier has shown, 1st, just no- 
tions of Christianity, well adapted to his years. 
iSdly, A good knowledge of general histoiy and 
geography, ddly. Solid notions of logic, aiith* 
metic, and geometry. 4thly, Considerable skill 

• So called by the French, because it was invented by 
Hero, of Alexandria, who lived 120 years before Christ* 
Its Engliih name, 1 beliere, ii " a fountain of circulation." 
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in making Latin themes and verses, and in read- 
ing the New Testament in Greek."' At tlit 
moment <^ entering the academy, he was igno- 
rant of German j but, as we have aheady seen, 
in less than a year, he secured the prize ftr 
that tongue. He always retained the faulty 
of speaking this language, to which he added 
Italian, in both o£ which he conversed fiuentiy. 
He read several others, and, among them, En- 
glish ; his inabiUty to speak which, I have often 
heard him regret* He was accused of knowing 
more of it than he chose to own ; but there could 
be no motive for concealing what would have 
aif(N'ded him pleasure to make use of ; besiden 
. which, he has often tried to put little sentenced 
together in jest> and ask if they were right If 
a reply was given in the affirmative, he wooM 
threaten to begin in earnest one day, and proba^ 
bly would have performed his intention, had not 
his daughters always acted as able interpreters 
in this respect. His knowledge of the dead lan^ 
guages was not only a source of exquisite enjoyw 
ment to him, but was absolutely necessary to hi» 
profound researches. He seldom alluded to 
Greek or Latin authors in conversation, but 
there was a classical precision and elegance of 
expression, even in his ordinary discourse, which 
can scarcely be acquired by other means than the 
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study of such writers. The minor accomplish^ 
ments which he added to these mental stores are 
almost surprising, because each must have taken 
time to acquire. Among, them was a thorough 
knowledge of heraldry, which, it is wdl known, 
contains a large portion of detail. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the pre- 
cocious perfection of M. Cuvier's universal ta- 
lents than the occurrences of that part of his 
life which was spent in Normandy. One or two 
of these (in addition to those already mentioned) 
I have extracted from the eloquent 61oge de- 
livered by Dr. Pariset at the late meeting of 
the Institute.* " A citizen of Caen, who was 
a great amateur of natural history, possessed 
a mi^ificent collection of the fishes of the 
Mediterranean : the instant M. Cuvier heard 
of it, he flew to inspect the treasures, and, 
after several visits, he, by means of his pendl, 
that precious instrument of observation and me- 
mory, became in his turn the possessor of the 
cdlection; for, in natural history, the faithfid 
representation of an object is the object itself. 
Nearly rix years passed in this manner, terribly, 

* Dr. Pariset is one of the physicians to the Hospital of 
La Salp^tridre, and, as Member of the Academy of Medicine, 
ooniposed and read the above eloge, which was heaid with 
the most reverential attention, and followed by enthusiastic 
applMiae. 
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indeed, to France and Europe, but calmly and 
profitably to M. Cuvier. Nevertheless, the Re- 
volution insinuated its jealousies and su^idooa 
even as far as his abode, and, the impulse having 
been given from the capital, one of those so^ 
detieSy or unions, was about to be fixrmed at JP^ 
camp, which armed the people against them- 
sdves, and were attended with the most injurious 
consequences. M, Cuvier saw the danger, and 
represented to the owner of Fiquainville, 'aDil' 
the neighbouring landholders, that it was to 
their interest to constitute the society them- 
selves. This wise counsel was adopted; the 
society was formed; M. Cuvier waa appointed 
secretary; and, instead of discussing sanguinary 
politics at its meetings, it devoted itself solely 
< to agriculture/ I have already related ho^ 
M. Tessier happened to have taken refuge in 
the neighbourhood, and how he was detected' 
and accosted by M. Cuvier $ I have now to add^' 
from M. Pariset's 61oge, that, after this greeting, 
they became the greatest friends $ * and- that 
the perfect confidence which existed betweei» 
them, in a measure, rendered them necessary to 
each other.' M. Tessier daily discovered in his 
young friend new talents and perfections, and 
was astonished at the sight of his numerous pro>> 

T 
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ductions. On the 11th of Febniary he wrote 

as Ibllows to AI. tie Jussicu: — * At the sight of 
this young man 1 felt the same delight as the 
philosopher who^ when cast upon an unknown 
shore, there saw tracings of gooiiietrical figures. 
M. Cuvier is a violet which has hidden itself 
under the grass ; he has great acquirements, he 
makes plates lor your work, and I have urged 
him to give us lectures this year on botany. He 
has promised to do so, and I congratulate my 
pupils at the Hospital on his compliance. I 
question if you could find a better comparative 
anatomist, and he is a pearl worth your picking 
up* I assisted in drawing M. Ddambre from 
his retreat, and I beg you to help me in taking 
M. Cuvier ii^om his, for he is made for science 
and the world.* Such were the words of M. 
Tessier; and I may be pardoned for introducing 
them here, as they do more honour to our own 
species than the history of great battles and 
conquests/* 

M. Cuvier's grave and frequently absent air 
has been repeatedly mistaken for an excess of 
reserve and coldness, and thus it was often im* 
possible for a mere casual observer to form a 
correct judgment of the high degree of bene- 
volence which he . evinced to all who required 
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his assistance, the indulgence witli which he 
viewed the follies of youth, and, in fact, the 
errors of all mankind. I may go still farth«>, 
and say the mirth which, before the death of 
his daughter, was to be traced in the laugh 
which seemed to proceed from the very heart 
No one enjoyed a ludicrous circumstance more 
than he did; no one was happier at the per* 
formance of a comedy; for, when I was living in 
Paris, a ridiculous afterpiece was frequently re- 
presented on the stage, called Le Voyage k 
Dieppe," in which the professors of the Jardin 
des Flantes were brought forward in the most 
amusing way possible; and such was M. Cuvier^s 
uncontrollable risibility at its performance one 
evening, that the people in the pit several times 
called out to him to be quiet. 

The nerves of M. Cuvier were particularly 
' irritable by nature, and frequently betrayed him 
into expressions of impatience, for which no one 
could be more sorry than himseli^ the causes of 
which were immediately forgotten ; and the 
caresses and kindnesses which were afterwards 
bestowed, seldom seemed to him ta speak su& 
ficiently the strength of his feelings at his own 
imperfection. Any thing wrong at table, to be 
kept waiting, a trifling act of disobedience, 

T 2 
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roused him into demonstrations of anger wnich 
were occasionally more violent than necessary, 
bat which it would have been impossible to 
trace to any selfish feeling ; even the loss of his 
own time was the loss of that which was the pro- 
perty of others ; and, where his mere personal 
inconvenience was concerned, he was seldom 
known to give way to these impetuous expres- 
sions. It was almost amusing to see the perfect 
coolness with which the servants, more especially 
about his person, occasionally obeyed his orders, 
or replied to his injunctions without exciting 
a hasty word from him. His impatience, how- 
ever, was not confined to little annoyances ; but 
if he expected any thing, or any body, he 
scarcely rested till the arrival took place. If he 
had work men employed for him, the alteration 
was done in his imagination as soon as com- 
manded ; and thus in advance himself, he un- 
ceasingly inspected their labours, and hastened 
them in their tasks. He would walk along the 
scene of operation, exclaiming every instant^ 
" D^p^hez vous, done," (make haste, then,) and 
impeding all celerity by the rapidity of his orders. 
Perhaps, at the moment of pasting the paper on 
the walls, he brought in a pile of engravings to 
be put on afterwards, and which, in fact, were 
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often nailed up before the paste was dry. But 

although he was perfectly happy while thus 
engaged, he could not be alone, and, fetching 
his daughter-inJaw back as often as she escaped 
from him, he associated her in all his contri- 
vances. On unpacking a portrait of this ever 
ready companion by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
sent over from England, he happened to be pre- 
sent ; and, in order to prevent him from seeing it 
by degrees, and so destroying the effect, she was 
obliged to hold her hands over his eyes, or he 
could not have resisted the desire to look. When 
he sent a commission to this country, every suc- 
ceeding letter brought an enquiry as to its 
execution, or a recommendation to use zealous 
despatch. I must add, that the thanks were as 
oft;en repeated as the injunctions. It is, perhaps^ 
a curious inconsistency, that a man who sub- 
mitted to such tedious and minute labour as he 
had all his life undeigone, should be thus impa* 
tient when the activity of others was in question ; 
but it must be recollected, that he found very 
few who would work as he did ; and that, while 
so working, his mind was absorbed by every st^ 
which was taken to ensure the wished-for result, 
and had no time to bound over the space between 
thought and execution. " M. Cuvier possessed 
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in the highest degree, that patience which has 
been said to be always necessary for the discoveiy 
of some important truth, and which, according 
to Buffon, and according to M. Cuvier Iiimself, 
constitutes the genius of a well^rdered mind* 
No labour, however minute, irritated him when 
he beheved it to be requisite for the attainment 
of his object ; and this patience was really a virtue 
in that man, whose blood would boil at a false 
reasoning, or a sophism,— who could not listen to 
a few pages of a book that taught nothing, or a 
work that bore the marks of prejudice or passion, 
without feeling the greatest irritation; and so 
ftr did he carry his patient investigation, that he 
even examined the least details of those element- 
ary books which were to further instruction, and 
directed the construction of several of the geo- 
graphical maps of M. Selves, himself colouring 
the models."* 

In person M. Cuvier was moderately tall, and 
in youth slight ; but the sedentary nature of his 
life had induced corpulence in his later years, and 
his extreme near-sightedness brought on a slight 
stoop in the shoulders. His hair had been light 
in colour, and to the last flowed in the most 
picturesque curls, over one of the finest heads 

* Laurillard. 
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that ever was seen. The immense portion of 
brain in that head was remarked by Messrs. Gall 
and Spurzheim, as beyond all that they had ever 
beheld j an opinion which was confirmed after 
death. His features were remarkably regular 
and handsome, the nose aquiline, the mouth fiill 
of benevolence, the forehead most ample ; but it 
is impossible for any description to do justice to 
his eyes. They at once combined intellect, viva- 
city, archness, and sweetness ; and long before 
we lost him, I used to watch their elevated ex- 
pression with a sort of Tearfulness, for it did not 
belong to this world. There are many portraits 
published of M. Cuvier, formed of various mat&i 
rials ; but, with the exception of the medallion 
of M. Bovy, the copper medal» the plaster bust, 
the lithographic print by M. le Meunier, and the 
oil painting by Mr. Pickersgill, they scarcely 
convey any just idea of M. Cuvier's expression : 
in fact, some of the prints are positive cari- 
catures. The bronze bust, modelled, and so 
handsomely presented to the Royal Society of 
London, by the celebrated sculptor, M. David, 
was made from a cast taken after death. All 
praise must be given to this bust as it work of 
art ; but it is very evident that M. David's 
feelings, as an artist, were most susceptible to 
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the cliaaic beautiesof M. Cuvier't bead and fea- 
tures (which, in iact, were remarkahle), aiid, hy 
dwelliog with too much stress on these, he has 
lost sight of the benignity of the countenance.* 
The bronze bas relief taken f rom tlie bust, of 
course possesses the same fiuilts. Mr. Pickers- 
gill's portrait is decidedly the most perfect of 
ail : it is there possible to form a correct notion 
of the sharply defined features $ the eyes that so 
well spoke the serious and great thoughts within, 
that rose above this world ; the mouth, and the 
carriage of the head. To use Mr. Pickersgill's 
own words, he tried to catch tlie essence of 
the man,** and his dull has proved adequate to 
the great task before him.t 

* Since writing the above, I have leen the bust worked in 
French marble, afler the same model, and given to Madame 
Cuvier by this generous and public-spirited artist. It is an 
improvement on that cast in bronze, and now stands on a pe- 
destal in the room, and on the very spot where the mortal 
remains of the great original were laid tlD they were removed 
for ever. 

t I cannot quit tliis subject entirely, without placing 
Mr. Pickersgill in a still more admirable light than in his pro* 
fession of artist. Feeling the value of the above-mentioned 
portrait, afler she lost her noble husband, Madame Cuvier was 
naturally desirous of possessing a copy of it, from the hands 
which had so well known how to execute the firat. I was re- 
quested to negotiate concerning the possibility of sacrifice of 
time, price, &c.; and the result was, that Mr. Pickersgill him- 
self made the wished-for copy, which was not inferior to the 
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That love of order which so prevailed in great 
things was, by M. Cuvieri carried even into the 
minutitB of life. His dissecting dress, it is trae^ 
was not of brilliant appearance, but it was 
adapted to the occasion ; in this he would fre- 
quently walk about early in the summer morn- 
ings, in the open air, or pace up and down tiie 
galleries of anatomy, but on all other occasions 
his toilette was adjusted with care ; he himself 
designed the patterns for the embroidery of his 
Court and Institute coats, invented all the cos- 
tumes of the University, and drew the model 
for the uniform of the council, which drawing 
accompanied the decree by which it was esta- 



previous likeness, and presented it to the Baroness, saying, 
that his services could be no affair of money between him 
and the widow of the great Cuvier. The sad delight with 
which the survivors accepted this generous gift was the 
highest reward which the donor could receive, and is best 
pourtrayed by their own expressions to me; — " C'est lui; c*e8t 
sa pensee, noble, pure, elev^e, et souvent raelancolique, quoi- 
que toujours bienveillante et calme, comme la vraie bont^, 
C'est son ame dans ses yeux. C'est le grand homme, pas- 
sant sur la terre, et sachant qu'il y a quelque chose au-dela." 
(" It is he ; it is his noble, pure, elevated mind, often melan- 
choly, though always benevolent and calm, like real goodness. 
It is bis soul in his eyes. It is the great man passing over 
this earth, and knowing there is something beyond.") I may 
be forgiven for relating these anecdotes of the private feelings 
of the living, when it is considered how refreshing and useful it 
is to meet with such actions in this world of self-intcrcst. 
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blished. I was veiy anxious to see him in his 

University robes, and having mentioned my wish, 
he came into the room where I was sitting, 
when decked in ail the paraphernalia for a grand 
meeting. The long, flowing gown of rich, violet- 
coloured velvet, bordered with ermine, added to 
his height, and concealed the corpulence of his 
figure ; the cap, of the same materials, could not 
confine his curls ; and, brilliant with his ribands 
and his orders, the outward appearance fully 
accorded with the internal man. His refined 
taste was often manifested in the buildings of 
the Jardin, made according to his direction, and 
was extended to the minutest details. Tlie me- 
nagerie for the wild beasts is classically beauti- 
ful, and was built entirely after his designs and 
under his inspection, while he held the annual of> 
fice of director. The new wing of the Museum^ 
which joins the Corps de Garde, was also added 
by his orders during one of these directorships. 

The manners of M. Cuvier, by their dignity, 
resembled the ancient deportment of French 
people, divested of its extreme ceremony j for, 
accustomed to mingle with the highest of all 
classes and countries, and naturally desirous of 
paying a just tribute of respect and good- will to 
every body, he was likely to be generally po- 
lished and courteous, though in company, at the 
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houses of others, sometimes stately* That state* 

liness was often deemed stiffness; and it must 
not be denied that real stiffQess was assumed on 
some rare but necessary occasions. Frequently, 
howeveij I believe that it arose from timidity; 
for it wore off the instant he saw any one in* 
clined to lay aside the restraint which his pre- 
sence very oilteny and most needlessly, imposed. 
On the contraiy, when he saw people afraid of 
him, he fancied he must have caused it by some- 
tiiing on his side; and thus a counter-reserve was 
produced, that seldom ceased with either parly. 
To the young however, he was universally en- 
couraging, and they could not more entirely win 
his heart than by talking, in his presence, in 
their naturally open manner. Towards females 
he was particularly kind and attentive, distin- 
guishing all whom , he thought worthy of more 
than the general respect he paid to the sex, 
even appealing to them on various occasions^ de- 
lighting in their sensible remarks, and listening 
to their anecdotes with the greatest interest. His 
attentions to his guests, either when visitors for 
a few hours or a few weeks, were surprisingly 
thoughtful; if he could, he would have pre- 
vented their wishes, enquiring if they had all 
they required in their own rooms, summoning 
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them to the drawing-rooin, if, by chance, any 
one arrived whom he thought they would like to 
aee, expressly inviting those to his house who 
had excited either their curiosity or interest, and 
devising every thing he could think of for their 
enjoyment or entertainment At the time when 
Pahs was half mad about the Greeks, he sud* 
denly re-appeared, after he had takep leave of 
us, with a beautiful Greek boy, the son of Colo- 
cotroni, whom he had accidentally met as he 
quitted the Jardin ; but» fancying that we should 
like to be acquainted with this intelligent, ani- 
mated child, he took the trouble of coming back 
on purpose to present him to us. He frequently 
w alked, or rode home in a cabriolet, in order to 
lend his carriage to the ladies of his house ; if a 
wrish was expressed to see a scarce book that his 
own immense library did not contain, he would 
bring it home from the Institute for inspection ; 
and, while carrying on the most important duties 
of the savant and the legislator, he yet found 
time to think of others and their trifling desires; 
Now and then, when the summer lessened some 
of his heavy public duties, he would take a walk 
with us; and no schoolboy, with permission to 
go out of bounds, could set off with more de- 
light than we all did. Sometimes he would con- 
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fine himself to the Jardin ; and in one of these 
more limited excursions he was attracted by the 
brilliant appearance of the Coreopsis tinctaria, 
which was then new in France, and which he saw 
for the first time during this ramble* He in vain 
enquured the name of us, and we continued our 
walk. On returning to the house, he quitted us 
at the door, and, in about half an hour, he re- 
appeared, and, stopping, for an instant, as he de- 
scended to his carriage, he said, " Ladies, 1 
have been to M. Deleuze (a learned botanist of 
the Jardin), and ascertained the name of the 
flower:" he then gave it us, genus, species, 
country, and the reason for its appellation, and^ 
making his bow, retired, perfectly happy at the 
knowledge he had acquired and imparted. As 
in this trifling circumstance, so was it in all 
things ; he never hesitated saying when he did 
not know ; he never rested till he did know, if 
the means of acquiring the information were 
within his reach ; and, once known, he was most 
wiHing to impart it to those who wished to learn. 
The facility with which he placed knowledge in 
the reach of others was one of the most precious 
gifb with which Heaven had endowed him ; for 
half the value of a brilliant or an useful idea is 
lost, unless we have the power of communicating 
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H as it appears to oundves. Sometimes he 

would enliven the eveninpj by proposing a party 
to eat ices at one oi Uie iamous caiib , andy on 
one occasion, he insisted on showing me, as an 
Englishwoman, how l)a])py the lower classes of 
French are on their f%te days ; and, passing the 
barrier close to the Jardin des Plantes, he led 
us among tlie guinguettes * outside, where the 
people were dancing and singing, and making 
merry. He delighted in their mirth, stopped to 
witness it, and, several times turning round to 
me, asked me if the English knew anything of 
such light-hearted enjoyment. It is said of some 
celebrated person, that no one could take shelter 
from the rain with him, under a shed, for a 
quaiter of an hour, without deriving some in- 
formation from his discourse. This observation 
may be equally applied to M. Cuvier; for after 
these little excursions, intended solely for diver* 
sion, it was frequently a matter of surprise to 
find that something had been learned, either by 
way of history, character, language, or moral 

^ Many of these gubguettet consist of nothing but a mere 
shed, with a little space in front, where the guests sit and 
drink weak wine (y'm ordinaire), sugar and water, lemonade, 
&Ci, dance, smg^ and play at dominos. They are generaOj 
placed outside the barriers to avoid the duty paid on pro- 
visions of every kind as they enter Fteris. 
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conduct ; so elevated, yet so fascinating, was the 
tone of his unrestrained conversation. 

M* Cuvier's hours of audience generally took 
place before and after breakfast, and he was ac- 
cessible to every body; for he said» when 
people lived at such a distance as the Jardin des 
Plantes, they had no right to send any one away 
who came so far to request their advice or as- 
sistance." I have seen the young and the old, 
the widow and the orphan, the poor and the 
rich) throng his door, all in the security of being 
well received. I met an unhappy woman one 
morning, crying as she came down stairs ; and 
on asking her what was the matter, she rephed, 

It is not M. Cuvier who has made me cry ; 
but it is because even he cannot help nie that I 
am in such trouble;" evidently thinking that, if 
he could not serve her» she had no hope. The 
meal- times were always anticipated by iiis family 
and friends with the greatest pleasure ; for tlien 
it was that questions were asked, and histories 
related on all sides. As ii' knowing the few op- 
portunities there were of conversing with him, 
he suffered himself to be constantly interrupted, 
and never hesitated giving the desired inform- 
ation concerning public or private circum- 
stances ; and frequently, when the former were 
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not immediately comprehended, he would set 
forth the subject in all its bearings, till it was 
perfectly understood. . The breakfast took place 
generally at ten; but M. Cuvier had almost 

always risen at seven, or even before that time, 
had prepared his papers fi>r the day, had ar- 
ranged the occupations of his assistants, and had 
received most of his visitors. Some intimate 
friends frequently called on him at this hour, 
because they were sure to find him at home. 
Mis usual practice was to read the newspapers as 
he ate his breakfast, or look over the books for 
the use of the primary schools, sent for his in- 
spection. Still, if one of the family were missing, 
he would enquire for the absent person with, the 
utmost solicitude ; and even if the conversation 
were unusually animated, he insisted upon know- 
ing the wholes though he seldom raised his eyes 
from the paper. After breakfast was finished, 
he dressed, and then came the routine of his 
numerous occupations ; and when it was his turn 
to be Director of the Jar din, before going to the 
Council, &c., he would take his way, amid 
the trees, to the Museum of Natural History, 
followed by secretaries, aide-naturalists, students, 
&c, bearing the treasures which had just been 
finished in the stuffing laboratories, and whichr' 
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were arranged in their respective cases under 
his superintendence. His carriage was gene- 
rally punctual to the moment appointed, and no 
one was allowed to keep him waiting j and, in 
iact» no one would do so, if possible to avoid it» 
for it vexed him exceedingly ; though I used to 
think sometimes that I saw a faint smile on his 
countenance, when we flew down stairs, our 
gloves in our hands, and our shawls streaming 
after us. The instant he had given his orders, 
he would thrust himself into a comer, and re- 
sume his reading or writing, sufiering us to talk 
as much as we pleased. Many of his most bril- 
liant memoirs were finished as ' he thus rode 
through the streets of Paris ; and he had a lamp 
fixed to the back of his carriage, that he might 
read on his return home at night firom his visits ; 
but he found it so distressing to his eyes, that 
he could not long make use of it. All others, 
however, were delighted at the disappointment, 
because he was by it cheated into a few more 
moments of repose. 

Phvil^ed as Mr. fiowdich and myself were 
to inspect the vast treasures in his collections^ 
and in his library, at our leisure, we yet found it 
. much more agreeable to take the books home 
with us J frequently we required the very vo- 

u 
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lume to which he had been reterring before )m 
deptrture» and which was ^nerally left open 

upon his table, to be again used on his return $ 
for he had the happy Acuity of reauming his 
subject at any moment, in any place, and at any 
part, even in the middle of a sentence. Wait- 
ingy then, till his carriage was driven Irom the 
door, bearing hhn away for several hours to his 
administrative duties, we went up to his room, 
took possession of the book, and enquiring the 
hour of liis return, fled back with it five minutes 
beibre it was wanted. To be sure, in conse- 
quence of our having been a little too late on 
one or two occasions, — a circumstance whicli he 
bore with surprising good huinour,— -we used 
occasionally to see some of his household arrive 
at our hotel, in breathless haste, to enquire for a 
volume which had long been missing. Generally 
speaking, we were innocent of the misdemeanor ; 
but such was his indulgent goodness to us, that 
he not only fiidlitated every desire, every endea- 
vour to obtain improvement, but even allowed 
us to publish, for the first timsi, some of his own 
drawings of Mollusca. He had no idea of exclu« 
sion towards any one who he thought would 
make a proper use of the materials he could fur-r 
nish 'f so that we had only to ask, and orders were 




t. 
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given to the keepers of the galleries to take out 
of the cases any object which was needed for 
our closer examination.* 

Before dinner, M. Cuvier would occasionally 
give a few minutes to his family, by joining the 
assembled party in Mme. Cuvier's room. On the 
sound, " Madame est servie,'* he would ofler his 
arm to his wife» and leading her to her seat, ail 
gathered round them both at this once happy 
table. M. Frederic Cuvier, his son, and very 
often one or two intimate friends who came by 
chance, would increase the circle^ and the most 

• Though perhaps somewhat fbreign to my sutject* I can- 
not ftrhear making use of the first opportunity afforded me 
of expressing my gratitude to many connected with this 
vast andjD^g^cent establishmoit. M. t)esfontaines, M. de 
Jussieu, M. Brongniart, M. Geoflroy St. Hilair^ M. Frede- 
ric Cuvier, M. Chevreuil, M. Valenciennes, M» Deleuze, and 
M.Laurillard, thank God! still live to receive this public tes- 
timony of my sense of their kindness. M. Ilaviy, M. Latreille, 
M. Thouin, M. Royer, M. Dufresne, W. Vanspaendonck, 
M. Lucas, have been called to another world, where human 
feelings are of no avail. Our pass-word for every thing was, 
" de la Maison Cuvier;" and night and day we wandered 
about this little world as if we had been among its permanent 
inhabitants. Great have been the changes since then; and 
now the master spirit of this beautiful abode is no more, I 
shall never look on it again, and fancy that it has retained its 
perfection. During my late visit, not oven the subordinate 
employes whom 1 had known in former times, but, after their 
respectful greeting, lamented the death of their great patron, 
in words that betokened the sincerest grief. 

u 2 
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delightful conversation would ensue. On pro-. 

ceeding to the drawing-room, M. Cuvier would 
occasionally gratify those present by an hour's 
stay among them before he retired to his occu- 
pations, or paid his visits. Occasionally he would 
bring forth some old book he had picked up at a 
stall on one of the Quais, and boastii^ of his 
bargain, read some passages ; or, bidding some 
one read to. him, he compared different edi- 
tions. At a more recent period, if he had any 
of M. Charapoll ion's letters from Egypt, he 
would station us at different tables, with volumes 
of the great work on Egypt, and verify the de^ 
scriptions of the antiquary step by. step. He 
never was weary of research ; though, it must be 
owned, we occasionally wished for the sound of 
the carriage wheels, to interrupt our employment. 
He never suffered people to be idle in his house $ 
and no sooner did friends station themselves 
among the family for a time, but he would come 
into their rooms with folios and paper in his 
hand, and set them to trace plates for him ; and 
seldom forgot, on his return home irom his duties 
abroad, to enquire how much had been done. To 
be sure, it was a pleasure to work for him, he 
was so grateful for the service, and so happy 
when the task was properly completed. His 
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thirst for knowledge took an unbountled range, 
aud the inventions and enterprises of other 
countries were as interesting to him as those of 
his own. Every letter to me, at tlie time tliat 
the accidents happened to the tonnd under the 
Thames, contained enquiries concerning it: the 
steam carriages, railroads, suspension bridges, 
and public institutions, were all subjects of cor- 
respondence: he read, or made others read to 
him, all the attempts that had previously taken 
place to perfect the same undertaking ; and when 
a person from the country in which the scheme 
was going forward came to see him, he was pre- 
pared to converse with the stranger as one deeply 
learned in the matter. He was one day talking 
to a gentleman high in office at one of our 
national establishments; and after mentioning tiie 
expenses of the Museum, &c. at the Jardin des 
Plantes, he to the great surprise of his compa- 
nion, stated to a fraction the former, and actual 
costs of the British Museum. He could not 
bear to be inactive for an instant ; and once^ while 
sitting for a portrait, which was to face the 
quarto edition of his " Discours sur les Revolu- 
tions du Globe," Mile. Duvaucel read to him 
the " Fortunes of Nigel.** He had a niap of 
London at his elbow, wliich the artist allowed 

u 3 
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him occanonally to consult i aad the Latin of 
King James often excited a smOe» which was a 

desirable exprcfisiou iur the painter ; but unhap- 
pilj tlie engraver was not a faithl'ul copyist» and 
this published portrait is anything but a resem- 
blance. 

A change of occupation was a relaxation to 

M. Cuvier j pcrliaps tlie greatest of all was con- 
versation ; but there was yet a third, which was 
to throw himself on a sofa, hide his eyes from 
the light, and listen U> the readings of his wite 
and daughters, and, occasionally, that of M. 
Laurillard. By these nightly readings, for they 
only took place when he could not work any 
longer, he became acquainted with the literature 
of* the whole civilised world j and no one was 
better able to appreciate, it, for he looked on it 
as a picture of the human mind, and judged by 
it of the state of civilisation in the country 
where the various works were published. He 
frequently thus renewed his acquaintance with 
books read long before, ill order to mark the 
changes which had taken place in the lapse of 
years ; and the number of volumes perused in 
this way was immense, though tlie reading 
seldom or never lasted more than two hours. 
There was yet another advantage whicii attended 
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this manner of closing the day by such a ra- 
tional amusement: it served to quiet his mind» 
which had often been previously excited; and 
ensured him that undisturbed repose, which 
fitted him for succeeding labours, and which his 
appearance the next morning generally indicated 
that he had enjoyed. Could that man's slum- 
bers be otherwise than sweet, who had passed 
every moment in the fulfilment of the most im- 
portant duties of life? The services thus ren- 
dered to M» Cuvier were often returned by him 
in kind; for if any member of his family was ill, 
he would take his books and his newspapers to 
the bed-mde, and read aloud by the hour to. 
gether. He never slept except at nighty and I 
never heard of any one surprising him in such a 
state of inaction at any hour in the day, in his 
house or carriage, whatever might have been the 
fiitigue he had undergone. 
• No one was ever more sensible to kindness 
than M* Cuvier, and the slightest services always, 
received acknowledgments beyond their vahie $ 
it is not surprising, then, that in the same cha^ 
racter there should be an equal sensibility to in- 
gratitude. To find any one thus returd the 
affectionate cares he had bestowed, was a real 
affliction; and as an instance, among several 

u 4 
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others, I recollect that, during one ci my visits 

to his house, he appeared most unusually sad, 
and all the efforts to amuse him were repaid by 
z mournful smile. All his family were aware 
tb^t no calamity could have produced this, and 
guessed it was some trouble connected with 
others, into which they had, perhaps, no right to 
enquire^ and they were not wrong in their con- 
jectures. Walking home one evening quietly 
with his daughter-in-law, in reply to her remarks 
upon bis dejection, he confessed that a favourite 
fiiend and pupil had, from motives of self-in- 
terest, publicly sided with his enemies, and it 
was an affliction to which he could not easily 
reconcile himself. 

The benevolence of M. Cuvier was evinced 
in every form by which it could be serviceable 
to others; and students themselves have told me^ 
that he has found them out in their retreats, 
where advice^ protection, and pecuniary assist- 
ance were all freely bestowed. Frequently did 
bis fi'iends tax him with his generosity, as a sort 
of imprudence; but his reply would be,—" Do 
not scold me, I will not buy so many books this 
year," Many anecdotes have been told me of 
his purse being made a resource, not only for the 
advantage of science, but for those who had fled 
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to France to avoid ruin in their own country ; 
but even my anxiety to make known all M. Cu- 
vier's good qualities ought not to interfere with 
the sacredness of private misfortune. In his en- 
deavours to do good, he was always most ably 
seconded by the females of his family, whose 
active benevolence has called upon them many a 
blessing from the hearts they have cheered by 
their kindness and bounty. 

A very remarkable and a very prominent 
feature in M. Cuvier's character, was a decided 
aversion to ridicule or severity when speaking 
of others: he not only wholly abstained from 
satire himself^ but wholly discouraged it in those 
around him, whoever they might be ; and was 
never for one instant cheated into a toleration of 
it» however brilliant the wit, or however droU 
the light in which it was placed ; and the only 
sharpness of expression which he allowed to him- 
self, was a rebuke, to those who indulged in sar- 
casm. On hearing me repeat some malicious 
observations made by a person celebrated for 
his wit and talent — not being aware of the hid- 
den meaning of the words I quoted, and having, 
been very much amused with the conversation-—. 
M. Cuvier instantly assumed a gravity and se*. 
riousness wliich almost alarmed me, and then. 
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flolemnly bftde me beware of the &be colouring 

which I was but too apt to receive t'roin tlie per- 
aou iu question ; but i'earing 1 should ieel hurt, 
he instantly resumed his kindness of manner, 
aiid lamented that tiie real goodness of heart, 
the great abilities, and power oi* divesting him- 
self of partiality, in my friend, should so often 
be obscured by the desire o£ saying what was 
clever or brilliant 

Two other great traits — perhaps, I ought ra- 
ther to call them perfections — belongiDg to M. 
Cuvier, were, a total absence of all self-conceit 
and all resentment, both of which led to a re- 
markable uniformity and kindness in performing 
the duties of social life. That he had prefer- 
ences, and that tiiese preferences were sometimes 
fimned from the first interview, was true ; and 
few people possessed of quick and ardent feel- 
ings can avoid these sudden impressions ; but a 
contrary feeling led him merely to avoid inter- 
course, and did not, in any manner, extend to- 
wards the real welfare of the individual. Even 
the annoyances and disappointments he met with 
in his public career left not one grain of bitter- 
ness in his soul ; and he generally laid the fault 
to the ignorance, rather than the bad feeling, of 
the oifenders ^ saying of them, — They are more 
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to be pitied than blamed, for they know not 

what they do." No one knew better how to 
soften a refusal ; and, whatever might be his 
reasons, he took care that his opinions should 
not wound the feelings of any applicant for his 
ftvours. During one of my visits to his house, 
a gentleman, anxious to obtain the vote of M. 
Cuvier, as serviceable in procuring a public em- 
ployment, applied to me to intercede with my 
noble host. I felt that I had no right to do so, 
and mentioned my dilemma to Madame Cuvier, 
at the same time expressing my vexation, that such 
advantage should have been taken of my intimacy. 
This being repeated to M. Cuvier, he laughed 
at the scruples which had withheld me from con- 
versing with himself on the subject, and then 
desired me to reply to the applicant, that he 
never suffered the ladies of his family to interfere 
in such matters. When I left the room in 
order to do this, he called me back, as if a sud- 
den thought had struck him ; and he added, — 
** Tell your friend, it* he wishes to see me, or 
ask my advice, I shall be happy to receive him 
at evidently wishing to save me from 

the pain of an abrupt refusal to one whom I 
might esteem. 

The soir^ of Baron Cuvier, which took 
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place every Saturday evening, and were some- 
times preceded by a party, were the most bril- 
liant and Uie most interesting in Paris. There, 
passed in review, the learned, the talented, of 

every natiou, oi every age, aud ot' each sex j all 
systems, all opinions, were received; the more 
numerous the cirde, the more delighted was the 

juaster oi tlie iiouse to mingle in it, encouraging, 
amusing, welcoming every body, pajring the ut- 
most respect to tliose really worthy of distinc- 
tion, drawing forth the young and bashful, and 
striving to make all appreciated according to their 
deserts. Nothing was baiiislied from this circle 
but envy, jealousy, and scandal ; and this saloon 
might be compared to all Europe ; and not till 
the guest had repassed the Hue de Tournou, or 
the Seine, could he agam fancy himself in the 
capridoas capital of iashion, or time-serving 
show." It was at once to see intellect in all its 
splendour ; and the stranger was astonished to 
find himself conversing, without restraint, without 
ceremony, with, or in presence of, the leading 
stars of Europe: princes, peers, diplomatists, 
savants, and the great host himself, now receiving 
these, and now the young students from thefifUi 
pair of stairs in a neighbouring hotel, with equal 
urbauity. No matter to him in which way 
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they had directed their talents, what was their 
fortune, what was their family $ and wholly 
free from national jealousy, he alike respected 
all that were worthy of admiration. He asked 
questions from a desire to gain information, 
as if he too were a student ; he was delighted 
when he found a Scotchman who spoke Celtic ; 
he questioned all concerning their national in^ 
stitutions and customs; he conversed with an 
English lawyer as if* he had learned the profes- 
sion in England ; he knew the progress of public 
education in every quarter of the globe j he 
asked the traveller an infinity of things, well 
knowing to what part of the world he had 
directed his steps ^ and seeming to think that 
every one was bom to afford instruction in some 
way or other, he elicited information from the 
humblest individual, who was frequently aato*. 
nished at his interest in what appeared so^fanri- 
liar to himself. One thing used particularly to 
annoy him ; which was, to find an Englishman 
who could not speak French. It gave him a rei> 
Straint of which many have complained, but 
which, on these occasions, solely arose from a feel- 
ing of awkwardness on his own part at not being 
able to converse with his foreign guest. No one 
ever rendered grater Justice to the merit of his 
predecessors or contemporaries than M. Cuvier. 
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Half a ceiitiiiy»" he said, had sufficed for a 
complete metamorphosis in science ; and it is 
very probable that, in a similar space of time, we 
also shall have become antientto a future gener- 
ation. These motives ought never to suffer us 
to forget the respectful gratitude we owe to those 
who have preceded us, or to repulse, without 
examination, the ideas of youth ; which, if just, 
will prevail, whatever obstacles the present age 
may throw in their way.** This was a delightful 
manner of satisfying every body with himself : the 
naturalist, from a remote province, or perhaps 
from a colony at the other end of the world, was 
no longer ashamed to think that he had not 
kept pace with the march of science in the capital, 
and had been poring over obsolete systems ; and 
the young student, fresh from the Universities, 
was not afraid to utter the objections, the ^la^ 
des, or the inaccuracies, he fancied he had 
detected in his perusal of more recent authors. 

The repast which closed these evening enter- 
tainments was served in the dining-room, and, 
certainly, at the most delightful tea-table in the 
world. A select few only would stay, though 
M. Cuvier sometunes pressed into the service 
more than could be well accommodated ; and 
while the tea, the fruit, and refreshments of 
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various kinds were passing round, the convers- 
ation passed brilliantly with them. Descrip- 
tions of rarities were given, travellers wonders 
related, works of art criticised, and anecdotes 
told ; when, reserving himself till the last, 
M. Cuvier would narrate something which 
crowned the whole ; and all around were either 
struck with the complete change given to the 
train of thought, or were forced to join in a ge- 
neral shout of laughter. One evening, the va- 
rious signs placed over the shop doors in Paris 
were discussed; their origin, their uses, were 
desdribed ; and then came the things themselves. 
Of course, the most absurd were chosen j and, 
last of all, M* Cuvier said that he knew of a 
bootmaker who had caused a large and ferocious 
looking lion to be painted, in the act of tearing 
a boot to pieces with his teeth. This was put 
over his door, with the motto, On peut me 
d^chirer, mais jamais me d^coudre."* I was in 
Paris when the celebrated picture^ painted by 
Girodet, of Pygmalion and the Statue, was ex- 
hibiting at the Louvre. It caused a general 
sensation ; e|^ms, impromptus, were made 
upon it without end ; wreaths of flowers, and 

• (( I may be torn, but never unsewn.** 
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CTomm of bays, were hung upon it ; so tbat it 
became an universal theme of conversation. 
Among other topic8» it was one evening intro- 
duced at M. Cuviei^s ; when M. Brongniart (the 
celebrated mineralogist, and director of the 
Royal Manufactory a£ China at S^vres)» found 
fruit with the flesh, which, he said» was too trans- 
parent j Baron de Humboldt (the learned Prus- 
siaa tnKveUer» who had lately been occupying 
himself with the chemical experiments of M. 
Gay-Lussac) objected to the general tone of 
the picture, which, he said, looked as if lighted 
up with modern gas ; M. de Prony (one of the 
mathematical professors of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and also director of the Ecole des Pcmts 
et Chauss^es *) found fault with the plinth of 
ttie statue^ and many gave their opinion in the 
like manner, each pointing out the faults that 
had struck him in this celebrated performance ; 
after which, M. Cuvier said that the thumb of 
Pygmalion was not properly drawn, and would 
require an additional joint to those given by na- 
ture, for it to appear in the position selected by 
tlie«pidnter. Upon this, M. Bibt (the mathe* 
matician and natural philosopher, who had re- 

* A fldiool rettfknUlng thoie for oar cival engineen. 
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mained silent all the time,) with mock solemnity 
summed up the whole» showing that every, body: 
had been more or less influenced by his peculiar 
vocation, or favourite pursuit; and concluded 
by sayings that he had no doubt but that every 
one' of them, if they met Oirodet the next day, 
would congratulate him on the perfect picture 
be had produced. On these evenings^ one'cftr 
two old, or particularly cherished friends would 
remaiot talking afler the rest had taken their de- 
parture; the hours passed, the clock would 
strike two before the little coterie tliought of 
separating ; and even then M. Cuvier would sqf; 

Nay, gentlemen^ do not be in such a hurry, it 
is quite early." 

But I am now speaku^ of that period whieh 
preceded the death of the angel Clementine, so 
named ailer the dear and excellent mother, who 
had so well guided the earliest youth of her 
father. This pure creatin e was so good herself, 
that she never suspected evil in others^ and wa& 
the light of every body's existence in this kaU; 
lowed circle. Her likeness to M. Cuvier was 
very striking $ and though her. eyes and iisir. 
were of a darker and a different shade, his every 
feature could be traced in her countenance, 
softened into feminine beauty. Her talent^ heri 

X 
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acquirenients, her mcfdest dpinioa aP heneU^ her 

sound judgment, her active charity, her extreme 
piety^ seemed to mark her as a being who could 
hot long remain in this world of .sin: she died 
of rapid consumption^ which disease, though 
porobably, long engendered in her oonstitution» 
which had already given one or two alarnu^ 
and probably made hidden progress^ only manU 
fested itself in its decided form six wedcs brfore 
her death, amid the joyful preparations for her 
marriage* From this moment a mournful change 
took place in eveiy arrangement; the broken- 
hearted mother was long, very long, unable to 
receive company, never again to mingle , in it 
abroad ; and the unceasing and heroic efforts of 
her surviving daughter, and the affectionate 
cares of her husband, failed to rouse her. At 
length, occasional society at his own house be- 
came absolutely necessary to M. Cuvier, and the 
good wife consented to that which the good 
mother had refused ; the saloon remained closed 
in which she had seen the perfection of mortal 
loveliness breathe her last, and one of the libra- 
ries was opened to company. A few old friends 
alone took immediate advantage of the per- 
mission to resume their visits ; thes^ in time^ 
brought others } but.the change had come ; and 
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to those who had known Clementine, the soir^s 
were stripped of one of thor principd charnuu 
In vain did M. Cuvier exert himself more than 
ever to welcome his guests ; vain was the con^ 
versation of his daughter-in-law, the most fas- 
cinating and brilliant that perhaps ever fell 
from the lips of woman; there sat the dejected 
mother, evidently making ah effi>rt over herself 
her thoughts but too plainly in another sphere j 
and the cause of her abstraction was whispered 
to strangers, with mournful looks and &lterii^ 
tongues, by those who had beheld the being that 
had filled up the vacanqr. With a -violent efbrt, 
that closed saloon was once more opened to M* 
Cuvier's friends ; but it seemed to be only the 
preparation for the dying breath of the parent. 
That saloon is now always open, and the be^ 
reaved widow and her devoted child always io^ 
habit it, surrounded by the portraits of those 
they loved, clinging to the shadows and recol- 
lections of those that are gone, and Uving in the 
past, as the sole source of their melancholy en- 
joyment. 

After the death of his own daughter, M* Cu- 
vier became, if possible, more than ever attached 
to Mademoiselle Duvaucel. He had never made 
any difference in. his conduct towards her and 
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Mademoiselle Ctivier ; but the loss of the latter 
necessarily increased his reliance on her cares, 
and an anxiety was added to his affection, which 
manifested itself on all occasions. If she were 
iil, ten times in the course of the day would he 
mount up stairs to enquire at her bedside how 
she felt ; if she coughed it seemed to give a 
pang to his very heart ^ and, on her part, could her 
i»doubled devotion towards him and her mother 
have filled up the void, their great loss would 
have been repaired. 

In 1830, as we have already seen, M. Cuvier 
paid his last visit to England, in which journey 
he was accompanied by Mile. Duvaucel^ who 
was willingly spared by her mother ; 'for so 
fondly had these two beings watched over him, 
that he almost required the one or the other to 
be constantly with him. This visit, happening 
as it did during the period of the last revolution,' 
caused several reports in this country of their 
having fled to avoid danger. Hearing these 
surmises whispered about the hotel where they 
resided, M. Cuvier's faithful valet ventured to 
repeat them, and asked his master if he were 
really ignorant of what was about to take place. 

Do you think, Lombard," replied M. Cuvier, 
mildly, that if I had been aware of that which. 
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was about to happen, I should have left Madame 
Cuvier ?** To those ivho knew the man, this 
answer was the best refutation to such suppose 
tions. The fact was, that the opportunities of 
absenting himself were rare, and feeling the 
necessity of coming to England for sdentiiic 
purposes, more especially connected with his 
great work on fishes ; feeling, aiso^ that a change 
was required by his constitution^ so overcharged 
with mental labour, a mere apprehension was not 
likely to deter him firom a project which had 
been delayed in its execution by a concurrence 
of untoward circumstances. Till M. Arago was 
elected in the place of Baron Fourrier, M. Cuvier 
could not quit his Secretaryship of the Academy 
of Sciences, the duties of which were doubled 
by the death of the latter ; and, further than that, 
it was requisite for him to read his admirable 
^oges on Sir Humphry Davy and M. Vauquelin, 
at the next general meeting of the Institute, and 
the postponement of that meeting threw another 
obstacle in the way of his immediate departure. 
I have already mentioned how deceived he was 
by the apparent tranquillity of Paris on the 
morning in which he left it, and how he was in* 
duced to proceed, even after he had determined 
to return from Calais. 

X 3 
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At I have hert spoken of the meeting of the 
Acedemies on the d6th of July» I will vUjfp to 

correct an error wlucii lias obtained much circu- 
lation in EniglancL A personal quarrel is said to 
have taken place on that day, before the meeting, 
between M* Cuvier and M. Arago^ in which the 
fimner waS| with difficulty, prevented from draw* 
ing las sword. The only I'oiindation for tliis 
report was, that M* Arago was obliged on this 
occasion to read an 61oge on M. Fresnel, in 
which he had introduced a very violent paragraph 
against the Clermont-Tonnerre ministiyt which 
paragraph might easily have been converted into 
a marked reference to tlie then existing govern- 
ment. M. Cuvier suggested to M. Arago that 
it would be more wise and prudent to leave out 
this part of the ^oge, and at such a moment to 
avoid all causes of exdtatiom He gave his ad- 
vice in tlie most friendly manner; but, as M. 
Arago defended his paragraph with considerable 
warmth, M. Cuvier ceased to urge the matter. 
After this, the two secretaries appeared together 
before the public assembly, in the Hall of the 
Institute, and when the ceremony was concluded 
they dined together at M. Cuvier's house, and 
passed the evening most amicably in each other'a 
society, without an idea that their mere diifer- 
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ence of ofnuion would cross the Chaimel au the: 
shBpe of a dreadful and aknost miirderous. 

quarrel. ■ 
The first intentloii of the traveUeis Was to 
proceed by way of Dover ; but, to please Ma- 
demoiselle Duvaucel, M. Cuvier ascended the. 
Fiver, and landed at the Tower stairs. Often' 
did he congratulate himself, afterwards^ on this 
compliance, which a&rded him a view of the* 
banks of the Thames, and the thousands of Ves- 
sels which float on its surface, and of which no 
foreigner can possibly form an idea without acy. 
tual inspection. The object of one of M. Cu- 
vier's fli'st walks, after his arrival in London^ 
was to see all the new caricatures contained in 
our shop windows J for he ^vas a warm admirer of 
our performances in this art, and already pos- 
sessed a voluminous collection of the best which 
had appeared. They afforded him more than 
mere amusement^ for he considered them aj» cu-^ 
lious documents of the moral and political bis-^ 
tpry of certain periods and often, in the midst 
of a serious conversation concerning the events 
of our own times, or those immediately pre- 
ceding us, he would cite various .circumstances 
which had been stamped upon his recollectioD 
by the sight of an English caricature. Duiing 

X 4 
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the fortnigbt be wm in London^ lie was in ino»» 

Bant motion; but his anxiety respecting public 
events embittered ail his enjoyment An acci- 
dental ctrcmnstanoe delayed one of Madame 
Cuvier*s daily epistles, and he scarcely rested 
during these houni oIl expectatUm. One morn. 
ki^ however, he flew into the room where Ma- 
dcuioiseUe Duvaucel was witii me, preparing to 
go out, entered without the slightest oereinony, 
embraced us both, and exclaimed, *• I have 
heard irom my wii'e^" then, reading the letter, 
he asked us if we were not as liappy as himself; 
aud takiuf^ an affectionate leave, as if his heart 
was quite iUU, he hastened to an appointment at 
the British Museum. He made a great many 
notes, and several drawings, while here, relative 
to his Fossil Remains and Ichtbyoiogy, but con- 
trived a few hours for visiting. The enlightened 
and amiable Baron Seguier, tiie Consul-Geueral 
ef France^ was then living* and the little party 
assembled several times at his house, where the 
events then taking place in their own country 
were constantly discussed, and where these able 
men predicted much of that which has since 
oecurred. M. Cuvier went to Richmond also, 
ef which he had ibo frequently heard in terms of 
praise : the day was ratliei' stormy, but with in* 
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tervals of brightness, which added to the effect 
of the scene ; and he observed, that he cottld 
not wonder, when he saw such a sky over such a 
country, at the perfection to which the English 
had carried their landscapes in water coloufs. 
He had intended revisiting Oxford, and seeing 

_ • 

Cambridge, with the latter of which he waS} 
only acquainted by report; but the curtailed 
riod of his stay did not permit him to enjoy these 
pleasures. Never, however, did any one profit 
more entirely by every hour than he did. Ac^ 
customed to consider his insatiable desire to see 
and know every thing as a virtue^ he left 
means untried to satisfy his curiosity ; he rose at 
six, visited on foot vaiious parts of London, 
which he had never before seen, then returning 
to breakfast, he entered his carnage with his 
companion, and went to the Parks, the exhi- 
bitions, collections, &c. He was erery whfem 
pleased with the reception he met with, thou^ 
it was a matter of regret to the English that so 
few persons chanced to be in the metropolis to 
do him honour. One amusing mark of respect 
was a source of great entertainment, and for Hb 
drollery alone do I ofier it to the reader. Duiv 
ing the absence of his valet, M. Cuvier sent for 
a baii>er to shave him. . The opeoration being 
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finished* he o^red to pay the requisite sum $ 

but the enlightened operator, who happened to 
be a GasooDy bowed, and positively refused the 
money, saying, with his comic accent, he was 
too much honoured, by having shaved the great- 
est man of the age» to accept any recompense.^' 
Hardly suppressing a smile, M. Cuvier felt 
bound to give him the honour to its full extent* 
and engaged him to perform his function eveiy 
day while he remained in London. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the barber, in a short 
time^ felt it a still higher duly to consult pnu 
dence ratlier than empty honour, and pocketed 
the amount due for the exercise of his calling. 

Although occasionally subject to slight ail- 
ments, the health of M. Cuvier, generally speak- 
ing, was good, and his caniage was used by him 
more as a saving of time than a matter of neces- 
sity 5 therefore the sudden summons he received 
to quit his earthly labours, was an event £oi 
which his friends and his country were not pre* 
pared. Never were his intellectual faculties more 
brilliant ; never was his great nnnd more fidly pos* 
sessed of that clearness, that comprehensiveness, 
which so peculiarly marked it, than at the time 
of his seizure. His life of temperance and recti- 
tude, at the age of sixty-two, had preserved the 
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corporeal existence unimpaired, and also contri- 
buted to the perfection of liis meatal vigour ; ibr 
more than forty years he had been unremittuigly 
labouring to perfect liis great views in science 
and legislature; and concerning the former he 
was aboat to give to the world the results of his 
researches and reflections. His intention was 
to review all his works^ and put them on a fooU 
ing with the last discoveries, and then to deduce 
from them all the consequences, all the general 
principles, which i4)peared to him to emanate 
from such an assemblage of facts, though he did 
not think it possible, in the present state ot' 
human knowledge, to establish a general iheory^ 
All his studies, all his meditations had convinced 
him of the philosophical principle, that oiganised 
beings exist for an end, for a special object ; but 
he did not admit any scientific theory, and with 
all his energy maintained that it was not yet 
possible for any to be formed.** • But even the 
entire publication of tliese facts, of these deduc- 
tions, was denied to us by the inscrutable ways of 
the Almighty ; perhaps we were not yet worthy 
of penetrating so deeply into the mysteries of 
creation as had been given to this one gigantic 

* Lauriilard 
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intellecty and 1 dare not call the death of M. 
Cuvier premature, when I think that hy so doing 
I should question the decrees of that Providence 
to whom we owe the very existence of him 

whom \\ v tleplorc, by whom tliat life was lent to 
US to increase our sense of his wisdom, and to 
enlighten us by its example. 

M. Cuvier had sought forgetfulness of the 
storms that were passing without the walls of 
bis peaceftil abode, in a greater devotion than 
ever to his home pursuits ^ that is, he gave up 
his evening visits, and the few relaxations he had 
permitted himsell' to enjoy. The cholera raged 
around him, and he saw those fall who were 
younger and ai)})arently stronger than himself ; 
tiiose whom lie loved, and those whose services 

* « 

were essential to the state. Public disturbances 

filled the streets of Paris, while pestilence stalked 
through the multitude in every direction. Se- 
dnding himself, then, entirely fVom society, ex- 
cept that of his family ; after going through the 
daily routine of his public duties, he returned to 
kis leboars with an intenseness, which, added to 
his share of the pervading gloom, was calculated 
to injure the springs of life. No one, however, 
cottld foresee its effects on his constitution ; 
and he himseli' said, tliat he had never worked 
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vith so much real enjoyment;" and he rapidly 

advanced, not only in the vast undertakings then 
begUDy but in the preparations for others. < . On 
Tuesday, the 8th of May, he opened the third 
and concluding part of iiis course of lectures, at 
the CoU^ige de France, on the History of Sci*> 
ence, &c., by summing up all that had been pre- 
viously said. He forcibly inveighed against 
that heresy in natural history, which derivfn^ 
every thing in this vast universe from one iso- 
lated and systematic thought, and shackles, the 
future of science with the fallacious progress of 
the moment*: lie pointed out what remaine^d 
for him to say respecting the earth and its 
changes, and announced his intention of unfold* 
iug his own manner <^ viewing the present state 
of creation ; a sublime task, which was to lead 
us, independent of narrow systems, back to th^ 
Supreme Intelligence, which rules, enli§hteoa« 
and vivifies, which gives to every creature the; 
especial conditions of its existence, to that in- 
tellig^nce, in short, which reveals aU, jax^ 
which all reveals, which contains every thing,r 

« 

• Alluding to the theory of unity of composition. This 
and the following citations are taken from a description of 
tliis admirable lecture> as noted by a distii^uiilied anditor, 
the Baron de U— «w 
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and which every thing contains. In the last 
part of this discourse, there was a cahnness, a 
deamess of perception, an unaffected and unre- 
strained manifestation of the contemplative and 
religious observer, which greatly added to its 
force, and whidi involuntarily recalled that book 
which speaks of the creation of the earth and 
the human race. The similarity was avoided 
rather than sought ; it was not to be found in 
the words, but the ideas ; and at once flashed 
across the minds of his auditors, when the great 
professor declared, that each being contains in 
itself an infinite variety, an admirable arrange- 
ment for the purposes for which it is intended ; 
that each being is good, perfect, and capable of 
life, each according to its order and species, and 
in its individuality. In the whole of this lecture 
there was an omnipresence of the Omnipotent 
and Supreme Cause ; the examination of the 
visible world seemed to touch upon the invisible ; 
the search into creation, necessarily invoked 
the presence of the Creator ; it seemed as if the 
veil were to be torn fh>m before us, and science 
was about to reveal eternal wisdom. Great then, 
was the effect produced by the concluding sen- 
tences, which seemed to bear a prophetic senses 
and which were the last he ever addressed to hitf 
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audience. " These,** said he, «• will be the objects 
of our future investigaUons, if time, health, and 
strength, are given to me» to contiBne and to 
finish them with you." Those who were versed in 
human destiny, seemed to feel, that his sphere 
of action was even then placed out of this world* 
and that he had pronounced his farewell. So 
near the great and awful tribunal, what other 
words^ what other thoughts than those contained 
in this lecture, could have so plainly shown 
the preparation already made for his journey 
thither? 

I am told that the profound emotion occa- 
sioned by this last discourse was universal, and 
Uiat few left the hall without an undefined feel- 
ing of sadness, and sentiments of reverence^ fiir 
beyond the power expression. On the same 
day, M. Cuvier, as usual, attended a council of 
administration in the Jardin des Plantes, and 
bestowed his last cares on that immense esta-* 
blishment, which owes so large a portion of its 
treasures to his constant and active solicitude^ 
and to his extreme generosity. «* By turns pro- 
tected and protecting, M* Cuvier had there re* 
sisted the political vicissitudes which changed 
all but this sacred asylum of men and thi^g^s. 
It would aeem as if a special grace from Provir 
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denoe had mSeted him to remain, duhag tbuty- 
aght yatrsrsf fMTokilMiy in the muqb plac% and 

with the same occupations. The great mind, the 
pue hatePlinn^ the devoted aDd disintereatad 
heart* aUme are auflfered to eftct auch n&r^ 
cle$.-* * 
£d tke evening of Tucaday* M. Cuvier Mi 
wmbe pein aed mimbnefls in his right arm, which 
was supposed to proceed iiom rheumatism. Oa 
WedMidaj» the 0th, he piesided over the Gosi^ 
mttee of the Interior witli his wonted activity. 
At dinner that day, he felt some diffieidty ie 
aiaraUe^Mg, end the numbneas of Us em 

creased. Never can the look and tlie enquiry 
he .directed to hia nqphew, when he found^tblii 
bnaA woidd not pass down hia throat, be Att 
gotten; nor the self-possession with which he 
aaUL aa he aent hia plate to Madame Cuviei^ 

** Then I must eat more soup,'* in order to quiet 
the alarm visible on the countenances of these 
present FrM^ric, the younger, aemfht 
dical advice; and an application of leeches was 
mede during the night, without producing aujr 
etrtoliefiatien* The next day (Thwaday) both 
arms were seized, and the paralysis of the plia- 
lyex was complete* He was then Ued, bii( 
^pftkoat any benefit, and from thartt monanl^he 
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semed to be perfecdj swaie of whit im to 

follow. He, with the most perfect calmness, 
ordered his will to be made; axid in it eivinced 
the tenderest solicitude for those whose cnrei 
and affection had embellished his life, and for 
those who had most aided him in his sdenliAe 
labours. He could not sign it himself, but four 
Witnesses attested the deed. He sent for tibat 
good M. Royer» who was so soon to fbUdw Unv 
to make a statement of the sums he had ex« 
pendedt out of his private fortune^ on the altars 
ations of tibe Toomsbdiind his house, though die 
affliction of this Chef du Bureau d' Administration 
wassoheavy as ahnost to disable him firom doing 
his duty. M. Cuvier alone was tranquil; and, 
perfectly convinced that all human resource was 
viin^ he yet, for the tidce of the beleved ofajedi 
who encircled him, submitted without impik 
tience to every remedy that was suggested. The 
HMlacfy augmented during the nig^ and tiM 
most celebrated medical practitioners were called 
m: emetics wore administered by means of • 
tnbe, but, Vke all other endeavours, they idid Mt 
cause the least alteration. Friday was passed in 
wiovs^ but hopekssy attempts to mitigate the 
evil; and perhaps, they only increased 4ie 
suffering of the patient In the evening the pa^ 

T 
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mlynt attacked tfie legs ; the night waft jreftdess 

md paiaful ; the speecii became atfected, thougii 
ik was pttfectly to be understood. He pointed 

out the seat of his disorder, observing to those 
who coukl cooiprehend iiiiu, Ce soot ies neiits 
de 'la voloot^ qui sent malades*;'* alluding to 
the late.beautii'ul discoveries oi »Sir Cliarles Bell 
ml Scarpa* on the doiidble system of spinal 
nen^st : he clearly and precisely indicated the 
changes oi positioa which the parts of the limbs 
jM nnparaljrsed rendered desirable; andheiMi 
moved from Iiis own simple and comparatively 
sa^iU becUnxim» into that saloon where he ix9^ 
been tiie lifer and aoul of the learned world ^andl 
tliough his speech was less fluent, he conversed 
with his physicians, his fiunily, and the frien^ 
whoaided them in their agonising, cares*. Anppiig 
other aaxion^ enquirers came M. Pasquier,.whom 
he'had aetfn on the memorable Tuesday; SR^chi^ 
said to liiin, " Behold a very different persoj^ 
Ip the wan of Xuesday~of Saluj;day. Mi^'^&h 
tibelefis, I had great things still to do. . All w^ 
H^d^.in my head^ afier thirty years of Ijibpu^. 

.i • :i « r 

^ • « Ijh^ Djeryw of the wiU m nGk.** 

* A month before his illness, he had read a paper at the 
fi^dtuteupon a nemoli^ of S&Kpsts, on this distinctiski 
tween the neirres of wlU, and those of sensibilitjr. 
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and research ; there remained hut to write; and 
now the hands fiul, and carry with them tht 
head.^ M. Pasquier, ahnost too much dittremd 
to speak, attempted to express the interest unu 
versallj felt for him $ to which M. Cuvienqdiedj^ 
** I like to think so ; I have long laboured to 
render myself worthy of it" In the evening, 
fever showed itself and ccmtiiNied all nigib^ 
which produced great restlessness and desire for 
change of posture; the bronchia then <beieame 
flflfected, and it was ftared titmt the hmfa.wotdd 
soon follow. On Simday morning the fever dis* 
appeared for a short time j oonsequently he sIsiNif 
but said, on waking, that his dteams had beeii 
incoherent and agitated^ and that he felt his 
head would soon be disordered At twao^doek 
in the day, the accelerated respiration proved 
that only a part of the lungs was in action ; and 
the physkaans, willing to try every thing, prfti 
posed to cauterise the vertebrae of the neck : the 
question^ Had he right to die? rendered bint 
obedient to their wishes; but he was spared tbii 
bodily torture, and leeches and cupping were all 
to which they had recourse. During the appli- 
cation of the fonner, M. Cuvier observed, with 
the greatest simpUdly. that it was he who h^d 
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discovered that leeches possess red blood, allud- 
ing to one of his Memoirs^ written in Nortnaady* 
'** The consutfimate master spoke of sdenoe for 
the last tune, by recalling one of the first steps 
of the young naturalist" He had predicted 
that 'the last cupping would hasten his depart- 
ure ; and, when raised from the posture neces- 
sary for this operation, he asked for a glass of 
letnonade^ iTith which to moisten his moiitb. 
Ailer this attempt at refreshment, he gave tlie 
-rest to his daughter-in-law to drink, saying, it 
was very delightful to see those he loved still 
able to swallow. His respiration became more 
and more rapid; he raised his head, and dien 
letting it fall, as if in meditation, he resigned 
his great soul to its Creator without a struggle* . 

Those who entered afterwards, would liave 
thought that the beautiful old man^ seated in 
the arm-chatr, by the fireplace^ was asleep ; and 
'Would have walked softly across the room for 
fear of disturbing himj so little did that calm 
and noble countenance^ tliat peacefid and bene- 
volent mouth, indicate that death had laid* his 
icy hand upon them : but they had only to turn 
•to the despairing looks, the heart-rendhig gaef, 
or the mute anguish of those around, to be con- 
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vinced that all human efforts are unavailing, 
when Heaven recalls its own.* 
. The perfect disinterestedness of M. Cuvlear's 
<jiaracter, the remarkable liberality of his dispo- 
dtion, the sums he so delightedly bestDwcdt on,, 
science^ in a dearth of other proofs, would 'sll? he 
established by the moderate fortune he left to 
his family* After having filled such high offioea 
in the state; after having executed, under the 
magnificent government of the empire, missions 
which a man thirsting alter wealth would have 
turned to his pecuniary advantage ; all the for- 
tune he amassed amounted but to four thousand 
pounds sterling; his library had cost him a 
similar sum t ; and he never hesitated procuring 

* Gecmfny lost grasi Goethe In this year. Brsnce^ 
besidei the above cafauoDitout privatioo, was befeaved of Cham- 
poUioD, Gasiinir Penier, and Abel Remusat ; and Great IMtab, 
of Sir Walter Sootft and Sir John Leslie: the pieoedhigyev 
bad been her greatest trial t ftr in it she was deprived of 
Sir Hiunphry Davy, Dr. Young, and Dr. Wollasfton, &c 

f To the books purchased by himself were added those 
paUiflhed at the expense of the GovemmeBt» oopies of which 
were alw^ presented to him ; and the nttmeroas gifts he re- 
ceived firom authors of all countries, who were universally 
anxious to pay him this mark of respect, even if -their worics 
did not tmt of Natural History. Altogether aituNurted to 
more than nineteen thousand volumes, besides pampUetSy 
athseSy &c., and many of whidi ccmtained his ovmnot^ It' 
was very desirable that this libmy should remain entire* ftr' 

T 3 
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tof ol^tet of natural history at his own expensed, 
di^fial cost and freight inchidecly from every 
quarter of the globe; not for himself, but to 
l^lresent it to die Museum : and if to these be 
added his hospitality, and his generous assist- 

tlie use of students ; and such being Madame Cuvier's wish, 
the legatees, consisting of M. F. Cuvicr, his son, M. Valen- 
ciennes, and M. Laurillard, accepted the value of their por- 
tions as mere books, and the Government agreed to purchase 
the whole. The sum was voted at the same time as Madame 
Cuvier's pension ; and much is it to be regretted that the 
value of books has of late years so much diminished in France : 
however, it is much more vexatious, that no building can be 
found to contain this collection, where it might be consulted 
in its entire state by the public ; and it is therefore to be di- 
yifle4 between the Schools of Law and Medicine, the Normal 
School^ and the Jardin des Plantes, where many volumes 
will enter as duplicates. The apartments in which these 
'tmsnneB were contained, were a continuation of M. Cuvier^s 
pwn.dw^ling, and had been or^inaUy used for the forage of 
the inenagerie. On tl^is being removed to the building called 
%be Rotonde, Baron Cnvier aabed permission of the Board of 
44mini8inition gf the JMm, to take these granaries into his 
own hands, and convert them, at his own expense, into a 
isaite of rooms. This cost him ] 64011, which gave him a right 
to ash for a dwelling for his ftmily after his dtath ; a right 
whipb was graciously confirmed by his present Majesty. . In 
these rooms the great savant carried on his vast labours and 
meditations, working m each accordmg to the subfect'on 
wdiieh' he. was employed : they made his house appear large * 
but, in reality, the habitable part of it was scarcely of sufficient 
extent fbr his comfort, when it is considered how many 
twitorti he waa there obliged^ by bis places, to eatertahi. . . 
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he left behind him may be easily accounted for. 
He desired to be buried without ceremcmy» vol 
tbe cemetery of P^re la Chais^ under the tomb- 
stone which covered his daughter ; but it was 
not possible for such a man to die without much 
public manifestation of respect at the last sad 
ceremony. The funeral procession was followed 
by a deputation j&om the Cknincil of States proi. 
sided by the Keeper of the Seals ; ali^o ftom thfe 
Academies oi Sciences, of Inscriptions, of Medi- 
cine, of France ; by members of the two Chain, 
bers, theEcole Polytechnique, &c. The earthly 
remains were alternately borne by pupils from 
the laboratories of the Jardin des Planter fit>m 
the Schools d'Urfort, of Law, and of Medicine, 
and ^st taken to the Protestant Church in the 
Rue des Billettes. The pall was supported by 
M. Pasquier, president of the Chamber of Peers ; 
M« Devaux, counsellor of state \ M. Arago^ se- 
cretary of the Academy of Natural Sciences ; 
dnd M. Villemain, vice-president of the lioyal 
Council of Public Instruction. Different mem- 
bers €i the learned and legislative bodies, e^ 
pronounced a funeral discourse over the grave, 
according to the usual custom of the country. 
A monumental statue is to be erected in the 

Y 4 
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Miad$BSIui$M, Moliier «l MMlMUardt the 
size tsd materuds of wfaieh dcf)end on tb^ 
anuNint of the subscriptioos. The King has 
dM^iricrad a vhUo boat, by M. Pnuihier, to 

be placed in the Institute ; and another to he 
gboidm the Oalleiiea of Anatomy, by M. Davids 
M. C umr it neeaeded by Birni Dujdn (the 

elder) at the Acad^mie Fran9aise^ and hy Dr. 
Duloi^^attboAcadtaiiedeaScienceB. M.de 

Blainville is appointed professor of comparative 
anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes. Many of 
his places remain unfiUed, as if ihose^who would 
otherwise be candidates, were afraid of the con- 
test. This one man held them all ; rigidly per* 
finmed all their duties ; carried his benevolent 
and enlightened principles with him into ail his 
employments i soomed no detail which could 
bear upon their improvement; saw, in one 
glance^ the influence which their progress would 
have over society at large ; and yet, while his 
mind was filled with these great and general 
viewfl^ never, for one instant, foigot that which 
belonged to his character as a father, a husband, 
a brother, and a friend ^ or that he had fellow 
creatures who needed his assistance. His public 

* Since writing the above, M. Duloog has resigned his 
secretaryship, on account of his health. 
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piers may think themselves happy, if* they can, 
in thek aolUaiy sucoessioo, in some degree at* 
tain the petfecfion which staaqied.his.ooaibified 
career. The death of such a man, at such a period 
0f his laboiursy and at such a mementi -.aaEUPoely 
seems to come within Ihe caBmion vontine of 
mortality, but to have been the result of a spe* 
dal and chastening mandate &om HeaTeQ^ *: 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

QM 

THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS 

or 

THE BARON CUVIER'S LIFE. 



A. D. 

1769. {August 2%) Born. 

1779. Entered the Gymnase of Montbeliard. 

17ti4. i^May \.) Entered tlie Academic Caroline, in the Uni- 
versity of Stuttgardt. 

1788. Left Stuttgardt to return to Montbeliard. 

Entered as tutor into the family of Count d'Hericjri 
in Normandy. 

1793. Death of M. Cuvier's mother. 
1796* {Spring.) Came to Paris. 

Appointed Mcmbre de la Commission des Arts. 

Appointed ViQ&tma at the Central School of the 
Pantheon. 

. {JidyS) Made assistant to M. Mertrud, and entered 
the Jardin des Plantes ; sent for his father and brother ; 
commenced the Gallerie d'Anatomie compar6e. 
{December.) Opened his first course of lectures, at 
the Jardin dea Piautes^ oo Comparative Anatom j. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

OF 

THE PUBLISHED WORKS 

OF 

THE BARON CUVIER. 



A.I>« 



1792. M^moire sur rAnatomie de la Patelle. 

1795. M^moire sur le Larynx iDfirieur desOiseaux* (Ma- 
gasin Encyclopedique.) 

Memoire sur I'Anatomie du grand Lima9on. (Helix 
Pomatia Lin.^ 

Notice ou Memoire sur la Circulation dans les Ani- 
maux a sang blanc. 

Memoire sur une nouvelle Division des Mammifdres. 
(Magasin Encyclopedique.) 

Memoire sur une nouvelle Distribution, en six Classes, 
des Animaux a sang blanc. 

Memoire sur la Structure des MoUusques, et de leur 
Division en Ordres. 
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SM camovoLooioAL uwr of stbhts. 

1790. Made a Miunber of the NatkNuU Institute. 



1798. Brapeeal made to M. Cuvier, by Count Berthollet, to 
BccompaDy the expedition to Egypt; which ofe wai 
Tofiited. 
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A. D. 

1796. Mimoke sorle Squebtte d*vne toll giMMb Etpdot 
de Quadn^kle incoimue (Megalonix). 

Mteioire sur kt T6tet d'Outs Fofldlesy desCSsireniet 
de Grailenreath. 

Mlmoiie mir an Sqadette Fosaile (M^gsliheriiini) 
troiir^ lur les Bordg du Bio de la Plata. 

M^moire snr TOigane de I'Oi&e dans les Cetac^ 

M^moire sur un nomreau Genre de MoUmque 

(PhyUidia). 

1797. M^moire rar TAnunal dee Lingulet. 
Note sur 1* Anatomie des Asddies. 

Note sur les diffS^rentesEspices de Rhinoceros. 
Note sur les Naiines des Cetao^s. 
Note sur les Bates du Marsodn. 
Note sur une nouTelle Espdoe de Gu^ Cartonnidre 
ElogI Historique de Richei 
M^DDoire sur la manidre dont se fkit la Nutrition dans 
leslnsectes. 

1798. TdUsa«£]^nieatakedBl*HistoinNatnra]]edesArii> 

UMHiDE* 

M^motre surlesOrganes de la V<& dansles Oiseauz. 

M6noire sur les Ossemens Fossiles des QnadrupMes. 
Id soot indiqute l*Elepliant» le Mastodonte d'Amerique 
et d*Europe^ I'Hippopotanie^ le Rhinoceros i crane al- 
lon^ le Tapir gigsntesquoy le Megatherium, I'Ours 
des CaTernes» un Animal camsssier de Montmsrtre 
(reconnu plus tard pour 6tre un Badiyderma), TAnimal 
de Monti» que M. Curler croyait un Msstodonte^ 
I'Elsn d'ldande^ qu'fl crojait alors» sur les riqipor ts de 
Faujas, ezister k BAisestricfat, deux Espdces de Boeuft 
de SibMy deux Cerft des Tourbidres de la Sonune. 

Mimoire sur les Vaisseauz sanguins des Saqgsues, 
et sur la couleur rouge du Fluide qu*y est contenu. 
(Celle-d est la dtouverte sur laquelle repose I'itab* 
. lissenient de hi dasse des .Vers I sang rouge.) 

M^moire sur les Osseiuens qui se tron?ent dans les 
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A* D. 



1800. Appointed Profenor at the Coll^ de Fhuice> on 
which M. Cuvier resigned tiie chair at the Central 
School of the Fanthion. 
Elected Secretary to the Cbas of Fhysfed and Ma- 
Sciences of die Inititnte. 



• • • 



« J 



180S. Kamed one of die sis Inapector-Generab d Bdnca- 
cation (fitodes). 
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A. D. 

Gypses de Montmartre. (Id M. CuTier rectifie son 
Mdmotre prMdent* et annonce avoir reconnu trois 
espdces distinctes de Fbchydermes.) 

1799. Notice Biographique surBruguidrei. 

Mtooire sur les DiSHrences det Cerveauxt oon- 
aider^ dans tous lea Animaux k Sang rouge. 

M^moire sur rOiganiaation de quelques Meduaea 
(Rhyzostome bleu). 

1800. M^iDoire aor lea Tapira Foasilea de Fiance* 
M^moire aur le Siren Lacertina. 

M^moire aur un nouveau Genre dea Qufidn^pddea 
6d e n$^ i wmaoH OmitiioiTncbua paradoxus dfoit par 
Blumenbadi (extrail par JMC Cuvier). 
Mlmoire sur Tlbis des anciens £{^tiena. 

M^moire surles Omitholithes de Montmartre. 

Addition k TArticle des Quadrupddes Fossiles^ oik est 
indiqu6 rAnoplotherium, et une Espte du mime 
Genre> de la taiUe d'un HIrisson. 

M6moire sur une nouvelle Espdce de Quadrupdde 
Fossile, du Genre de THippopotame. 

Tomes I. et II. des Le9on8 de I'Anatomie comparfe. 

j^loge Historique de Daubenton* 

£loge Historique de Lemonnier. 

1801. Memoirc sur une nouvelle £8pdce de Crocodile Foa- 
sUe, des Environs de Honfleur. 

Note sur des nouvelles decouvertes d'Os Fossiles* 
(H 8*agit des Crocodiles de Honfleur, d'Altorf en Fran, 
conic, de Frovins, D^partement de TOrme.) Id 
M. Cuvier annonce le decouverte d'un septi^me ani- 
mal dans le gypse de Montmartre^ un Camaaaier 
(Canis). 

M^moire sur les Dents des Poissons. 
£loge Historique de rH6ritier« 
filoge Historique de Gilbert. 
1808. M. Cuvier connncn9a les Analyses des Travaux de 
rinstituty qui itaient continulsjusqu'a sa roort. 
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A.11. 

1808. Went to Maiieilk^, &G. to fiwid 



1S03* Made perpetual Secretary to the Class of Phyaical 
and Mathematical Sciences of the Institute. 
Kesigned Inspector-generalship of Edacation. 
Married to Madame Duvaucel. 
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A. D. 

1802. M^moire sur TAnimal de Lingule^ I'Animal de Bullsa 
aperta, et celui de Clio Borealis. 

Mdmoire sur le Genre Tritonia, avec la Description 
d'une Espece nouvelle. 

t!i\oge Historique de Jean Darcet. 

Extrait d'un Memoire sur les Vers qui ont le sang 
rouge. Ici M. Cuvier annonce, que la plupart des 
Vers marins ont le sang rouge, ainsi que les Lombrics ; 
et donne la description du systeme circulatoire dans 
rArenicole, ou Lombric Marin. 

Extrait de la Description de 1' Anatomie de rOmitho« 
rynchus p. par Home. 

Memoire sur les Serpules. 

Articles Abdomen, Absorption, Accouplement, Ace- 
phales, Actinie, pour la Dictionnaire des Sciences ii^atu- 

relles. 

1803. Memoire siir le Genre Aplysia. 

M6moire sur les ificrevisses connues des Anciens, &c. 

Notice sur I'fltablissement de la Collection d' Ana- 
tomie comparee du Museum. 

Description Osteologique du Rhinoceros Unicorne. 

Description Osteologique du Tapir. 

Description Osteologique du Daman. 

Memoire sur les Especes des Animaux dontproviennent 
les Os Fossiles r^pandus dans la Pierre k Pl&tre des 
Environs de Paris. 

Premier Memoire — Restitution de la Tdte. 

Second Memoire — Examen des Dents. 

Troisieme Memoire — Restitution des Pieds. 

Memoire sur les Os Fossiles des Environs de Paris. 

Article Historique sur les Collections de I'Histoire 
Naturelle. 

Note sur T Anatomie de quelques Aplysiesy observes 
pendant un 86jour k Marseille. 

Memoire sur la P^inatula Cynomorium, et sur les 
Conuix en gener«l> montre que la Pennatula 

Z 
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A.D. 



1804. Eldest son born, and died. 



1 
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Cyn. est compos^e des plusieurs Animaux, avec une 
seule volenti, ce qu'on dt^tluit de leurs mouvemens, 
qu'il y a unit6 de nutrition, et qu'on peut la regarder 
comme un seul animal a plusieurs bouches. M. Cu- 
vier 6tend la meme conclusion aux Zoophytes fix^s, 
quoiqu'ils diiFi^rent esseutiellement par I'absence du 
mouvement. 

1804. Article Bee, pour la Dictionnaire des Scienoes Niitii- 
relies. 

Recherches d' Anatomic compar^e sur les Dents. 

Notice sur un Squelette Fossile, trouv6 ^ Pantin, 
dans le Gypse (Paleotherium minus). 

M^oiie sur i'Hyale, sur un noureau Genre des Mol- 
losques nu8» intenn^diaire entre THyale et le Clio^ et 
r^tablissement d'un nouvel Ordre dans la Classe des 
Mollusques. 

Mimoire sur FHippopotame et son Ost^dogie. 

Bf 6nolfe sur les TbaHdes, et sur les Biphores. 

M^oire sur le Genre Doris. 

1805. Articles Bceu^ Bois, Branchie» pour la Dictionnaire 
des Sdences Nn^urdles. 

Trois demiers Volumes des Lemons de I'Anatoroie 
compar€e. 

£loge Historique de IViesdey. 

"NUmoae sur les Animaux auxquels appartenaient 
les Pierres dites Nummulatres, on Lenticulaire^ et sur 
ceuz du Come d'Ammon. (M. Cuvier attribue les 
Nummulaires concentriques k des osselets int6rieurs 
d'un Zoophyte, voisin di» Forpites*) 

Extraits des M&noires sur le Clio Borealis, THyale, 
le Fkienmodarmew 

Suite des M^moires sur les IVitonia, Doris, Aplysia, 
Onchidinm, Bulkea. 

Suite des M6noires pr6c^dents. 

Suite des M^noires sur la Fhyllidiaet le Fleuro- 
Inanciius. 

z 2 
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A. O. 
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1806. £loge Hislorique de Cds. 

M6noire sur les Ot Fostfles trouvte en dhren en- 
droito de la Fhmce, et plus ou moins semblaibleB ft cetn 
du Fiftleodierium. 

sur 1ft Scyll^y I'Edidef et le GlftuciiSi flivec 
des Additions au Mimoire sur la Tritonia. 
M^oioire sur TOnchidium Peronii, 
Additions ft TArtide sur les Ossemens FossOes des 
Tapirs. 

Additions ft I'Article sur I'Hippopotame. 

M6moire sur les Ossemens Fosidles d'Hippopotame* 

Sf ^moire sur la Fbyllidie et sur le Fleurobiancbe. 

M£moire sur le Sarigue FossUe des Gypses de Fu-is. 

M^oire sur le Megalonyx. 

M6moire sur le Megatherium. 

Mdmoire sur la DolabeOe. 

M^moire sur les Rhinoceros Fossiles. 

M^moire sur le Lima^on et le CoUmafon. 

M^moire sur les Ours des Cavenies d' Allemagne. 
ISO?. £loge Historique de Michel Adanson. 

M&noire sur les Elephans vivans et Fossiles. 

Mtooire sur le Grand Mastodonte. 

M6moire sur les autres Espftces de Blastodonte. 

R^sum^ general de THistoire des Ossemens FossOes* 
de FschydermeSi des Terreins MeuUes et d'Alluvion. 

M^moire sur les Ossemens Fossiles des Environs de 
Faris. Les Phalanges. 

M^moire sur les Os des Extrtoit^. 

M6noire sur les Os longs des Extrtoit^s. 

M6moire sur les Extr^mit^ ant^eures. 

Mtooire sur les Omoplates et les Bassins. 

Description de deux Squdettes presque entiers de 
I'AnoploUierium commun. 

M^motre sur les Ornitholithes de la Pierre ft Plfttre 
de Fsris. 

Mtoohre sur les Camassiers (antres que TOurs) des 
Csnrenies. 

z 3 
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A.D. 



1806. Appointed CottnicUor to the UniveniQr. 



1809. 1 Charged with the organitatioii of the Academies of 
1810. J the Italian States. 
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1807- M^moire sur let diff^rentes Espdces de Crocodiles 

▼Ivans. 

M^moire sur quelques Ossemens de Camassiers dans 
lea Carrieres a Platre de Paris. 

Rapport a la Classe des Sciences Physiques et Math6- 
matiques de I'lnstitut, sur I'^crit de M. Adams sur 
rElephant Fossile. 

Kapport sur un Meraoire de M. Dccandolle^ mtitul4 
** Tableau de la Nutrition de V^g^taux. " 

Rapport sur un ouvrage manuscrit de M. Andr6» 
ci-devant connu sous le Nom de Pere Chrysologue de 
Gy, lequel ouvrage (sur la G6ologie) est intitule 
" Theorie de la Surface actuelle de la Terre." 

1808. Rapport Historique sur les Frogrds des Sdenoes 
Naturelles, depuis 1789, &c. 

Eloge Historique de Broussonnet, 
Memoire sur I'lanthine et la Phasianelle. 
M6nioire sur THelix vivipara. 
Rapport sur un Memoire de MM. Gall et Spurs* 
heim. 

Memoire sur le Buccinum undatum. 

Essai sur la Geographic Min^ralogique des EnYirans 
de Paris (avec M. Brongniart). 

Observations sur les Ossemens Fossiles des Croco- 
diles, sur ceux des Environs de Honfleur, du Havre* et 
de Thuringie. 

Observations sur le grand Animal Fossile de Maes- 
tricht 

M6moire sur le Genre Th6tys. 
Suite des Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles des 
Environs de Pans. 
Memoire sur les Os des Ruminans des Tenetns 

Meubles. 

1809, Memoire sur les Br^ches Osseuses de Gibndtv. 
M^moive sur rOsUologie du Lwuintin et du 0tt- 

z 4 
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A. D. 



iSii, Charged with the organisation of the Academioi «f 

Holland. 
Received the title oi' Chevalier. 



Defdiltk of MademoiMUe Anne Cuvier. 



Death of George Cuvier, jun. 
M. Cuvier sent to Home> to oiganiie the University 
there. 

Named Maitre des Requites. 

Ordered to make a list of books lor the King of 
Eome, with an intention that M. Cuvier should auper* 
. intend his education. 

Made Coounisaaire Imp^iale ExtraordiouMw and 



CHUONOLOGlCAIi LIST 0F"1lKniK%i MS 



A. 1). 

1809. Memoire sur quelques Quadrupddes Foinlet des 
Scbistes Calcaires. 

Memoire sur let Ouemens FoBsfles des Cheraiui et 
des Sanglien. 

Supplement au Memoire but les Ornttholithet de 
Funs. 

Memoire sur les Rongeurs FossOes des TombidreSy et 
sor quelques autres Rongeurs, renfermfo dans les 
Schistes. 

Mtooire sur les Espdoes Tivantes des grands Chats. 

RappcNTt sor le M&noire de Delaroche, sur la Vessie 
ASrienne des Fbissons. 

M6moire sur les Ossemens FossUes des Tortues. 
18ia Bi&noire sur les Acdres. 

Mdmoire sur les Reptiles et les Poissoos des Gypses 
de Paris. 

£loges Historiques de Bonnet et de De Saussure. 
1611. ReoKerchessur les OssemeBs FossUes (grand oovbge 
en quatre volumes in 4gto. ). 

£loge Histcvique de Fourcroy. 

Rapport sur un Mteioire de M. Jacobsoni intitule 
« Description Anatomique des Oiganes observes dans 
les Mammifi^res.'* 
1812. Article Aidmal, poar la Diotionnaite das Sciencea 
M^cales. 

£loge Historique de Dessesserts. 

filoge Historique de Cavendish. 
1818. Articles A^^goa, Cta,vemew^, poor la DidSaraiaiie de^ 
Soicnoes NatuteDes. 

Rapport snr des Cetac^s echouis sur les Cdtes de 
France, le 7 Janvier, 1813. 

Minioirs sur w nouveau Rapprochement k ^tablir 
antre les Classes qui'composent le Rdgne Animal. 

M^ire sur hi Composition de la T^feeOiMM dans 
lea Aniniaux Vertdnr^ 

£loge Historique de Pallas. 
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316 CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EVENTS. 
A. D. 

sent to the left bank of the Rhine, in order to take the 
steps necessary for oppi^ing the invai>ion of Trance. 

1814. Named Counsellor of State by Napoleon. 
Named Counsellor of State by Louis XVIII. 

(September.) First officiated as Comraissaire du Roi, 
to which he was repeatedly called at various periods of 
his life. 

Named Chancellor of the University. 

1815. Procured ameliorations of the Criminal Laws, and in 
the Pr^vdtai Courts. 



CHBONOLOOIOAI. U8T OF WORXS. M7 



A. D. 

1818. MAnoire war le Lopbote Gioma. 

Artide Deiil» pour la Dietioiiiiaire des Scienoes 
M^dicalei. 



1815. filoges Historiques de Flannentier, et du Comte de 
Rumford. 

M^oire sur TAigle au Maigre. 
M^moire sur la Composition de la Machoire inft^rieure 
des Poissons. 

Observations et Recherches Critiques sur les Poissons 
de la Mediterran^e. 

Suite du m^me. 

Suite du mSme. 

Suite du mime. 

M^moire sur les Asddies. 

M^moire sur les Anatifes et Balanes. 

Rapport sur deux M^moires de M. Savigny, intitules 

** Observations sur les Alcyons, {k la suite des 
moires sur les Animaux sans Vertdbres de Savign^r, 2me 
partie, page 67.)' 

1816. Reflexions sur la Marche actuelle des Sciences^ &c, 
£ioge Historique d'Olivier. 

1817. £loge Historique de Tenon. 

Articles Cartilage, Cerveau, pour la Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Naturelles. 

Seconde Edition des Recherclies sur les Ossemens 
Fossiles, en cinq volumes in 4to. 

Le Rdgne Animal, en quatre volumes in 8vo. 
Rapport sur un Memoire de M. Dutrochet, intitule 
** Recherches sur les Enveloppes du Foetus." 

M6moire sur les (£ufs des Quadrupedes. 

Memoire sur la Venus Hottentote. 
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LJST OF fiVJs^NTS. 



A«D. 

1818. Offered the Minittry of the Interior; wWcb offer was 

refused. 
First journey to Kngland. 
Elected Member ok' the Acad6mie Franfaiee. 



18ia (September IS.) Named temporal^ Grand Master to 

the University. 

Appointed President of the Comity de I'lnt^rieur. 
Created a Baron. 
1820. (Deoember 81.) Reagned Grand MasteraMp. 

IfiSl. (Jufy SL) Appointed temporary Grand Maater to tka 
Uoiveni^* 



1^^< (June 1.) Resigned Grand Masterbhip. 

Made Grand Master of the FacttUiet of Proi^tant 
Theology. 



^§#{4. Officiated as one of the }^residents of th^ Council pC 
State, at the coronation of Charles X. r 
Made Grand Officicr de la Legion d'Honneur. 
Made Commander of thg^O^:^ pf jjl^q Qff^ by the 
King of Wiirtemburg. .^(ijm^'^iionos 



t 
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A. D. - 1* 

1818. Article Hymen, pour la Dicdonnaire des Sdenoea 
Jtf^dioales. 

£loge Historique de Werner. 
]^Ioge Historique de Desmarets. 
Minoire inr le Genre Chironectea. 
M^moire tur lea Diodons. 
M6moire sur le Genre Mylctus. 
DiscourssurlaRtoption de M.Cuvierdl'Acaddmie 
Fran9ai8e. 

M^moira sur lea Pamom du Genve Hydt^pyn, .< : • ^ 1 



1820. filoge Historique de M. de Beauvois. . .i .^^J' 

Memoire sur le Meleagris Ocellata. 
1881* Rapport sur une Memoire de M. Audouin, intitule 
" Recherches Anatomiques sur le Thorax des Aniniaux 
Articules, et celui des Insectes en particulier. (An* 
nalcs des Sciences Physiques de BruxelleSy vii. Jour* 
nal de Physiologic Experimentale, i.) 
filoge Historique de Sir Joseph Banks. 

1822. Rapport sur un Memoire de M. Flourens, sur le 
tdme Nerveux. 

filoge Historique de M. Duhamel. 
Discours Funebre de M. Vanspaendonck. 
Discours Funebre de M. Delambre. 

1823. filoge Historique de Haiiy. 

1824. Memoire sur une alteration singulidre de quelques 
T^tes Humaines. 

Memoire sur le Bradypus tridactylus. 
Rapport sur I'fitat de THistoire Naturelle, et sur ses 
accroissemens. • 
filoge Historique du Comte Berthollet. 
filoge Historique de Richard. 

1825. Article Nature, pour la Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Naturelles. 

Seconde fidition du Discours Pr^liminaire des Re- 
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18S7. («/iMt 14.) Appobted Censor of the Frew; which 
appointment was inaUmtly rafiwed. 
Charged wilh the gorenuneet of aU the wm-Catholic 

religions. 

18S6. (S epttm ke r »,) Death af MadenaoiaeUe QameiitiBW 
Cuvier, 



1890. Resumed lectures at the ColKge de France. 
Faid a second mt to England. 



18S2. Created a Peer. 

(M<^,) Appobited F^ident to the entire CouncO of 
State. 

(Hby 18.) DiBBtfi. 
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A. D. 

cherches sur les Ossemens FossQes, appell^ Discoun 
Bur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe," in 8vo. 

1825. Discours sur la Distribution des Prix de Vertu. 

£loge Historique de Thouin. 

1826. filoge Historique du Comte de Lacep§de. 
Rapport sur les Principaux Changemens eprouv^s 

par ks Theories Chimiques. 

ii,dition ill 4to. du " Discours sur les Revolutions du 
Globe." 

1 827. l^oges Historiques de MM. Hall6, Corvisart, et Pinel. 
^loge Historique de M. Fabbroni. 

Memoire sur le Canard Pie de la Nouvelle Hollande. 

1886* Volumes 1. et II. du grand Ouvrage sur Tlchthy- 
ologie. 

£iloge Historique de Ramond. 

Caii Plinii Secundi, Libri de Animalibus, 
Notas et Excursus Zoologici Argumenti adjecit, G. Cu- 
vier (traduits en 1831). 

Rapport fait a I'lnstitut sur un Memoire de M, 
Adolphe Brongniart, intitule " Considerations gen^rales 
de la Nature de la Vegetation qui couvrait la Surface de 
la Terre, aux divers periodes de la formation de son 
ficorce." 

1829. Seconde ^idition du Regne Animal, en 5 torn, in 8vo. 
Volumes III. et IV. sur I'lchthyologie. 
filoge Historique de M. Bosc. 
1880. Volumes V. et VI. sur I'lchthyologie. 

£loge Historique de Sir Humphry Davy. 
£loge Historique de Vauquelin. 
1831. Volumes VII. et VIII. sur I'lchthyologie. 
1882. l^loge Historique de Lamarck. 

£t en outre plusieurs Rapports sur les Collections 
rapportes par les Voyageurs, tels que les Collections de 
MM. Quoy et Gaimard, Lesson et Garrot, Dussumier, 
&c. &c. 

THE BHD. 
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ERRATUM. 

Pligv 19. note, tor " Baruii l'ai>quier" read " Tht: Baitm de U 



Vriatod bgr A. SrorriiwooM^ 
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